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Preface 


This book, while theoretically relevant to the study of most cultures 
marked as different from the so-called “mainstream” — whether 
by social status, ethnicity, language, taste, politics, or otherwise — 
focuses most on bringing together decades’ worth of studies on oppo- 
sitional youth subcultures, which became so prevalent during the 
twentieth century. The reasoning behind this is twofold. First, while 
the concept “subculture” has been used in various ways to describe 
the culture of many types of social groupings, its application to youth 
has been profound, and some of the best descriptions of young peo- 
ple’s alternative methods of doing things have occurred within this 
tradition. Second, the idea of oppositional youth subcultures is close 
to my own heart. It is through my participation in the punk, straight- 
edge, and extreme metal subcultures over more than two decades 
that I am the person I am today. Setting aside what I am supposed to 
know about primary and secondary socialization, I feel that my inter- 
actions with(in) these cultures during adolescence and through my 
adult life have been incredibly profound, leading me toward sincere 
critical thinking, a certain disregard for social standards or “right- 
ness,” and a belief in the positive possibilities for social change. 
Over the course of writing the text, however, I began to realize that 
explicitly signifying “youth subcultures” throughout the text would 
be counterproductive, mainly because of the diversity of types of 
people who participate in such cultures today. Go to a subcultural 
venue in almost any city and you’ll probably see more teenagers than 
anyone else, but there are other people to be seen as well. Subcultural 
affiliation is most likely to begin during adolescence, but its sig- 
nificance can last a lifetime. The concept of “youth subcultures,” 
so commonly used in social-science writing, rhetorically denies the 
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continuing significance of subcultural participation to those of us 
who have accidentally grown up and grown older over the years. 
Thus, while the impetus behind the book (and its dedication) lies 
with all the kids who make subcultures real, its writing is intended to 
represent the larger landscape of social life. 
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Subcultural Theory 


As I sat thinking about how to begin this book, a phone call reminded 
me that there had been another school shooting recently - November 
2007 — this time at Jokela High School in Tuusula, Finland. 
Eighteen-year-old Pekka-Eric Auvinen killed eight people, injured 
several others, and then killed himself. A month earlier, fourteen- 
year-old Dillon Cossey had been arrested for planning an attack on 
Plymouth Whitemarsh High School in Pennsylvania. The day after 
the Finnish shooting, a Pennsylvanian reporter called me because 
of my research on the convergence of youth subcultures and digital 
culture. She explained that Auvinen and Cossey had communicated 
about twenty-five times on an internet forum and through instant 
messaging, and she wanted me to tell her more about “this tiny — but 
frightening — subculture [that] is thriving” online (Ruderman 2007). 
I spent the next half-hour in what I later considered a somewhat 
bizarre conversation about video games, internet forums, and youth 
subcultures. Why bizarre? Because I found myself going out of my 
way to dissuade the reporter from talking about these events as sub- 
cultural. As the quote from her subsequent news story (cited above) 
indicates, she decided to do so anyway. 

I was not surprised, actually. What she described were two boys 
who were disturbed enough by their social interactions at school — 
which seem to have involved ridicule, hazing, and ostracization — that 
they decided violence was the most viable solution to their problems. 
But did that make them members of a “frightening subculture?” I 
thought not. What I feared was that the word “subculture” would be 
used, as it often is, in an uncritical fashion, that is, as a journalistic 
tool that took two deplorable acts of violence (one in the mind, the 
other acted out) and linked them to something that I have valued 
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over the last twenty-something years. What I wanted was for this 
journalist to leave subculture out of the conversation, to not drag it 
through the mud. What I didn’t want was for the term to be reduced 
(as it often is anyway) to an attention-grabber in the Sunday paper. 

My desire to avoid invoking subculture is certainly tied to my own 
history of subcultural participation — in punk and straightedge as a 
teenager, then as an amateur musician in the death metal scene for 
nearly a decade. As a suburban American teenager listening to British 
bands such as Crass and Subhumans, I learned, among other things, 
to object to cultural industries’ intentional appropriation of everyday 
culture for profit and to reflect on the relevance of class and gender 
in everyday life. American bands such as Seven Seconds and Minor 
Threat had taught me to put my thoughts into action and to live a 
life that I thought was positive and meaningful, regardless of what 
family and peers thought. I had learned to value directness, dissent, 
resistance, and in general an unwillingness to simply accept what I 
was offered by adults. Years later, after earning a Bachelor’s degree 
in cultural anthropology, I discovered the relevance of my so-called 
subcultural mindset to sociology. It was partly from this standpoint 
— as someone who still happily embraces his subcultural past — that 
I discussed the irrelevance of “subculture” for that Pennsylvanian 
news report on school shootings. To be sure, many of the people I’ve 
known who participated in subcultures were similarly ostracized or 
hazed during adolescence, or even earlier in childhood. For them, 
subcultures seemed to offer a solution to the problems faced in their 
everyday lives — a solution that did not involve physical retaliation 
against the popular kids. Subcultures were to them, and are to me, 
a resource from which to develop a positive self-concept, a confi- 
dence in non-normative thinking (although subcultural thinking can 
became myopic), and a network of support in a world that often feels 
alienating and unfulfilling. 

Today there are myriad collective forms of youthful behavior that 
serve such functions for young people who, for various reasons and to 
various degrees, find themselves “out of step” (Minor Threat 1981) 
with the world around them, including punk, hardcore, emo, goth, 
straightedge, veganism, indie, lowrider, skinhead, riot grrrl, extreme 
metal (e.g., black metal, death metal), mod, bike messaging, and 
hip-hop. I will discuss all of these and other subcultural phenomena 
as well throughout the book, although I do not mean to suggest that 
this list represents all the subcultures out there today, or that people 
subscribing to them would commit equally to the subcultural label. 
There are many forms of non-normative collective behavior that I 
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will largely avoid — religious sects, cults, immigrant populations, and 
people who are labeled as deviant because of their sexuality are but 
a few examples. I will also not journey into the realm of television, 
fantasy, or gaming fan cultures, except in the final chapter, and then 
only for a moment of comparison. These types of groups have been 
theorized differently by social science scholars and I will do no more 
than consider their relation to subculture. Certainly a case could be 
made that the Amish represent a subculture, or that nudists, motor- 
cyclists, and players of rugby or violent video games do as well. So 
why not cover such groups? Because they shift the focus away from 
youthfulness and from the idea of groups with an intentionally 
antagonistic relationship with normal society. 

Returning to my opening story, the journalist with whom I spoke 
regarding video games and school shootings was doing her best 
to make sense of abhorrent acts of violence, and in her mind the 
term “subculture” was useful in describing the kids involved. She 
is not alone in what I consider a sensational use of the subculture 
concept. For decades, subculture has come under intense scrutiny 
by social science scholars who claim that the term is too broad, too 
biased, or simply out of date. While saving my review of such work 
for later, I will now say that I disagree with the idea that subculture 
(as a sociological concept) should be put to pasture. The subculture 
concept still has relevance for social science and the social world. 
One of its most relevant uses is as an umbrella term that represents 
a collection of perspectives and studies that retrieve a “negativist 
approach” to sociology (Leventman 1982). By negativistic sociol- 
ogy, I do not mean to suggest something pessimistic, but rather 
something that responds to the thoroughly positivist bias in sociol- 
ogy. Here I am drawing from the tradition of Idealist philosopher 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831). Hegel argued that 
societies were grounded in tensions and contradictions, for example, 
between mind and matter, nature and culture, self and other, and 
that within these contradictions lay the basis of “absolute” knowl- 
edge. Hegel believed that any statement (thesis) had a dialectical 
and negative opposite (antithesis), the combination of which led to 
a new understanding (synthesis) and thus brought humans closer to 
truth. Setting aside Hegel’s failure to ever arrive at what truth might 
actually be, what is useful here is his recognition of the importance 
of negation for understanding the social world. Subcultures func- 
tion as the antithesis to mainstream/dominant culture! and therefore 
require study if we are to develop a synthetic understanding of the 
world we live in. 
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Auguste Comte (1798-1857) was a French philosopher credited 
with having developed positivism, as well as having coined the term 
“sociology” to describe his proposed science of society. Positivist 
philosophy rejected Hegelian negativism in favor of the search for a 
solution to society’s problems. According to Comte, sociology would 
become an evolved form of religion. Scientific methods borrowed 
from biology, chemistry, and physics would be applied to the study 
of society and the resulting knowledge “would form the basis of con- 
sensus, and could also be applied to remove the causes of disorder, 
just as natural-scientific knowledge had been applied in the taming of 
nature” (Marshall 1994: 405). This was positivism in a nutshell: “the 
attempt to discover social laws analogous to the law-like regularities 
discovered by natural sciences; and an absolute insistence on the 
separation of facts and values” (ibid.). 

In the 1960s there was a concerted push among some scientific 
theorists to move beyond positivism. Thomas Kuhn (1962) argued 
that science progressed through revolutions against the predominate 
theories of the day, rather than through a linear improvement of 
those theories. Herbert Marcuse (1960: 345) argued that sociology’s 
preoccupation with “order in science and order in society merged 
into an indivisible whole. The ultimate goal is to justify and fortify 
this social order.” Meanwhile, Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann 
(1966) reframed the social world as a collective human construct 
rather than an obdurate reality that could be scientifically measured. 
It is their social constructionist approach that has influenced my 
own thinking about subculture the most. For me, subcultural theory 
emphasizes social worlds that are created by and affect young people 
directly and indirectly. Subcultural studies legitimate certain con- 
cepts that are antithetical to the social order (e.g., non-conformity, 
resistance, liminality) as much as they support a social construction- 
ist view of them. In my mind, subcultural theory therefore represents 
both constructionist and negativistic sociology. As a field it is rather 
unconcerned with developing a consensus-based view of youth 
culture or the larger social world, highlighting instead an under- 
standing of young people’s problems within, and critiques of, the 
dominant social order, as well as the impact of larger social processes 
on young people’s lives. Thus, rather than take either a functional- 
ist or criminological approach, viewing subcultures as problems 
or dysfunctions, this book is intended in quite a different way, to 
“counterbalance the values of one’s society ... by viewing society as 
a ‘problem’ for the [subculturalist] rather than the other way round” 
(Polsky 2005: 70). 
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Understanding what subcultures are, how they arose within the 
context of modernity, and what purpose they serve depends largely 
on what you read. According to Ken Gelder (2005: 1), the history of 
modern society is replete with narratives of people “that are in some 
way represented as non-normative or marginal through their particu- 
lar interests and practices, through what they are, what they do and 
where they do it” and who thus stand outside the bounds of “normal” 
society. What stands out in Gelder’s definition of subculture is the 
distinction between non-normative on the one hand, and marginal on 
the other. A similar distinction was made earlier by Louis Zurcher 
(1972: 357), who argued that social scientists studying subcultures 
tended to view them either as “collective, consensual and perpetuat- 
ing (or perpetuated) social patterning[s].” Historically speaking, the 
emergence of subcultures as a social phenomenon took the form of 
perpetuated marginalization. Several scholars have pointed to Henry 
Mayhew as being responsible for bringing “a particular kind of social 
perspective, a ‘sociological gaze,’ which [began] to emerge in the 
1830s and 1840s” (Tolson 1990: 114) to bear on the lived culture 
of London’s working-class poor (see also Gelder 2005; Hebdige 
1988: 19-22; Thompson and Yeo 1973). Mayhew was a newspaper 
journalist who published a series of character profiles on representa- 
tives of various working-class cultures in the London paper, Morning 
Chronicle, in 1849-50 (subsequently published in 1861-2 as London 
Labour and the London Poor). His work, based on interview-like con- 
versations with people he came into contact with during his investiga- 
tions, brought life to groups of citizens who were more or less treated 
as sub-human by England’s landed classes. Andrew Tolson (1990: 
114) argues that Mayhew’s work, while liberal and reformist in 
nature, opened up “a range of approaches to the classification, super- 
vision and policing of urban populations.” While acknowledging the 
sociological importance of Mayhew’s work, Ken Gelder (2007: ch. 
1) also locates it within a larger historical tradition of literary voyeur- 
ism dating back to the mid-sixteenth century that focused on various 
undesirable “vagabond types who frequented the edges of early 
modern English society” (Gelder 2005: 2). From this perspective, 
subcultures have, for hundreds of years, been identified and labeled, 
cast in terms of dysfunction and need. 

Yet, as we will see throughout this book, subcultures today are 
more often characterized by either perpetuating non-normativity or 
by temporariness and liminality than by perpetuated marginalization. 
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This is partly the result of the post-subcultural approach to youth 
subcultures, partly the result of an erosion of the subculture concept 
in mainstream sociology, and partly the result of the growing use 
of the term “subculture” in popular vernacular. The theories and 
research that scholars at the University of Birmingham’s Center for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS) developed in the 1970s 
went a long way in reconceptualizing youth subcultures as a specifi- 
cally post-World War II phenomenon rooted in consumerism. Yet 
CCCS research, like some American scholarship before it, also made 
evident that non-normative cultural responses are often the result of 
a process of marginalization. Since then, numerous scholars, many of 
whom I will discuss in the following chapters, have refined modernist 
and/or postmodernist conceptions of youth subcultures, which tend 
to view subcultures as cultures of choice more than cultures into 
which people are placed. Still, perhaps because of all this, a key ques- 
tion that subcultural scholars continue to ask — whether in sociology, 
cultural studies, or elsewhere — relates to the definition of “subcul- 
ture.” What is and what isn’t subcultural? In other words, where are 
the boundaries of subcultures, and where do they start and end? How 
can we find the answers to such questions? The task is neither easy 
nor well supported. Just like the many authors of books on culture 
who begin with a sentence about how hard it is to define the concept 
of culture, many scholars today see the term “subculture” as similarly 
ubiquitous and vague. This has resulted in pessimism among some 
who believe that the concept poses more problems for sociological 
analysis than it is able to solve. 

In order to judge how useful the subculture concept might still be, 
let us first look at how it evolved in sociology and cultural studies 
over the early years of its use. I will take one example from each of 
the following decades — 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s — to highlight some 
important developments that moved in the direction of subculture 
studies today. The earliest uses of subculture tended to be both 
arbitrary and analytic in nature. If any society could be subdivided in 
terms of demographic categories, then any culture could be similarly 
divided. Thus, Milton Gordon suggested that: 


a great deal could be gained by a more extensive use of the concept 
of the sub-culture — a concept used here to refer to a sub-division of a 
national culture, composed of a combination of factorable social situ- 
ations such as class status, ethnic background, regional and rural or 
urban residence, and religious affiliation, but forming in their combina- 
tion a functioning unity which has an integrated impact on the participation 
individual. (Gordon 1947: 40; emphasis in original) 
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In this early conceptualization, subculture would be useful for 
helping sociologists categorize people according to a number of social 
traits simultaneously. “We would, for instance, refer not so much to 
‘the Negro,’ as to ‘Southern, rural, lower-class Negroes,’ or ‘North, 
urban, middle-class Negroes,’ etc.” (ibid.: 41). The belief underlying 
this definition was that a person’s culture was related directly to her 
or his membership in specific demographic categories. Such a defini- 
tion left much to be desired because it assumed that all people who 
shared certain social characteristics also shared culture (i.e., values, 
beliefs, and practices). 

Within a decade, however, the concept had already undergone 
some rather extensive revisions. In his landmark study entitled 
Delinquent Boys (1955), Albert Cohen started with a very different 
pair of assumptions, namely, that “all human action . . . is an ongoing 
series of efforts to solve problems,” and “that all . . . factors and cir- 
cumstances that... produce a problem come from .. . two sources, 
the actor’s ‘frame of reference’ and the ‘situation’ he confronts” (p. 
51). From this perspective, people spend all their time trying to solve 
mundane problems such as how to ensure shelter, sustenance, and 
companionship. For most people in a society, the dominant culture 
provides ways of solving these problems. For example, work provides 
income for food to eat and a roof over your head, while many formal 
and informal activities provide opportunities to develop meaningful 
bonds with others. Cohen also noted that problems are not equally 
distributed among a population. People do not have equal access to 
the means to solve problems. Everyone needs food and shelter, but 
some people struggle more than others to procure them. Second, a 
person’s point of view is also important. Regardless of how difficult 
a problem may appear in a given situation, people will not always 
decide to act in the same way to solve it. What Cohen studied in par- 
ticular was how groups of young working-class males chose to solve 
problems through abnormal, that is, deviant or delinquent, means. 
Here we find the key to Cohen’s “problems” perspective on subcul- 
tures: “the crucial condition for the emergence of new cultural forms 
is the existence, i effective interaction with one another, of a number 
of actors with similar problems” (ibid.: 59). When groups that are 
somehow limited in their access to dominant cultural resources try to 
collectively solve their problems by alternative methods, a subculture 
is likely to emerge. 

Building from Cohen’s ideas of subcultures as behaviorally rather 
than demographically based, Howard Becker’s theory of subculture 
in the 1960s further emphasized that collective deviant behavior 
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was most likely to become subcultural when members of a group 
consciously identified themselves in contrast to the broader main- 
stream society. Becker found that the jazz musicians he studied 
maintained a: 


system of beliefs about what musicians are and what audiences are 
[that] is summed up in a word used by musicians to refer to outsiders 
— “square.” The term refers to the kind of person who is the opposite 
of all the musician is, or should be... The musician is conceived of as 
an artist who possesses a mysterious artistic gift setting him apart from 
all other people. [. . .] The square, on the other hand, lacks this special 
gift and any understanding of the music or the way of life of those who 
possess it. The square is thought of as an ignorant, intolerant person 
who is to be feared . . . The musician’s difficulty lies in the fact that the 
square is in a position to get his way. (Becker 1963: 85, 89) 


Now almost fifty years old, Becker’s idea of contrast between insider 
and outsider is characteristic of subcultural theory today. When we 
combine Becker’s (1963) insight with that of Cohen (1955), we 
come away with a conception of subcultures quite far removed from 
that of Gordon (1947). Subculture had come to represent groups of 
individuals who were connected to one another through interaction 
and shared interest rather than through arbitrary characteristics such 
as locality or skin color. Subcultural members’ shared interests also 
led them to identify themselves as different from — usually in some 
form of antagonistic relationship with — normal, “square” society. 


Problems theorizing subculture 


In their study of how American sociology textbooks introduce uni- 
versity students to the concept of subculture, Jim and Laura Dowd 
(2003) noted three conceptual problems that deserve our attention. 
The first has to do with the relativity of the concept. As they ask, 
“how do we construct significant distinctions between the normal 
and the [subcultural]” (p. 23)? Put another way, how do we concep- 
tualize the relationship between a subculture and the mainstream/ 
dominant culture? Whether viewing subcultures as a means of 
solving the practical problems of being marginalized or as an active 
form of symbolic resistance to the dominant culture, there is an 
assumed mainstream or dominant order against which the subculture 
exists. In his criticism of the British tradition of subculture studies, 
Gary Clarke (1997: 178) noted that many subculture researchers see 
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“the power of subcultures [in] their capacity to symbolize Otherness 
among an undifferentiated, untheorized, and contemptible ‘general 
public’... As a result, [subcultural] theory rests upon the considera- 
tion of the rest of society as being straight, incorporated in a con- 
sensus, and willing to scream undividedly loud in any moral panic.” 
More recently, an increasing number of scholars have come to see 
contemporary societies not so much in terms of a homogeneous 
mainstream with subcultural elements, but rather as a pluralistic col- 
lection of fragmented social groups that lessen or eliminate the need 
to talk about subcultures at all. The postmodern turn hasn’t solved 
any problems related to subculture; quite the opposite. Now, instead 
of discussing the nature of the relationship between subcultures and 
mainstream culture, the very existence of such a relationship has 
been called into question, with little theoretical headway being made 
(Blackman 2005). 

Other scholars have similarly criticized some subculture research 
for uncritically accepting the idea of a so-called mainstream. While 
sometimes difficult, it is both possible and necessary to identify the 
“mainstream” when studying subcultural groups. Subcultural youth 
often cast themselves in terms that emphasize their individuality vis- 
a-vis the mainstream and their similarity to others like themselves. 
Yet the mainstream culture they identify is typically amorphous and 
remains largely hidden from view. Perhaps the idea of a mainstream 
or dominant culture has become tenable only as a straw man that 
subculturalists use as a comparison by which to mark themselves as 
special. From this perspective, the boundary between subcultures 
and mainstream culture exists wherever and whenever people col- 
lectively agree it exists. What a group of concerned adults might call 
a “subculture” might not be one for the kids involved (remember 
my introductory story about video games and school shootings). 
And the opposite is true as well — a group of kids may consider 
themselves subcultural, with hardly any awareness of this by “out- 
siders.” Most significant, from a subcultural perspective, is the idea 
that people construct both the mainstream and subculture through 
their everyday actions, implicitly demanding that we theorize them 
as dialectically related (see Copes and Williams 2007). This concep- 
tion parallels theoretical developments in the study of youth cultures 
generally. Distinctions between subculture and mainstream “occur 
through the construction of a ... mainstream Other as a symbolic 
marker against which to define one’s own [identity] as authentic” 
(Weinzierl and Muggleton 2003: 10). The boundaries between the 
subculture and the mainstream are not concrete, but are negotiated 
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by individuals and groups through an ongoing process of (re)classify- 
ing certain tastes and behaviors as legitimate or illegitimate, critical 
or passive, “highbrow” or “lowbrow,” decent or immoral, and so on. 

One intriguing look at the ever-shifting boundaries between 
subculture and mainstream/dominant culture can be found in the 
documentary film Merchants of Cool (Frontline 2001).? In Part 6, 
“Teen Rebellion: Just Another Product,” we see journalist Douglas 
Rushkoff question three young white males waiting outside a venue 
featuring the rage rock band Insane Clown Posse. Interested in what 
he sees as an angry, aggressive posture among participants, Rushkoff 
asks: “People seem to sense a lot of anger [in your culture] ... Who 
is the middle finger to?” His respondents confidently replied: 


Respondent 1: The middle finger is to everybody who doesn’t 
understand what we’re doing. 

Respondent 2: The mainstream. 

Respondent 1: It’s to the world. 

Respondent 2: [repeats] The mainstream. 

Respondent 1: It’s to these people who don’t understand. The people 
like these people who drive by honking their horns, drive by laugh- 
ing at us. We don’t care. That’s who the middle fingers and the fuck 
you’s are for. 

Respondent 3: I mean to Hell with society. I mean why worry about 
society and what they think? They control what goes on in our 
bedrooms, what we dress like, what our hair color is. Why let them 
control it here? This is where we have fun. 


Young people’s claims about the “mainstream,” while deemed vague 
and inarticulate by many adults (including social scientists), are real 
for the participants themselves. And, as we will see in chapter 7, that 
reality is powerfully linked to notions of selfhood and identity, as well 
as to social behavior. 

Whether by their non-normativity or their marginality, subcultures 
do exist (sometimes implicitly, sometimes explicitly, and sometime 
both) in people’s minds as an antidote to everyday life. The dis- 
tinction between non-normativity and marginality is an important 
one, for it clarifies two very different logics that underlie subcul- 
tural research. These logics are not unlike the popular dichotomy 
in sociological theory between structure and agency. Agency has to 
do with the free will that human beings possess, though the extent 
to which we exercise free will is, ironically, largely governed by the 
mundane cultural structures that make certain choices more salient 
to us. We are all raised in cultures that structure our lives in terms of 
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education, work, race or ethnicity, gender, class, sexuality, religion, 
and other social realities. These structures shape (either facilitating or 
constraining) certain lines of action throughout our lives. Yet those 
structures only really exist because we choose to make them real. For 
example, if 50 percent of the world’s population were to wake up 
tomorrow believing that it was not worth going to work, the ramifi- 
cations of those choices would be felt in almost every corner of the 
globe. So which is more important — structure or agency? The ques- 
tion seems paradoxical, though it is really quite simple. We choose to 
act in specific ways every day, and those choices, made over and over 
again daily, accrete into social structures that appear to constrain our 
choices. 

Returning to the dichotomy between normal (or “mainstream” or 
“dominant’’) society and subcultures, we can see a similar process at 
work.’ Beginning with the structure side, most young people never 
participate in a youth subculture because normal culture provides 
them with an adequate sense of well-being and satisfaction in their 
everyday lives. For those young people who participate in youth sub- 
cultures, a process of marginalization may have begun when main- 
stream cultural members labeled them as problems, pushing them 
further away from mainstream structures of opportunity. This logic 
of marginality framed much of the early American subcultural schol- 
arship by emphasizing how social structures simultaneously limited 
some people’s abilities to succeed in mainstream society while pro- 
viding them alternative, though “dysfunctional,” means of success 
(e.g., Merton 1938). The logic of non-normativity, to the contrary, 
frames subcultures in terms of agency. From this perspective, subcul- 
tures are populated by individuals who want such a distinction to be 
made. Listening to many young subcultural members talk over many 
years, I have often heard an anti-establishment rhetoric, a sense of 
struggling against or being pinned down by “the system,” a sense of 
wanting to make social changes, and so on. 

A second problem with “subculture” identified by Dowd and 
Dowd (2003) has to do with theorizing related concepts, such 
as resistance and assimilation. Resistance and assimilation may 
involve either an unwillingness (non-normativity) or an inabil- 
ity (marginalization) on the part of some people to participate in 
mainstream culture in the first place. More problematic is the idea 
that neither resistance nor assimilation is ever completely achieved. 
People always resist and assimilate to some degree in their everyday 
lives (police officers may break the law by speeding on their way 
home; punk kids may spend a half-hour or more in front of a mirror 
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making sure they look punk enough before leaving the house). So 
to talk about resistant subcultures is perhaps a little too simple. Do 
members of a subculture resist everything about mainstream culture, 
for example? Think about the language they speak or the currency 
they rely on. To what extent can these aspects of normal society 
be effectively resisted? According to Dowd and Dowd (2003), sub- 
cultures exist on a continuum, resisting or assimilating more than 
some cultural groups but less than others. I would posit that, rather 
than seeing subcultures as homogeneous social objects that exist on 
a continuum, we should look at the individuals who participate in 
youth subcultures and their own social relationships. To use myself 
as an example: as a teenager I self-identified as punk and straightedge 
while attending a private high school with a conservative dress code. 
When and how and to what extent I assimilated to normal society 
depended upon my situation. At school I was less able to express 
a punk identity through dress, but more able to do so through talk 
with teachers who were relatively open to critical dialogue. On the 
weekends, I often assimilated to subcultural norms of style (ways of 
talking, behaving, dressing), thereby resisting my parents’ definitions 
of who I ought to be while working to convince my peers that I was 
an “insider” rather than a poseur. My point here is that, in order 
to conceptualize subcultures clearly, we need to be careful how we 
make use of concepts to describe subculture. The main point of this 
book is to consider some of the most significant concepts used today 
in subcultural theory. 

A final difficulty with utilizing the subculture concept involves 
mapping subculture’s relationship with competing concepts. 
Certainly, social science has developed a host of concepts that are to 
various degrees similar in function to subculture. The concept of sub- 
culture became widely used by American sociologists mid-century, 
but there was also a constant refinement of its conceptual bounda- 
ries, with counterculture (Roberts 1978), contraculture (Yinger 
1960), idioculture (Fine 1979), scene (Irwin 1977), and social world 
(Strauss 1978a) being developed to improve analytic detail of social 
theory. Most of these concepts have found limited theoretical utility 
with the exception of scene, which has witnessed a revival in recent 
years. Several recent concepts are also worth noting here. Tribe (G. 
Clarke 1997) and neo-tribe (Bennett 1999), clubculture (Redhead 
1997b), post-subculture (Muggleton 2000), and scene have been 
utilized as alternatives to subculture, usually through critiques of the 
Center for Contemporary Cultural Studies’ tradition of subcultural 
theory. I will return to a more detailed discussion of these competing 
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concepts in chapter 2, for they raise some important concerns about 
the validity of subcultural theory as a whole. 


Outline of the book 


Chapter 2 traces a genealogy of the subculture concept within sociol- 
ogy to see how it has developed and been used over time. To facilitate 
the discussion, I divide the genealogy into two separate family trees: 
an American tradition and a British tradition, each with its own roots 
and branches. The American tradition begins with the development 
of sociology as a recognized academic discipline there. Chicago, home 
to one of the first sociology faculties in the United States, became a 
social Petri dish of sorts, facilitating the study of urban life and its 
many cultures and subcultures. Along with the development of soci- 
ology during the twentieth century came the creation of many new 
subdisciplines, one of which, criminology, came to play an important 
role in framing the study of deviant or “delinquent” groups of young 
people. Around the same time, the study of subcultures had dwin- 
dled in mainstream sociology and there were new theoretical ideas 
taking root in academia in the United Kingdom, particularly in the 
then-emerging field of cultural studies. Cultural studies took a very 
different approach to youth subcultures from American sociology, 
and I review the significance of Britain’s “new subcultural theory” 
in its own right before comparing it with its American predecessor. 
I also look at recent developments in subcultural theory, or more 
precisely at “post-subculture” studies, in terms of their reimagin- 
ing of youths and their collective practices. I conclude that chapter 
by returning to American sociology and (re)introducing a symbolic 
interactionist conception of subculture, which seems to offer fruitful 
conceptual insights for the development, rather than abandonment, 
of subcultural theory. 

Chapters 3 through 8 are dedicated to a series of concepts that 
have proven crucial in the study of subcultural phenomena. I begin 
with race, ethnicity, gender, and sexuality partly because they are 
the most basic sociological concepts discussed in the book, but also 
because they help us tighten our focus on subcultures from abstract 
discussions of class and culture to the significance of the individual 
body in social theory. 

Chapter 4 deals with style, subcultures’ most salient aspect in 
everyday life. Ask the average person what “subculture” means and 
they are likely to describe something based on their knowledge of 
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stylistic qualities before any of the other concepts covered in the 
book. But style is more than a visual representation, symbol, or icon 
— it is related to the ideologies as well as the practices of subcultural 
alternative youths. I begin my discussion of style with the work that 
came out of the Center for Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS), 
because it is to this we owe much of our current collective knowledge. 
CCCS scholars argued that subcultural styles were manifest rep- 
resentations of an ideological struggle between the classes and that 
semiotic methods could be used to properly decode their meanings. 
Drawing from the sciences and humanities alike, scholars such as 
John Clarke (1976b) and Dick Hebdige (1979) developed sophisti- 
cated concepts such as homology and bricolage (discussed in chapter 
4) to tease out the intricacies of stylistic innovation and appropriation. 
Their theories of style were largely abstract and deductive, however, 
failing to take into account the meaning of style from an insider’s per- 
spective. I therefore turn to two recent studies of bicycle messengers 
and Latina gangs to explicate a more ethnographic approach to the 
homological study of style. 

Beyond style, how are subcultures conceptualized? Subcultures 
are predicated on their antagonism toward, or rejection of, certain 
aspects of mainstream/dominant culture, and chapters 5 and 6 play 
up this idea, treating subculture as a coin with two sides. Chapter 5 
takes an insider’s perspective, focusing on resistance as a pragmatic 
struggle against hegemony. In that chapter, I argue there are multi- 
ple dimensions along which resistance can be conceptualized. Does 
buying a punk album or new leather accessories for your favorite 
goth outfit represent resistance? What about not eating meat, blog- 
ging about your experiences as a “misfit” at school, or modifying 
your body through tattoos or piercings? The “correct” answer to 
these questions lies in how we conceptualize resistance. As we will 
see, there is a benefit to seeing it as a multidimensional concept. 
It can be a relatively passive or active process, relatively micro- or 
macro-oriented, and take relatively overt or covert forms. Thinking 
in a three-dimensional way helps us avoid reducing resistance to a 
“magical” or impotent role and highlights the agency of young people 
as they articulate their own participation in subcultural life. Chapter 
6 turns things around, approaching subcultures from the outside. 
While the kids may be enjoying the freedom, power, or legitimacy 
that subcultural participation gives them, agents of social control — 
parents, teachers, law enforcement officials, religious leaders, the 
news media — are perennially troubled by how out of sync with main- 
stream standards some young people can be. The mass media are 
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especially implicated in this process because of their ability to make 
things newsworthy and to then saturate radio, television, and inter- 
net channels with selectively biased bits of information. As a result, 
subcultures may be created through mainstream, political-economic 
processes that codify the seemingly bizarre behavior of young people. 
I start with Howard Becker’s (1963) social reaction theory and 
Stanley Cohen’s (1972) theory of folk devils and moral panics to 
frame an outsider view of subcultures, before considering some of 
the objective and subjective consequences of societal reaction. I close 
the chapter by reviewing more recent studies of media’s increasingly 
diverse functions vis-a-vis subcultures. 

Chapter 7 takes us to the most micro-level of subcultural theory 
— the connections between our inner lives and the social world — as 
we explore the concepts of identity and authenticity. Understanding 
who we are, that is, how we define ourselves and others, is hugely 
important for making sense of the social world because the two are 
mutually tied together. Our behaviors in social life affect our notions 
of self; how we identify ourselves and others shapes our behaviors 
and relationships. In many ways, subcultural theory could be said to 
have always been about identity, and yet looking at the literature we 
find that a large number of studies assume that the nature of iden- 
tity is rather insignificant. In other words, identity becomes taken 
for granted. As a way forward, then, I suggest that we distinguish 
first between “self”? and “identity,” and then second among types 
of identity. We could, for example, talk about personal versus social 
identities, or role identities versus ego identities. After defining iden- 
tity as an expressive part of self, I go on to distinguish between two 
forms of social identity that are very relevant in subculture studies: 
categorical identities that create insider/outsider distinctions; and 
status identities that negotiate rank or prestige within a subcultural 
scene. I also consider the links between personal and social identities 
by developing the concept of authenticity. 

The final concept, discussed in chapter 8, is “scales.” The concept 
of scales comes from geography, where scholars used it to refer to a 
hierarchical model of space (i.e., local, regional, national, and so on). 
I use the term in this sense, but only after adapting it to help frame 
a discussion of three overlapping approaches to the empirical world 
in sociological research: the micro, meso, and macro levels. Most 
researchers tend to focus on one, but sometimes more, of these levels 
in their research, and I bring together various examples to show how 
each of these scales is important for providing us with unique insights 
into subcultural life. The chapter thus builds upon my discussion of 
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scales of resistance from chapter 5, expanding the use of the concept 
theoretically and methodologically. I then return to the geographi- 
cal notion of scales in order to consider another set of overlapping 
scales — the local, the translocal, and the virtual — that also frame 
subcultural scholarship. 

I begin to wrap things up in chapter 9 by discussing two fields 
of scholarship that have gained increasing popularity in the social 
sciences in recent years. The first is social movements, and more 
specifically “new social movements”; the second is participatory/fan 
cultures. The literature from each of these fields brings something 
new to the study of subcultures, including a more explicit focus on 
the political sensibilities and potentials of alternative cultural move- 
ments, a more critical appraisal of the interconnectedness of alterna- 
tive cultural groups to mainstream culture industries, and a concern 
for the relationships between researchers and those people who are 
studied. In the final chapter of the book, chapter 10, I conclude by 
discussing the role of concepts in subcultural theory and the social 
sciences more generally. As will be seen in the coming chapters, 
being clear in our use of theories and concepts is key to improving 
sociological knowledge of subcultural phenomena. 


Theoretical and Methodological 
Traditions 


Subcultural studies emerged out of two distinct sociological tradi- 
tions. In the US, the earliest coherent set of subcultural studies was 
carried out by sociologists at the University of Chicago during the 
1920s and 1930s, although these sociologists did not identify them- 
selves explicitly as subcultural scholars. In fact, the concept had not 
yet entered sociological use. In the UK, an explicitly subcultural 
approach to the study of working-class youths was developed at the 
Center for Contemporary Cultural Studies in the 1970s. In their 
own ways, each tradition has come to play an important role in the 
field of subcultural studies today. Scholars in other places have since 
added significantly to subcultural studies (see, e.g., White 1999, 
2006a), just as other traditions have since established themselves, 
including the criminological study of deviant and delinquent youths 
and, perhaps most salient today, the field of “post-subculture” 
studies. 

In this chapter, I will consider the significance of these areas of 
scholarship by looking at their historical roots and trajectories. My 
intent is not to artificially narrow the complexity of subcultural 
studies. What I do want to offer instead is a heuristic frame through 
which to view that complexity. I will begin with historical overviews 
of the American and British traditions of subcultural studies, noting 
their theoretical and methodological underpinnings, significance, 
and weaknesses. I will then discuss the current state of the field by 
considering post-subculture scholars’ criticisms of subculture, reac- 
tions to those criticisms within subcultural studies, and finally by reit- 
erating a symbolic interactionist theory of subculture that addresses 
many of these concerns. 
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American traditions | — the Chicago School and 
urban ethnography 


Founded in 1890, with courses first offered in 1892, the University 
of Chicago included one of the first sociology departments in the US 
— a department which has had lasting theoretical and methodologi- 
cal significance for American sociology as a whole. Its significance is 
to be found in how, during the early twentieth century, a number of 
faculty began to systematically study the social dimensions of urban 
life in Chicago with their students. In the early days, sociology at the 
University of Chicago meant the sociological study of Chicago. The 
city itself had emerged over the previous half-century from a small 
town of approximately 10,000 inhabitants in 1860 to more than two 
million in 1910 and thus offered a prime setting for the develop- 
ment of empirically based urban research. A sociology department 
document from 1893 said as much: “The city of Chicago is one of 
the most complete social laboratories in the world ... No city in 
the world represents a wider variety of typical social problems than 
Chicago” (cited in Ritzer 1994: 71). Of course, urban research was 
not a new idea; European sociologists had been studying the growth 
of cities and their effects on social life for decades. Ferdinand Tönnies 
is one of the best known in this respect for his categorization of two 
basic types of social groupings: Gemeinschaft (“community”) and 
Gesellschaft (“society”). According to Tönnies (1988[1887]), pre- 
industrial social life was best characterized in terms of the close famil- 
ial and neighborly bonds that developed in small communities. In 
such locales, people tended to share a similar worldview that included 
a concern for communal bonds over individual freedom. But with the 
growth of cities, Tönnies argued, the density of extended-family net- 
works and face-to-face interaction with neighbors, which facilitated 
close bonds and a sense of “we-ness”, disintegrated. Urban life was 
characterized by constant interaction with relative strangers where 
people tended to look out for themselves. However, much European 
social research on cities relied as much on armchair theorizing as it 
did on second-hand accounts; little in the way of empirical research 
was done to explain social phenomena. 

As we saw in chapter 1, Henry Mayhew’s work in mid-nineteenth- 
century England represented a kind of premonition of what was 
to come, for it was within urban environments such as London 
and Chicago that subcultures originally emerged as a sociological 
concern, perhaps because of the process of social disintegration just 
mentioned. Two Chicago faculty members are particularly note- 
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worthy here: W. I. Thomas and Robert Park. Thomas was part of 
the old guard, so to speak, a scholar who earned his doctorate in 
literature and classics from the University of Tennessee in 1886, 
before sociology had been established as an academic discipline, 
but whose interests drew him to sociology and Chicago in the mid- 
1890s. Thomas is perhaps best known for his groundbreaking study 
of emigrants to Chicago and their continued ties to their homeland. 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (1918-20), co-written with 
Florian Znaniecki and published in five volumes over three years, was 
American sociology’s first sociological urban ethnography, consisting 
of autobiographical materials, newspaper accounts, court and other 
institutional records, and public documents. And, while later cri- 
tiques effectively argued against the validity of some of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s findings (e.g., Blumer 1939), their work was nevertheless 
of major importance for legitimating an ethnographic approach for 
studying cultural groups within a modern industrial society. 

Another of Thomas’s claims to fame was his recruitment of Robert 
Park to Chicago in 1914. Like Thomas, Park was seriously inter- 
ested in empirically studying the urban processes that constituted 
the culture of cities. He had worked for some time as a newspaper 
reporter in several large American cities and had during those years 
developed a rather ecological perspective, “a conception of the city 
... not as a geographical phenomenon merely but as a kind of social 
organism” (Park, cited in Faris 1967: 29). This insight was to be cul- 
tivated by his subsequent study of sociology at Harvard in the US, as 
well as in Berlin and Heidelberg, Germany, where he was inspired by 
German social theories of the city. Echoing the German sociologist 
Tonnies, Park wrote in 1925 that the rapid improvements in modes 
of transportation and communication had changed the social organi- 
zation of the modern city, which in turn affected the everyday culture 
of urban populations in sometimes negative ways. “It is characteristic 
of city life that all sorts of people meet and mingle together who never 
fully comprehend one another” (Park 1925: 26). Yet Park’s claims 
were not made without empirical evidence; thus, what he added to 
the European tradition of social theory was his belief in the impor- 
tance of studying first-hand the experiences of people’s everyday 
lives. 

In order to make sense of urban ecology, Park encouraged his 
students to leave the classroom and explore the city in order to “seek 
rich personal experience with the topics of their interest; to get inside 
the subject and even live it as far as possible” (Faris 1967: 30). Such 
a method of data collection rested more on anthropological than 
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sociological traditions of that time. Whereas Thomas’s ethnographic 
work on Polish peasants had relied on material cultural artifacts to 
provide unobtrusive data, Park promoted the use of interviews and 
participant observation, methods that many early sociologists found 
to be untrustworthy because of their subjective sources. Still, Park’s 
enthusiasm and knowledge won over many students who relished 
first-hand experience in the “field.” Park’s insistence on field research 
was not just for the sake of data collection. Rather, it was part of a 
larger task to broaden the scope of social science methodology in 
order to improve sociology’s theoretical and explanatory strength. 
We must remember that sociology as an empirical science was still in 
its infancy at that time. Some sociologists were developing statistical 
methods for explaining social processes, while others were influenced 
by the more qualitative, anthropological study of lived culture. 

The Chicago School’s legacy has emphasized the latter, as Edward 
Shils noted in his mid-century assessment of sociology: 


they [the Chicago School] have fulfilled a momentously important 
function in the development of social science by establishing an 
unbreakable tradition of first-hand observation, a circumspect and 
critical attitude towards sources of information, and the conviction that 
the way to the understanding of human behavior lies in the study of 
institutions in operation and of the concrete individuals through whom 
they operate. (Shils 1948: 54—5) 


Sociological ethnography has become an amalgam of Thomas’s 
and Park’s visions of what count as valid data. Ethnographers are 
concerned first and foremost with the culture and lived experiences 
of the people they are studying. For that reason, they engage in the 
process of naturalistic inquiry — studying individuals and groups in 
naturally occurring settings rather than in laboratories or through 
attitude surveys. This involves recording people’s behaviors, actions, 
and words; how they relate to others; where they are and what they 
are doing. Naturalistic inquiry may also involve collecting aspects 
of material culture — written letters or diaries, music collections, 
art, trash: whatever makes up the physical environment surround- 
ing the people being studied. Good ethnography often goes beyond 
naturalistic methods, especially when sociologists want to understand 
people’s own subjective interpretations of how and why they do what 
they do. Observations alone may allow a record of what people are 
doing, but not much, if anything, in the way of their intentions or 
subjective understandings of such behavior. Therefore, ethnogra- 
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phers interact with study participants, either informally through par- 
ticipation in mundane activities or more formally through interviews 
designed to reveal people’s accounts of their thoughts and emotions. 
The strength of the ethnographic approach, as developed by the 
Chicago School, lies in the detailed description of subculturalists’ 
everyday lives through observations and the insider’s perspective 
gained through interaction with those being studied. 


American traditions Il — deviance and strain 


Belief in the value of ethnographic research became a mantra at 
Chicago and led to graduate students such as Paul G. Cressey, 
Frederic Thrasher, and later William Foote Whyte and Howard 
Becker (among others) undertaking detailed empirical studies of 
urban subcultures.! What made their work subcultural was their 
emphasis on non-normative (i.e., deviant) collective behavior. It must 
be said that Chicago School sociologists did not explicitly concern 
themselves with subcultures as we understand the term today. For 
the first generation of scholars doing subcultural research, an objec- 
tive, etic perspective was the norm as they tried to make sense of 
the cultural variations that existed in different ecological zones in 
the city, as well as the social problems that arose when people from 
different zones interacted. It was an etic perspective inasmuch as, 
even though these scholars were active in the everyday lives of their 
research subjects, the WASP culture of academia was far removed 
from the culture of those subjects — usually minorities, immigrants, 
or the working poor who were most susceptible to social problems 
and therefore more likely to develop alternative cultural methods for 
dealing with them. 

Chicago was coincidentally an excellent city in which to study social 
problems and their subcultural solutions. Max Weber remarked at 
length about Chicago’s urban problems during his visit to the city in 
1904. 


All hell had broken loose in the “stockyards”: an unsuccessful strike, 
masses of Italians and Negroes as strikebreakers; daily shootings with 
dozens dead on both sides; a streetcar was overturned and a dozen 
women were squashed because a “non-union man” had sat in it... 
Right near our hotel a cigar dealer was murdered in broad daylight; a 
few streets away three Negroes attacked and robbed a streetcar at dusk, 
etc. — all in all, a strange flowering of culture. (Weber 1975: 285-6) 
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Twenty years later, when Chicago’s sociologists were at their most 
active collecting ethnographic data, not much had changed. One of 
the most conspicuous aspects of Chicago’s reputation in the 1920s 
and 1930s was the magnitude of its crime: beer wars and bombings, 
racketeering, holdups, and gang murders made headlines all over the 
world. Chicago sociologists had noted by this time that most patterns 
of criminal behavior were acquired during the “youthful days” of 
criminals’ lives, and research into the origins of juvenile delinquency 
and deviance appeared to be of strategic importance for explaining 
social dysfunctions (Faris 1967: 72). 

Significant effort was therefore put into the empirical — both 
quantitative and qualitative — study of deviance, primarily because 
sociologists were convinced that the roots of deviant behavior were 
to be found in social phenomena rather than reduced to biological or 
psychological profiles of delinquents, which was the common practice 
among physicians, psychologists, and correctional officers. Two early 
subcultural studies can serve as exemplars of the sociological study 
of deviant subcultures. The first, relying on a mixture of quantitative 
and qualitative methods, was Frederic Thrasher’s (1927) study of 
1,313 youth gangs in Chicago. By the time Thrasher began his field- 
work, many scholars had perceived that juvenile delinquency tended 
to occur in groups rather than in solitary individuals. Thrasher’s goal 
was to map out the social processes that underlay such behavior. He 
noted that gangs originally formed through casual interaction but 
were subsequently integrated through “conflict,” presumably with 
people in other areas of the city, that is, with people of different class 
and ethnic backgrounds. He characterized gangs in terms of typical 
behaviors, including “meeting face to face, milling, moving through 
space as a unit, conflict, and planning,” the results of which were “the 
development of tradition ... esprit de corps, solidarity, morale ... 
and attachment to a local territory” (Thrasher, cited in Faris 1967: 
73). Thrasher’s findings were explicit: gangs were not caused by psy- 
chological abnormality, but rather by sociability and a shared sense of 
adventure and excitement. He also noted that gangs were “primarily 
a phenomenon of the children of foreign-born immigrants. [. . .] The 
normally directing institutions of family, school, church, and recrea- 
tion break down on the intramural frontier of gangland and the gang 
arises as a sort of substitute organization” (ibid.). Nearly twenty years 
later, William Foote Whyte (1943) would characterize the gangs in 
his ethnographic study of a single Italian neighborhood in much the 
same way. 

Paul Cressey’s (1932) The Taxi-Dance Hall was another example 
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of Chicago-based research into deviant lifestyles among the margin- 
alized urban poor. Taxi-dance halls were private clubs, popular in 
many large Americans cities of the day, where women were employed 
to dance with men who patronized the establishment. A young 
woman who worked as a “taxi-dancer” was so named because, “like a 
taxi-driver with his cab, she is for public hire and is paid in proportion 
to the time spent and the services rendered” (p. 3). One of Cressey’s 
concerns was how young women “regressed” through a taxi-dancing 
career, from dancing to some eventual form of prostitution and 
then back into “normal” society. What made his study particularly 
subcultural is how he framed participation. Recalling the distinc- 
tion I highlighted in chapter 1 between “marginality” and “non- 
normativity,” we can see how taxi-dancers represented both forms of 
subcultural experience. Taxi-dancers tended to come from Eastern- 
European immigrant families, who clustered together in Chicago’s 
ethnic neighborhoods and who had relatively limited career options 
like rolling cigars in factories or providing menial office labor. Taxi- 
dancing offered a temporary respite to young immigrant women’s 
dissatisfactions with their lives in home and neighborhood. Rather 
than surrender to immediate prospects of dead-end jobs or marriage 
after secondary schooling was completed, these women chose an 
alternative means of securing satisfaction in their everyday lives that 
was grounded in the desire for the excitement of city night life and 
the increased prestige that accompanied a job earning much more 
money than their mainstream peers. Through participant observa- 
tion and interviews with many people in and around the subculture, 
Cressey showed how: 


the career of the taxi-dancer ends in her late twenties. It is a source of 
income only for the interim between later adolescence and marriage. 
[. ..] All this exists because, as never before in our mobile cities, it is 
possible for young people to lead dual lives, with little probability of 
detection. [And] if she so desires, [the taxi-dancer] has a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever before afforded to such a girl to “come back” and again 
fit into conventional society. (Cressey 1932: 84) 


Both Thrasher and Cressey noted the significance of ethnicity 
in their research, as well as the conflictual relationship between 
these young men and women and the mainstream adult world 
around them. But we need to turn away from Chicago sociology 
for a moment to find a theory that frames that conflict in a useful 
way. Like early Chicago sociologists, Robert K. Merton, working 
at Harvard and later Columbia University, also developed a theory 
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to explain deviant behavior. He first posited that the social struc- 
ture of any society includes cultural goals — aspirations that society’s 
members share — and institutionalized means of achieving those goals. 
He also posited that a society in perfect equilibrium would provide 
people with goals as well as the means to achieve them. Following 
from Durkheim, Tonnies and other classic theorists, Merton (1938) 
argued that modern societies were not always in equilibrium and thus 
the social structure could not adequately support or control society’s 
members. Disjunctures between cultural goals and the ability of its 
members to achieve those goals arose, and along with these disjunc- 
tures came psychological strain. Using an economic example, Merton 
argued that, for some people, the desire to achieve society’s cultural 
goal of financial success was so strong that they would be willing 
to use illegitimate means to achieve it. For instance, working-class 
youths were socialized through mainstream channels to recognize the 
value and prestige associated with driving an expensive car, yet most 
could not foresee themselves having the opportunity to own such a 
car by conforming to traditional roles (i.e., by getting a good job and 
working hard). These young people therefore experienced strain or 
stress because they could not have what society defined as “the good 
life.” Not all individuals in a society experienced the same kinds of 
strains in everyday life and therefore Merton theorized different types 
of responses to that strain (see figure 2.1). 

One of Merton’s students, Albert Cohen, took this theory of strain 
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Figure 2.1 Merton’s strain theory 
Source: Adapted from Merton 1938 
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and applied it in an empirical study of delinquent youths, and in 
doing so improved Merton’s theory in at least two important respects. 
First, Merton’s theory framed strain as a natural consequence of a 
person’s inability to solve their problems. Cohen moved beyond the 
idea of psychological strain, arguing instead for a cultural understand- 
ing of why some young men engaged in deviant behavior. He empha- 
sized that a delinquent’s strain was linked to his frame of reference. 
He further theorized a social rather than psychological source of an 
individual’s frame of reference. Recalling Cohen’s definition of sub- 
culture from chapter 1, we see that its emergence requires “the exist- 
ence, in effective interaction with one another, of a number of actors 
with similar problems of adjustment” (A. Cohen 1955: 59). Cohen’s 
theory described how deviant behavior among the working poor could 
continue to occur in the face of strain. It would seem at first glance 
that marginalized lower-class individuals would seek ways of over- 
coming strain in order to fit into the larger society. Cohen argued, 
however, that the frustration they experienced because of their low 
social status led to a “reaction formation” whereby they inverted domi- 
nant cultural values and norms to legitimize certain lines of action 
(see also Irwin 1970). Rather than work to meet society’s cultural 
goals (e.g., work hard to gain the respect of mainstream society), sub- 
cultural youths inverted those goals in order to legitimate not achiev- 
ing them (e.g., committing acts of vandalism to gain the respect of 
similarly marginalized people around them). This conceptualization 
highlighted the social fragmentation occurring within modern urban 
areas and emphasized that both social and cultural structures shaped 
the problems youths experienced, as well as their possible solutions. 
In America, the subculture concept was further elaborated in 
the 1960s and 1970s as scholars attempted to improve its ana- 
lytical usefulness. Additional terms entered theoretical circulation, 
including “counterculture” and “contraculture” (see Roberts 1978; 
Yinger 1960), but these lines of research seem to have died out with 
the passing of the hippies. In 1970, David Arnold edited a book 
entitled The Sociology of Subcultures, but a look at its substantive 
content reveals mostly research on delinquency and gangs. The use 
of “subculture” as a sociological concept has continued in criminol- 
ogy (see, e.g., Hazlehurst and Hazlehurst 1998; Schwendinger and 
Schwedinger 1985), but it often takes youth culture at face value, 
focusing on correlations and effects rather than on cultural proc- 
esses or participants’ experiences. For the most part criminological 
research on subcultures assumes either the value-neutral stance of 
the academic (e.g., Baron 2007) or the paternalistic perspective of 
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the policymaker who assumes subcultural youths are always “at risk” 
(e.g., Wooden and Blazak 2001). Most problematic perhaps is the 
continued criminological interest in the links between subculture 
and crime (e.g., Holt 2007). Such work necessarily limits the field of 
research to criminal and delinquent groups and characterizes subcul- 
tural youths as a social problem in need of fixing, rather than seeking 
to understand how youths make sense of their own experiences. 


British traditions | — the Birmingham School and 
cultural studies 


Development of the subculture concept among mainstream American 
sociologists slowed just as a radically different approach to subcul- 
tures was emerging in the UK. During the 1960s and 1970s, the field 
of cultural studies emerged, particularly due to the efforts of scholars 
at the Center for Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS) at the 
University of Birmingham (Sparks 1998). There, a group of schol- 
ars with backgrounds in the social sciences and humanities studied, 
among other things, various aspects of working-class youth cultures 
that had emerged in the wake of World War II. As at Chicago, it was 
graduate students who were primarily responsible for the research 
carried out on a variety of post-war youth subcultures, including 
teddy boys, mods, rockers, skinheads and punks. But the subcul- 
tural theories produced at Birmingham stood in stark contrast to the 
American tradition of ethnography and deviance, preferring instead 
a neo-Marxian approach that emphasized social class and ideology 
above other sociological concepts. 

British cultural studies seemed particularly enamored with the 
continental theories of Antonio Gramsci, Louis Althusser, and 
Roland Barthes. Gramsci is perhaps best known for his reworking of 
Marx’s theory of conflict through the concept of cultural hegemony. 
An Italian, Gramsci was an active socialist, and later communist, 
organizer, beginning in the mid-1910s, who in 1926 was imprisoned 
by Mussolini’s fascist government, until just before his death in 1934. 
During those twelve years he wrote extensively on various political 
and cultural processes occurring both historically and in present-day 
Italy. It was in these Prison Notebooks (Gramsci 1971) that his theory 
of cultural hegemony emerged. At its simplest, hegemony is the idea 
that the ruling group in any society maintains its power not through 
force, but rather through the active participation of subjugated 
groups in their own repression. In contrast to Marx’s earlier theory, 
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which assumed that the proletariat (working class) would inevitably 
overthrow the bourgeoisie (ruling class), Gramsci argued that such 
a revolution could not occur because the ruling class socializes all 
members of society, including the working class, to see the elites’ 
possession of power as natural and normal. Members of the working 
class often express pride in their collective hard work and fortitude 
despite a lack of economic rewards or social prestige, for example. 

From Louis Althusser (1970) came an interest in ideology and 
structuralism as well as an extension of Gramsci’s theory of hegem- 
ony. Rather than limiting hegemony to the realm of politics, Althusser 
argued for a more ideological conceptualization that explained how 
hegemony worked its way into people’s very conceptions of self. 
Althusser was a philosophical realist, if a bit of a pessimist: he 
believed that it was impossible for people not to be socialized to 
accept power as a natural, common-sense structure that shaped their 
everyday lives.” He argued that no theory of human life — whether 
psychological, political, economic, social, and so on — could begin 
without first understanding how the people involved came to be who 
they are. How does anyone come to be who she is? According to 
Althusser, through the social structures into which she is born and 
raised. Althusser’s significance for cultural studies was his explicitly 
cultural approach to understanding the power structures responsible 
for socializing individuals. The consequence of this structuralist per- 
spective for social science is that people’s beliefs, emotions, values, 
and intentions — their ideologies — are seen as being impressed upon 
them from birth through the social structure. Structure thus became 
a key analytical concept. 

Language is perhaps the most basic and yet important social struc- 
ture in human life; it shapes how we define our reality and everything 
in it. Language functions through the arbitrary relationship among 
signs, what Ferdinand Saussure (1983[1916]) called signifiers — 
written words or uttered phrases — and signifieds, the mental concepts 
to which they relate. Communication is built upon a shared under- 
standing of such sign systems, the study of which is called “semiot- 
ics.” In the 1950s and 1960s, Roland Barthes developed a strand of 
semiotics that considered the embeddedness of power within sign 
systems. Perhaps the best example of this is shown in his collected 
essays, Mythologies (1972), wherein Barthes took the realm of popular 
culture as his object of analysis. Consider French wine, an example 
Barthes himself used. If a bottle of wine is a signifier, then its most 
basic signified is something like “a fermented alcoholic beverage.” 
Barthes argued, however, that the French created second-order 
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signifieds such as “healthy habit,” “relaxing,” or “sophisticated,” 
which made wine into something more just an alcoholic beverage. 
Answers vary as to why people might do this, and range from an 
ideological ploy by the wine industry to sell their product to the psy- 
chological security that comes from believing that one’s behaviors are 
primordially French. Whatever the case, the semiotic theories that 
explained such acts of signification became a third key component in 
cultural studies’ development at the CCCS. The different classes that 
comprise British society, for example, should be seen as products of 
signification embedded in power dynamics, with some groups being 
able to define themselves as upper class while demoting others to 
lower class (and thus less powerful) positions. 

Scholars at the CCCS took the concepts of hegemony, structural- 
ism, and semiotics as a set of grounding premises for the study of a 
variety of working-class youth formations. Following from Althusser, 
they sought to explain the emergence of youth subcultures in post- 
war Britain specifically, rather than all subcultures across time and 
space. Accordingly, they believed that British subcultures represented 
working-class youths’ struggles to differentiate themselves both from 
their parents’ working-class culture, often characterized by dead- 
end jobs or unemployment, alcoholism, and family strife, and from 
the dominant bourgeoisie culture as represented by police, bosses, 
teachers, and religious figureheads. Yet their parents’ culture was one 
they could not entirely escape, as class was considered a determining 
variable: “the most fundamental groups are the social classes, and the 
major cultural configurations will be, in a fundamental though often 
mediated way, ‘class cultures’” (Clarke, Hall, Jefferson, and Roberts 
1976: 13; see also Murdock and McCron 1976). Certainly, class strug- 
gles had occurred in the UK for generations. But, beginning in the 
late 1940s, the national economy shifted in a way that simultaneously 
worked to destroy traditional working-class cultural forms and open 
up new opportunities for class mobility (P. Cohen 1997 [1972]). The 
expansion of working-class jobs to rebuild the country after World War 
II, the restructuring of the urban landscape to deal with population 
growth (including significant numbers of immigrants), and the abilities 
of media technologies such as television and vinyl records to dissemi- 
nate popular youth culture all came together to create a conjuncture 
within which, according to the CCCS, youth subcultures emerged. 

Subcultures were not understood in terms of psychological strain 
or deviance, but rather as forms of collective resistance to cultural 
hegemony. Young people were torn between the threat of the 
destruction of their working-class heritage on the one hand and the 
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allure of a middle-class consumer lifestyle on the other. They reacted 
to this zdeological strain by producing new styles that represented their 
liminal cultural positions. The teddy boy’s Edwardian suit, the skin- 
head’s shaved head and boots, the mod’s pills and scooter — each was 
said to represent an ideological reworking of both their parents’ and 
middle-class “dominant” cultures.* Their resistance was conceptual- 
ized as impotent, however, because it never improved their marginal 
positions in society, never offered them a way out. Nevertheless, 
there was power in style insomuch as the dominant culture worked 
actively to dismiss, marginalize, or appropriate its forms for profit 
(J. Clarke 1976b; Hebdige 1979). 

The emphasis on style represented a major methodological dif- 
ference between the American and British traditions of subcultural 
studies: instead of an ethnographic approach, CCCS studies were 
primarily grounded in semiotic analyses. The semiotician’s job was 
to deconstruct the taken-for-granted meanings that were attributed 
to subcultural objects and practices. This deconstruction required 
the semiotician to interrogate how taken-for-granted meanings were 
created, distributed, and consumed. What CCCS scholars seemed 
to find, everywhere they looked, was that subcultures appropriated 
and inverted cultural meanings, often through the consumption of 
clothing, music, and other leisure commodities. Through “rituals of 
consumption ... the subculture at once reveals its ‘secret’ identity 
and communicates its forbidden meanings. It is basically how com- 
modities are used in subculture which marks the subculture off from 
more orthodox cultural formations” (Hebdige 1979: 103). From this 
perspective, all meaning was ideology-laden and subcultural youths 
themselves did not always understand what their objects and prac- 
tices “really” meant. Only the trained semiotician (armed with “good 
sense”) could see the ideological dimension of subcultural style. 
Thus, in reading Resistance through Rituals or other CCCS scholar- 
ship from the 1970s, we find very little in the way of insight into 
embodied subcultural participation. Research was driven by theory, 
by a preoccupation with class, and by a seemingly willful ignorance 
of how youths made sense of their own experiences. 


British traditions II — from the Manchester School to post- 
subculture studies 


With the exceptions of Michael Brake’s (1985) and Dick Hebdige’s 
(1988) books, British youth subcultures research seems to have 
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paused during the 1980s. Really, there was quite a bit of writing 
about subcultural theory during the decade, but much of it was 
inward-looking, critical, and rhetorical, focusing on the value and 
weaknesses of the CCCS’s quickly accumulated body of knowledge 
on youth subcultures from the 1970s, as well as its theoretical and 
methodological underpinnings, rather than on new research (see, 
e.g., G. Clarke 1997; McRobbie 1980). The CCCS as a research 
institute had moved on to other topics that represented the broaden- 
ing of cultural studies as an interdisciplinary project. These included 
Stuart Hall’s new work on ideology and the media (Hall 1982), Dick 
Hebdige’s move from youth subculture (1979) to media and art cul- 
tures (1988), Angela McRobbie’s broadening from girls (McRobbie 
and Garber 1976) to gender (McRobbie 1980, 1982), and Paul 
Willis’s journey from the pessimistic (1978) to the optimistic potential 
of youth culture (1990), among others. 

It makes sense to pause for a moment and consider not only criti- 
cisms of the Birmingham School’s work, but also that of the Chicago 
School, for the subcultural studies that emerged during the 1990s 
were built upon improvements to both traditions. Early American 
subcultural research suffered from several weaknesses, in retro- 
spect. First, ecological and strain theories were overly deterministic, 
conceptualizing subcultural formations primarily as reactions to 
mainstream social and cultural forces. Chicago’s ecological model 
emphasized that subcultures were to be found in class and ethnic 
niches within urban areas as adaptations to larger socio-economic 
forces. Subcultural participation was therefore not so much a matter 
of choice as a matter of environment. Second, strain theory tended 
to limit an explanation of subcultural emergence to the disjunctures 
between the desire and means for social status and economic success, 
discounting or minimizing other variables. And, while Albert Cohen’s 
theory went further by mapping out a social-psychology of subcul- 
tural participation, it similarly focused exclusively on marginalized 
groups. This highlights a third shortcoming — American sociology’s 
functionalist orientation led to a preoccupation with disintegration 
and delinquency, and eventually pulled the study of subcultures out 
of mainstream sociology entirely and into criminology. 

Birmingham School scholars had worked past some of these issues. 
A one-time visitor to the CCCS, Phil Cohen had already argued 
for the importance of making “the distinction between subculture 
and delinquency” (P. Cohen 1972: 30) — but the CCCS’s work 
on that distinction created a new batch of problems in the process. 
First, British scholars were as myopic as their American forerunners, 
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focusing narrowly on the working-class as the source of subcultures. 
Class was given even more analytical force in cultural studies through 
its preoccupation with Marxist theory, which was based on the notion 
of class conflict and which limited the CCCS’s ability to make sense 
of how different subcultures from within the same working class used 
culture differently to resist bourgeoisie social forces. The CCCS also 
implicitly located white males at the center of subcultural action; 
racial minorities and girls were either on the sidelines or not present 
at all. Finally, it must be said that subcultures were theorized as rela- 
tively static and homogeneous entities vis-a-vis a dominant cultural 
regime. There was subcultural uniqueness to be found — the teds and 
mods were different, for example — but their stylistic variability was 
explained away theoretically as two examples of ideological struggle 
rather than treated as unique processes to be empirically explored. 
This is no doubt related to a final criticism: the CCCS’s preoccupa- 
tion with theory coincided with a lack of empirical data. The studies 
we find in Resistance through Rituals, for example, are for the most 
part abstracted discussions about youth subcultural phenomena. 
They don’t contain any data collected directly from the lives of young 
people themselves; in fact, most don’t contain data of any kind. 

By the early 1990s, however, a new crop of innovative perspec- 
tives was on the horizon, which has since had a significant impact 
on subcultural theory and the field of youth subcultural studies. We 
can begin with the efforts of Steve Redhead, who published a body of 
research that sought to build upon and improve the theoretical legacy 
of the CCCS. Working from Manchester Metropolitan University, 
Redhead’s explicit goal was “to continue the . . . traditions of 1960s 
and 1970s CCCS, but in the very different theoretical and political 
environment of the 1990s” (Redhead 1997a: 2). In his view, the 
1990s were better characterized through the lens of postmodernism 
— through pastiche, playfulness, and irony. Many other scholars 
were quick to agree that the coherence, seriousness, and ultimate 
impotence of the Birmingham School’s subcultural theory was the 
result of an overemphasis on class and not enough on race, gender, 
or sexuality; that the 1990s represented a decade in the shadow of 
neo-conservatism in the US and UK; and that consumerism had 
reached new levels that coincided with a new conception of collec- 
tive behavior, authenticity, and culture. What had emerged during 
the late 1980s that served as the example par excellence of these new 
theories was rave or “club” culture. 

The Manchester School’s approach is well represented in the 
edited volume The Clubcultures Reader (Redhead 1997a) and in its 
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companion text, From Subcultures to Clubcultures (Redhead 1997b). 
Here we find the first collective theoretical alternative to the CCCS’s 
version of youth subculture, though one more eclectic than a post- 
modernist might hope. Redhead provides no real introduction to the 
seventeen independent chapters collected in The Clubcultures Reader, 
which are connected only loosely under the headings “theory” and 
“commentaries.” But what we find inside is an emphasis on popular 
culture, music, and consumption — now important concepts in con- 
temporary studies of youth. Redhead’s prior work in dance culture 
had gone a long way in establishing not only the significance of music 
in what was called a post-Birmingham perspective, but also in break- 
ing down the assumed relationship between music preference, style, 
and subcultural affiliation (Redhead 1993). What emerged among 
many studies during the early 1990s was the recognition that sub- 
cultural style could no longer be understood as a representation of 
ideological strain among working-class youths. Instead, the mixture 
of punk, mod, and hippy styles among rave participants signaled 
“entirely new ways of understanding how young people perceive 
the relationship between music taste and visual style ... revealing 
the infinitely malleable and interchangeable nature of the latter as 
these are appropriated and realized by individuals as aspects of con- 
sumer choice” (Bennett 1999: 613). Consumption had certainly 
been discussed by previous British scholars, yet here we begin to see 
youth culture in terms of a “supermarket” or something available 
“over-the-counter” (Polhemus 1997; Best 1997). In other words, 
club cultures represented a new era of youth hedonism, reminiscent 
of the mods in the 1960s, yet academically framed in a way that 
celebrated a live-for-the-moment ideology rather than opined about 
youths’ failures in improving their lot in life. Young people’s cultural 
practices were now seen as agentic and affirmative, not as “magical” 
or impotent. At the same time, the Manchester School emphasized 
the relations between popular culture on the one hand, and law and 
order on the other. Many of the essays collected by Redhead (1997b) 
were more about social control and the hegemonic political-economy 
of popular youth culture than about hedonism and the freedom of 
lifestyle choice, and it is in this sense that his work harkens back to 
earlier British subcultural theory — “clubcultural” theory maintained 
a cautionary stance vis-a-vis the potential for participatory culture in 
the 1990s, just as the Birmingham School had. 

Nevertheless, the shift from subcultures to clubcultures signified 
an emerging alignment of youth studies with a post-Birmingham 
sensibility that did not assume to speak for subcultural members, 
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that treated subcultures as something more than a series of succes- 
sive moments of “spectacular” resistance, and that looked beyond 
an oversimplified us-versus-them portrayal of subcultures as “exter- 
nally differentiated, yet internally homogenous collectivities, exist- 
ing in clear opposition to each other and to conventional [culture]” 
(Muggleton 1997: 192). Sarah Thornton’s (1996) book Club Cultures, 
published before Redhead’s books with similar titles, subscribed to 
this post-Birmingham sensibility as well, yet offered a very different 
reading of clubculture, one that focused on its emergence from the 
din of mass culture as a signifier of cultural practice, taste, and iden- 
tity. Dissatisfied with critical theory’s damning of dance music as the 
lowest form of entertainment (e.g., Adorno 1990a, 1990b; but see 
also Levin 1990), her study of British clubbing/raving went beyond 
the boundaries of class and was not limited to a “moral panics” per- 
spective that frames subcultural phenomena in terms of dominant 
cultural expectations for how youth culture ought to be (see chapter 
6). 

In several ways, Thornton’s book is perhaps the most impor- 
tant subcultural study of the 1990s because it represents several 
developments beyond Birmingham School and Manchester School 
scholarship. Thornton returned to the roots of subcultural theory 
and method by invoking the empiricism of the Chicago School. Her 
study was the result of years of participation in and observation of 
clubbing activities, beginning as an avid insider and ending as a more 
mature but knowledgeable outsider (her development as a sociologist 
coincided with her aging out of the scene). This raises a second point 
that also refers back to earlier American scholarship: hers was really 
the first contemporary study that concerned itself with understand- 
ing youth culture from an insider’s perspective. Such a perspective 
allows the researcher to explore the functional, participatory, and 
lived aspects of young people’s material and non-material cultures 
in ways that outsiders would find more difficult, though there are 
potential pitfalls (see Hodkinson 2005). As one example of this 
insider approach, Thornton’s discussion of authenticity is distinctly 
intersubjective rather than objective, being informed by a more 
nuanced conceptualization of consumption than the CCCS utilized. 
This brings us to a third development, namely, that her study — like 
that of the Manchester School tradition — focused explicitly on the 
study of music and popular culture. The result of this shift is obvious 
in what is being canonized as youth cultural studies today. In the 
shift to music, we also see a movement beyond simplified divisions 
between middle-class and working-class cultures, highbrow and 
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lowbrow cultures, as well as reconsiderations of the role of media 
as tools of the “dominant” culture, somehow always outside of or 
in opposition to youth subcultures (cf. S. Cohen 2002 [1972]; Hall 
and Jefferson 1976; Hebdige 1979). Thornton helped lead the way 
in this last respect, as her study specifically addressed the extent to 
which outside media constructed the meaning and boundaries of 
club culture. 

The development of the clubculture concept around Redhead’s 
and Thornton’s works represents the lively theoretical debates about 
youth cultural collectives that continue today. Since the late 1990s 
a number of British writers have staked claims to one or another 
concept in their attempt to better characterize youth cultural forma- 
tions, just as American sociologists did in the 1960s and 1970s. David 
Muggleton (1997) offered an initial vision of the “post-subcultural- 
ist” in his contribution to Redhead’s (1997a) reader. Drawing heavily 
from postmodern theory, Muggleton’s post-subculturalist invoked 
style for its look alone rather than for any underlying meaning, and 
reveled in the availability of cultural choices afforded by the twenty 
years of cross-fertilization and collapsing boundaries among youth 
subcultures since punk. Muggleton’s work was followed by that 
of Andy Bennett, who introduced the concept of “neo-tribe” into 
youth subculture studies. Relegating subculture to “little more than 
a convenient ‘catch-all’ term for any aspect of social life in which 
young people, style and music intersect,” Bennett argued that youth 
“groupings which have traditionally been theorized as coherent 
subcultures are better understood as a series of temporal gathering 
characterized by fluid boundaries and floating memberships” (1999: 
599, 600). Like post-subculture, neo-tribe emphasized a general 
decline in the willingness of many young people to commit to a sub- 
cultural identity, preferring instead a more playful approach to sub- 
cultural participation. Other concepts have similarly functioned as 
possible alternatives to subculture, including “scenes” (Straw 1991; 
Kahn-Harris 2007), “lifestyles” (Reimer 1995; S. Miles 2000), “fan 
cultures” (Jenkins 1992), and “figurations” (Atkinson 2003). 

To varying degrees, these authors have called for the dismissal of a 
concept that maintains no small amount of analytic usefulness. They 
tend to characterize subculture as a rigid concept, too weighed down 
by the shortcomings of its CCCS past to remain useful. Subculture 
stands now as a straw man, an easy target for post-subculture schol- 
ars. Yet we can see how early CCCS scholars anticipated a variety of 
subcultural forms among youth from the very beginning. Clarke and 
his colleagues noted that the term “subculture” always referred to 
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a wide variety of cultural potentialities. Although subcultures “take 
shape around the distinctive activities and ‘focal concerns’ of groups 
[they also] can be loosely or tightly bounded. Some subcultures are 
merely loosely-defined strands or ‘milieux’ ... they possess no dis- 
tinctive ‘world’ of their own. Others develop a clear, coherent iden- 
tity and structure” (Clarke et al. 1976: 14). Post-subculture scholars 
tend to study the first type of socio-cultural phenomena that Clarke 
mentions: loosely defined strands or milieux that possess no distinc- 
tive world of their own. However, post-subculture scholars have 
jumped the gun by arguing that the subculture concept is irrelevant 
altogether, mainly because they have invested their theories with 
the basic (and false) dichotomy described by Clarke. As we look at 
a variety of youth cultural phenomena in the coming chapters, we 
will see that there are many youth cultures that can be understood in 
terms of both “types,” depending on whose perspective you take. I 
would add here that Clarke’s comments seem not intended to iden- 
tify two types of subcultural forms at all, but rather two poles between 
which all subcultural phenomena may be located on a continuum. In 
any case, what we must keep in mind is that youth subcultures are not 
real things. They are abstractions created and communicated among 
people — academics, parents, newsmakers, moral entrepreneurs, and 
kids — that shape our understandings of young people’s collective 
activities. 


Back to subculture — the symbolic interactionist tradition 


In the introduction to his second Australian anthology on youth 
subcultural research, Rob White (2006b: v) noted that: “for all the 
talk about youth culture or youth subcultural theory, there has actu- 
ally been relatively little published material ‘on the ground’ which 
describes the experiences and everyday life of different groups of 
young people in subcultural terms.” His comments seem to refer 
both to the Birmingham and Manchester Schools’ traditions that I 
have just discussed, as well as to Australian scholarship. The problem 
for White was two-fold. First is the issue of scholars talking past each 
other through divergent analytic and conceptual approaches. Second 
is the reason academics study subcultural phenomena in the first 
place — some want simply to understand, others want to improve 
youth-related policies, while still others seek to provoke widespread 
social change through their writing (White 2006b). These varying 
approaches to and reasons for doing subcultural scholarship have 
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resulted in debates within the field subculture studies, some of which 
have focused on methods of categorizing young people as a key 
problem (see Sercombe 2006; Tait 2006). That debate brings into 
the open the relationship between the development of theory and the 
implications for young people’s lives. 

Scholars continue to weigh in on the relevance of “subculture” in 
various ways, usually either by additionally criticizing the concept 
and the CCCS’s approach to subcultural studies (Bennett 2005; 
Bennett and Kahn-Harris 2004; Weinzierl and Muggleton 2003) 
or by defending its continued relevance to social life (Blackman 
2005; Gelder 2007; Greener and Hollands 2006; Hodkinson 2002; 
Williams 2007). At least two problems continue to plague current 
polemics. The first is a lack of proper attention to previous work by 
sociologists in the development of the subculture concept. While the 
concept has been primarily used by criminologists in North America 
for the past several decades, sociologists have produced clear analytic 
inroads pertaining to a variety of youth- and adult-oriented cultural 
forms. For the most part, however, such work has been ignored 
by scholars — especially those in the UK and Australia - who seem 
unable to work outside the shadow of the CCCS. The second is 
either ignorance of, or an avoidance of, the fact that multiple layers 
of analytic concepts may be usefully employed to make sense of the 
incredible diversity of cultural phenomena being studied today. For 
example, “subculture” and “scene” do not need to compete head-to- 
head when we could more usefully recognize subculture as a cultural 
concept and scene as a social concept, each performing a comple- 
mentary role (see, e.g., Williams 2006a). Rather than pit concepts 
against one another as if they were all epistemologically equal and 
competitive, (post-)subculture scholars might instead focus on the 
cleavages and boundaries among these concepts, recognizing and 
exploring how they may be used in concert to better understand 
youth cultural activities today. 

Some scholars’ lack of attention to previous sociological theories 
of subculture appears to be subsumed by what Ken Gelder (2005: 
1) has referred to as a “rhetoric of newness” — being more con- 
cerned with new concepts than with refining existing ones. In his 
review of youth subcultural theory, Shane Blackman (2006) took 
post-subcultural theory to task, highlighting a variety of problems 
that underlie its epistemological position. Among criticisms along 
the lines of those I have already discussed, Blackman argued that 
post-subcultural theory overemphasizes the individualizing dimen- 
sions of contemporary consumer societies while overlooking the 
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continuing relevance of larger social structures such as race, gender, 
and class. In chapter 3, I pick up and develop the concepts of race 
and gender. But I first want to reframe Blackman’s criticism, which 
basically argued in terms of postmodernism’s attention being fully 
on “individualistic identity and individual performance in subculture 
where ‘young people do identities rather than have identities’. They 
no longer see the term group as possessing permanent qualities” 
(Blackman 2006: 14). Blackman’s criticism is well intentioned but 
off the mark. Focusing on identity and performance is not in itself 
the problem — the problem is that of certain scholars’ unwillingness 
to empirically link such identities and performances to larger socio- 
cultural structures that come to appear rather permanent in their 
effects (see Becker 1986; Fine and Fields 2008). In order to back 
up this claim, let’s turn to a symbolic interactionist theory of sub- 
cultures that is thirty years old, is never cited in the (mainly British) 
debate on subcultural theory, yet offers us some very useful tools for 
analyzing youths’ collective behaviors without having to rely on “neo- 
tribe,” “club culture,” “scene,” or other postmodernist concepts as 
replacements for subculture. 

Symbolic interactionism is a sociological perspective that emerged 
in the early days of Chicago sociology out of the pragmatic philoso- 
phies of William James and John Dewey, the social psychology of 
George Herbert Mead, and interpretivist sociologies of Max Weber 
and Georg Simmel. In fact, symbolic interactionism is considered by 
many scholars to be the first articulation of a distinctly American soci- 
ology. As we have already seen, the Chicago School faculty and stu- 
dents immersed themselves in the everyday lives of the marginalized 
and deviant groups they studied. One major influence on University 
of Chicago sociology students during the 1920s actually came from 
the philosophy department in the form of George Herbert Mead, 
who lectured on topics including the links between society, language, 
selfhood, and the mind. Mead never published a foundational state- 
ment of his social psychology, but his students did after his death by 
collecting and editing several years’ worth of notes from his courses 
(Mead 1934). One of those students, Herbert Blumer, developed 
Mead’s philosophical approach to social psychology into a socio- 
logical theory of the relationship between individuals and society. In 
short, Blumer (1969) argued that society is little more than human 
interaction, itself facilitated by language and the shared meanings of 
social objects. Shared meaning is found in symbols, which signify or 
represent some other part of the social world. Symbols are spread in 
and across cultures through interaction with other people. Symbols 
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and interaction are crucial dimensions of subcultures because it is 
often a difference in shared meaning and interactional boundaries 
that cordons subcultural groups off from the larger society. 

As an historically American sociology, symbolic interactionism has 
never developed as large a following in other countries as in the US. 
Further, the dominance of structural functionalism in the US and 
Europe, beginning in the 1940s, has limited the impact of symbolic 
interactionism, a qualitative, micro-sociology. Yet, since the 1970s, 
sociologist and ethnographer Gary Alan Fine has published a series 
of research monographs and articles that articulates an interactionist 
theory of subcultures and offers conceptual clarification on many of 
the issues that concern (post-)subcultural researchers today. Fine’s 
work has focused on broadening the applicability of the subcul- 
ture concept in empirical research beyond studies of deviance and 
delinquency (which have, as we have seen, dominated American 
sociology), even though the object of most of his studies — fantasy 
role-playing (1983), children’s baseball leagues (1987), restaurant 
kitchens (1996), mushroom hunting (2003), and naive art (2006), 
among others — would not be readily recognized as subcultural in 
the sense that most “subculture scholars” used the term today. 
Nevertheless, such work offers useful insights into the forms and 
functions of subcultures. 

Four important points underlay a symbolic interactionist critique of 
traditional subculture studies. I want to spell each out briefly here in 
order to build a foundation showing how symbolic interactionism can 
offer us a useful framework for subcultural scholarship.’ First, scholars 
often fail to adequately differentiate subculture as an abstraction from 
the individuals that comprise it. In social theory this is known as “rei- 
fication,” the act of assuming that the concept is something that really 
exists. In everyday language, people talk about being a “member” of a 
subculture, for example. This is not wrong, but it makes a subculture 
out to be some thing rather than the abstracted culture that surrounds 
a collection of people. In other words, the term “subculture” is often 
used to classify people who comprise a social network or a population 
segment (e.g., a scene or a gang), rather than as a cultural phenomenon 
that refers to sets of shared values and beliefs, practices, and material 
objects. A second critique is that existing theories have not often suc- 
ceeded in delineating the referent of a subculture. If we understand 
a subculture to be a culture rather than a group, then we need to be 
specific in identifying who or what the subculture refers to. How do 
we identify the boundaries between a subcultural group and the larger 
society, for example? Relying on a demographic characteristic such as 
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sexual preference (gay/lesbian subculture) or age (youth culture), or a 
structural characteristic (criminal subculture) is problematic at best, 
because not all people in a particular category share values, beliefs, 
or practices. You can see this problem by looking back at Gordon’s 
(1947) attempt at delineating the subculture concept. Third, sub- 
culture scholars have tended to treat subcultures as homogeneous 
and static systems. This is sometimes hard to avoid, especially when 
studying the culture of a group. We feel obliged to identify a subcul- 
ture’s core characteristics — practices, styles, rituals, or beliefs — when 
in fact there may be an enormous variety that belies such attempts. 
To reduce a subculture to its so-called core is to lose sight of the fact 
that subcultures are in constant flux, shifting across time and space. 
Punk in 1977 in London was not the same thing as punk in 2007 in 
Atlanta (or even in 2007 in London). And while the label “punk” 
is readily affixed to people and practices in both places/times, the 
meaning of punk has been interpreted differently as it spread around 
the globe. Finally, symbolic interactionists argue that prior research 
has often been limited not only to analyses of “core” characteristics, 
but specifically to value-orientations. Such an approach risks fostering 
the assumption that a coherent subcultural body of knowledge exists 
that is distinct from the larger society and separate from the subcul- 
tural participants themselves. To be a subculturalist would therefore 
require internalizing a corpus of subcultural values, beliefs, and 
norms. But where does that corpus come from? It is a question of the 
chicken and the egg — subcultural values, beliefs, and norms cannot 
exist outside of their active creation by people who assign specific 
meanings to them, yet participants rely on pre-existing mainstream 
and subcultural knowledge as they are socialized into subcultural life. 
Students of subcultures must study more than value-orientations; 
they must also study the practices and material culture of groups to 
develop a keener understanding of how these corpora emerge in the 
first place, as well as their subsequent impact. 

Taking all this into account, a symbolic interactionist perspec- 
tive offers solid theoretical traction. Subcultures refer to culturally 
bounded, but not closed, networks of people who come to share the 
meaning of specific ideas, material objects, and practices through 
interaction. Over time, their interactions develop into a discourse 
and culture that shapes, but does not determine, the generation, 
activation, and diffusion of these ideas, objects, and practices. We 
can quickly unpack this definition to help clarify its significance. 
First, people share meaning about ideas, objects, and practices. Ideas 
refer to the non-material aspects of culture (such as shared values 
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and beliefs); objects refer to material artifacts (such as clothing or 
record collections); and practices refer to what people do (such as 
rituals, ways of talking, or music-making). In order to understand 
a subculture, we must consider each part in connection with the 
others. Second, interaction develops into discursive structures that 
affect how participants create, use, and spread aspects of the subcul- 
ture. Culture is not something that just acts upon us; nor is it only 
something we create; it is both and more at the same time. Through 
our relations with others, we make use of the very culture that acts 
upon us to shape our thoughts, emotions, and actions. Ideas, objects, 
and practices — the essential parts of culture — are transmitted 
via “communication-interlocks,” social linkages or conduits within 
and among networks of people. The concept of communication- 
interlocks highlights the idea that subcultures are not restricted to 
particular groups or areas, but can spread through whatever channels 
of social interaction exist. 

There are multiple types of communication-interlocks. One type is 
rooted in an understanding that subcultures are comprised of smaller 
group cultures. Fine (1979) calls these small group cultures “idiocul- 
tures,” but the idea behind the term is very similar to the concept 
of “scenes.” Let’s say that one person sees a tattoo in a magazine 
and shows it to her friends. They interact regularly on the topic of 
body modification and come to collectively value what they learn are 
called “tribal” tattoos and piercings. In other places, other groups 
of people may be undergoing a similar process. Members of these 
groups discover cult media on tribalism such as V. Vale’s Modern 
Primitives (Vale and Juno 1989), see a news report on the topic on 
TV, or search the internet for more information about tribal tattoo 
art. Through the internet or some other grapevine, they hear about 
a festival where people with tribal tattoo interests gather. By attend- 
ing the festival, they meet more people with similar interests, find 
fanzines, bands, clothing, and other cultural objects to interact with, 
some of which they feel represents their shared interests. Through 
various sources — festivals, websites, merchandise — they learn that 
“modern primitive” is more than a book, but also a label people 
use to identify their shared “subcultural” interests. Through all the 
interactions that comprise these connections, the modern primitive 
subculture is sustained and slowly changed as new people, ideas, and 
practices are inserted into the cultural process over time. 

Second, participants of subcultures are simultaneously partici- 
pants in many other networks, including families, groups of friends, 
schoolmates and fellow employees, neighbors, consumers, and so on. 
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All these relationships with other people form a series of “weak ties” 
that connect many different kinds of people (Granovetter 1973). 
Members of subcultures do not interact exclusively with one another; 
they interact with people in all their many networks and in doing so 
transmit (and receive) various bits of culture (from) here and there. 
So when two kids who sit together in class every day participate in 
two different subcultures (e.g., one is into role-playing games, while 
the other is into heavy metal), they may communicate subcultural 
knowledge with each other, which is then likely to be transmitted 
onward to members of the other subculture. Teachers too may learn 
quite a bit about each subculture by talking with their students or 
observing their interests, practices, and styles. Sociologists call these 
kinds of relationships “weak ties” because the individuals may only 
relate to each other within the realm of school; their relationship is 
one of instrumentality. Nevertheless, such weak ties facilitate the flow 
of information across (sub)cultural boundaries. 

A third type of communication-interlock is represented by indi- 
viduals or groups who inhabit key structural roles. In a long-lived 
subculture like that of deadhead or punk, recognized “old school” 
participants may act as gatekeepers and guides to becoming a “core” 
member of a local scene. To carry the example further, musicians 
disseminate subculturally relevant information to many local scenes 
(as well as outside subcultural networks) through songs and lyrics, 
inserts in records or CDs, or on official websites and blogs. Fanclub 
leaders, music critics, and others with higher than average “subcul- 
tural capital” (Thornton 1996, see also chapter 7) perform similar 
functions by interpreting subcultural content for insiders and out- 
siders alike. A final communication interlock consists of the various 
media through which all this subcultural knowledge is transmitted 
back and forth across subcultural boundaries. Music, fanzines, and 
band websites are examples of media used most often by subcultural 
insiders, though these and other media may be used by outsiders, 
including those of radio, TV, film, or literature. Suburbia and SLC 
Punk are cult-classic films that highlight the everyday lives of punks 
from an insider’s perspective, while mainstream sources, from TV 
news reporters to popular programs like Gray’s Anatomy, mischar- 
acterize youth styles and practices as delinquent or pathological. 
Through various mass media, information about a subculture is 
disseminated to members and non-members, shaping the attitudes, 
beliefs, and behaviors of all involved. 

As Fine and Kleinman (1979: 8) note, “through these commu- 
nication interlocks, cultural information and behavior options are 
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diffused, resulting in the construction of a common universe of dis- 
course throughout the social network in which they are spread. This 
social network serves as the referent of the subculture.” Following 
from Mead (1934: 89), a subculture is akin to a “universe of dis- 
course” (Fine 1983: 181) within which the practices of individuals 
refer to the subculture. Together, the communication-interlocks I 
have just discussed — multiple group cultures, weak ties, structural 
roles, and media diffusion — help to explain how subcultural knowl- 
edge is transmitted outward from a local network (providing outsid- 
ers with information about a particular subculture) and how new 
ideas and values may be transmitted into a subcultural network from 
the outside. The two-way movement of cultural knowledge brings 
about subcultural change as well as longevity. 

A symbolic interactionist perspective on subculture thus antici- 
pates many of the correctives or “fixes” that post-subculture scholar- 
ship has offered. Contentions concerning the subcultural meaning(s) 
of style have come to the forefront, as have music and identity (e.g., 
Bennett 2000; Huq 2006; Muggleton 2000). “[S]ubcultural divi- 
sions have broken down as the relationship between style, music taste 
and identity has become progressively weaker and articulated more 
fluidly,” write Bennett and Kahn-Harris (2004: 11), yet the status 
of each vis-a-vis subculture becomes reconcilable once we frame 
style, music, and identity as products of meaning-making among 
youths who are simultaneously members of multiple group cultures, 
connected through weak ties and often shared media consumption 
patterns. Thus, post-subcultural accounts of neo-tribal affiliations 
and the proliferation of scenes are little more than new empirical 
examples of something already theorized in terms of generic social 
processes. Similarly, Doreen Massey’s (1998: 122-3) conclusion 
that “the evidence seems to be that all youth cultures ... are hybrid 
cultures ... [all] of them involve active importation, adoption and 
adaptation” is nothing really new at all. A symbolic interactionist 
conception of subculture sees all subcultural phenomena as always 
having been fluid and heterogeneous, affected by outside cultures 
just as it affects them. 

We should also not forget that subculture continues to be a useful 
concept because it remains meaningful in the lives of many young 
people who define themselves as subcultural. Early in this chapter I 
noted W. I. Thomas’s significance in the Chicago School’s tradition 
of subcultural studies. Not coincidentally, Thomas is also a “founding 
father” of symbolic interactionism. In 1928, Thomas wrote that “if 
[people] define situations as real they are real in their consequences” 
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(Thomas and Thomas 1928: 572). His point was that we as human 
beings act based on the meanings that we attach to things, regard- 
less of the veracity of those meanings to others. If I believe my life 
is in immediate danger, I will act on that belief, regardless of how 
accurate my belief is. Similarly, irrespective of whether some scholars 
believe that we have turned a corner and left subcultures behind, 
many young people today still use this term. “Subculture” still has 
consequences then, consequences we must attend to as students of 
social science. 


Race, Gender, and Subcultural 
Experience 


I don’t think it’s any stretch of the sociological imagination to claim 
that the history of subcultural theory has been built on the concept 
of social class. That claim recognizes the larger history of the social 
sciences, particularly sociology and political science (and more 
recently, cultural studies), where class, and “social stratification” 
more broadly, have been as unavoidable as they have been indispen- 
sable in shaping our understanding of social selves, relationships, and 
structures. In chapter 2 we saw the power of class for explaining sub- 
cultures, whether through the relations among social stratification, 
urban ecology, and delinquency in the American tradition, or via the 
British tradition of using class as the key mediating variable between 
youths, parents, and the dominant culture. Beyond those two tradi- 
tions, subculture has been invoked by mainstream sociologists inter- 
ested in identifying and explaining the relationship between class, 
power, and culture. In one well-known articulation, Walter Miller 
(1971) used the concept to clarify the “everyday behavioral practices 
and conceptions of appropriate practice” of a class of people which 
he called “the low-skilled laboring class” (p. 114). Miller’s primary 
concern was with the continued lack of success in creating an over- 
arching conceptualization of low-status populations that could rest 
upon generally agreed terms and characteristics. His solution was 
to create a list of “status classes” that could manifest subculture. 
Status classes were categories of individuals who shared socially 
recognizable characteristics and roles that differentiated them from 
non-category members. For example, “male” and “female” exempli- 
fied status classes insomuch as gender roles (e.g., norms attached to 
behavior and dress) set them easily apart. Males, Miller claimed, were 
focused on competition, while females were focused on mating and 
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motherhood, which shaped their values and behaviors in predictable 
ways (cf. p. 115). In this line of thinking, class did not refer simply 
to educational achievement or monthly income, but intersected and 
overlapped with other forms of social stratification. 

There is a major problem with this type of conceptualization of 
subculture. One aspect of the problem is plainly evident in Miller’s 
assumption that people who share some demographic category such 
as sex also share (sub)culture. While scholars have identified some 
wide-reaching behavioral patterns among members of the two sexual 
categories (more on this below), there is much more variation to 
be found than similarity. All men simply do not think alike; nor do 
women. This empirical fact has become more salient as class has 
waned as an effective descriptor of subcultural phenomena. People’s 
daily lives are impacted (positively or negatively) by their skin color 
and assigned gender, as well as by their habits and demeanor, ways 
of speaking, and so on. Since the 1990s, especially, research has 
moved away from the study of marginalized groups in favor of non- 
normative groups where habit, style, and other such practices make 
for more appropriate objects of study. The emphasis on non-norma- 
tivity in subcultural participation today highlights two overlapping 
processes that help explain the inadequacy of Miller’s model. First, 
subcultures are now regularly framed in terms of people’s consump- 
tive practices rather than their value orientations or means of earning 
income. This is the predominant rhetoric of the “post-subcultural 
studies” trend via its focus on music and style, much of which over- 
looks considerations of marginalization and exclusion. Second, while 
class was once practically monolithic as a social-scientific explanation 
for people’s life trajectories, many cultural theorists agree that the 
fields of consumption and leisure-based networking now function 
as key resources for the development of meaningful identities. This 
should not suggest that class, race, or gender are unimportant, or 
that subcultural theory should ignore the idea of social stratification. 
In fact, it is worth taking the time to study the relationship between 
social stratification and subcultures carefully. Rather, the point I 
am making here is that identity is now more important than class in 
understanding social behaviors. 

Again, the idea here is not to write off class, or gender (or race 
for that matter) as useful conceptual tools in studying subcultural 
phenomena. I will discuss class a bit more in chapter 4, but for now 
I want to highlight race and gender as methods of social stratifica- 
tion. When we hear these terms in everyday English — “race” and 
“gender” — we tend to see them as referents to minority status 
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positions, that is, non-whites or women. The same often happens in 
the sphere of academia: a person who studies gender is assumed to 
be both a woman and a feminist scholar, for example. But race and 
gender are not simply minority categories; they are symbols people 
use to construct the identities of people with and about whom they 
interact. Thus, in theorizing race, ethnicity, and gender in subcul- 
tural studies, we should not assume that the discussion will be about 
minorities. Rather, we need to pay attention to how these concepts 
frame our understanding of all people. This means the way in which 
race or gender is handled by subculturalists and by academics doing 
subcultural research. One of the primary criticisms of CCCS studies 
of youth subcultures concerned their collectively uncritical approach 
to subcultural groups as white and male. But that criticism is only 
partially true. Dick Hebdige drew extensive connections among the 
African diaspora, Rastafarianism, and reggae music in his theory 
of punk style (1979); Angela McRobbie discussed the problems 
with theorizing girls in subcultures (McRobbie and Garber 1976; 
McRobbie 1980); and Geoff Pearson (1976) provided a socio- 
historical background to the skinhead’s program of interracial vio- 
lence through “Paki-bashing” — assaults on Pakistani and Indian 
immigrants in the UK. Similarly, when we look back at the early 
Chicago School studies of urban subcultures, we find that Cressey’s 
(1932) problem population involved Eastern-European women, 
while Thrasher (1927) and Whyte (1943) looked at ethnic minority 
youth when theorizing gang cultures. And yet much of subcultural 
theory has been implicitly rooted in white and masculine research. 
Writing a chapter on race, ethnicity, and gender is difficult because 
of the status of these concepts in social science versus their relative 
usage in subcultural theory. On the one hand, sociological theories 
today emphasize that they are processes, created and sustained 
through human interaction. Certainly, there are racial and gendered 
categories into which we easily fit most people. But I say “easily” 
and “most” because we sometimes come across people who belie 
typical categorization. How should we categorize an individual with 
one “white” and one “black” parent? Is he or she “white,” “black,” 
“mulatto,” “mixed,” or something else? Where does one draw the 
line between racial categories? Some societies have relied on “one- 
drop rules” (one drop of black blood made a person legally black), 
while others have relied on different percentages and even different 
measures for determining race. Gender, on the other hand, may 
appear more straightforward, but it’s not. Humans as a species 
have two types of genitalia, and being born with one type or other 
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determines an individual’s sex as male or female. Gender does not 
refer to genitalia, but rather to the social roles a person has based on 
their sex. Subcultural theory has, historically, failed to acknowledge 
the socially constructed aspect of race and gender. We need only 
look at Hebdige’s (1979) descriptions of how punk (which he saw as 
a white subculture) was made possible by certain appropriations of 
black cultural styles, to see how this is grounded in a certain insist- 
ence on the natural state of racial categories. The processes through 
which individuals identify others in racial and gendered terms are real 
in the sense of W. I. Thomas’s dictum that the things people define 
as real “are real in their consequences” (Thomas and Thomas 1928: 
572). In other words, the existence of race and gender results from 
the way people make them real through the practice of everyday life. 

This points out the difficulty in writing about these concepts. A 
critical approach to subcultural theory should help identify the proc- 
esses through which race and gender are made visible or invisible in 
subcultural experience and their effects on selves, relationships, and 
social structures. Therefore this chapter should not function merely 
as an opportunity to highlight non-white or non-masculine subcul- 
tural phenomena. And yet, if subcultural theory has been artificially 
narrow in scope in the past, serving primarily to frame the behavior of 
white, working-class males, then I should not pass up the opportunity 
to highlight non-white and non-masculine subcultural phenomena. 
As we will see, I have tried to tread a path that highlights subcul- 
tural experiences in terms of race and gender without reducing the 
discussion to racial and sexual voyeurism. 


From tsotsis to gangstas: “a living record” of race 
and masculinity 


Johannesburg, South Africa, during the mid-twentieth century rep- 
resents an interesting historical moment to look beyond class as an 
overarching determinant for explaining the existence and trajectory 
of subcultures and subcultural participation. There existed in and 
around Johannesburg and other townships in the 1940s and 1950s 
two subcultures — the ducktails and the tsotsis — that in some ways 
were similar to one another. But there was one major difference — 
the ducktails were white, while the tsotsis were black. According to 
social-historical accounts, both were comprised of young working- 
class males, typically unemployed and often engaged at some level in 
quasi-illegal or criminal activity, who were best known for their love 
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of stylish clothes and street toughness (see Glaser 2000; Mooney 
1998, 2005). They drew on American Hollywood iconography for 
their fashion and bravado, taking advantage of rising standards of 
living and the expansion of consumer industries that were affecting 
people at all levels of society during the 1950s and leading to what 
social theorists had already identified as an emerging “youth culture” 
(Parsons 1943). Reading histories of the ducktails, we get the sense 
that the lives of these working-class white males were as hemmed in 
as any teddy boy or skinhead studied by the CCCS twenty years later 
(e.g., J. Clarke 1976a; Jefferson 1976). And yet they were members 
of the dominant, white society. If race matters, then their subculture 
must have been different from that of non-whites in South Africa at 
that time. 

In his richly descriptive history of the tsotsis, Clive Glaser (2000) 
begins by informing us that for black Africans, youth had long been 
characterized as a time of “boisterous rebellion, mobility, fighting, 
assertion of independence, and sexual experimentation. Within the 
age set, sexual and social prestige is attached to being a good fighter. 
Socially, the young men are kept largely separate from the wider com- 
munity” (Glaser 2000: 3). At this level of generality there is a sense 
of a black youth culture quite similar to that from which the white 
ducktails came. Both youth cultures emerged as extensions of gender 
socialization, and it is thus in terms of gender that the cultures feel 
similar. While girls were socialized quickly into the narrow domestic- 
ity of womanhood, boys were afforded more and better opportunities 
to explore the gamut of masculine identity. Thus, as Mooney and 
Glaser describe them, ducktails and tsotsis alike were driven mostly 
by a mixture of hedonism, thrill seeking, and the search for prestige 
through consumption of leisure commodities, including clothing, 
cars, and drugs such as alcohol and marijuana. These may be char- 
acterized primarily as masculine aspects of subcultural participation. 

While various theoretical approaches each yield different def- 
initions of masculinity, interactionist and social constructionist 
perspectives have empirically identified sets of norms to which men 
often attempt to conform. Kahn (2009: 143) specifies winning, emo- 
tional control, risk-taking, violence, dominance, self-reliance, power 
over women, disdain for homosexuals, and the pursuit of status as 
mainstream masculine traits that members of Western societies will 
likely strive to achieve. However, it is important to re-emphasize the 
idea that such masculine norms/ideals are enacted by individuals 
situationally. In other words, there are no overarching cultural ideals 
that everyone orients to in the same way. Rather, there are multiple 
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masculine ideals that criss-cross cultural, racial, classed, and sexual 
boundaries. Further, individuals, because they inhabit all these cat- 
egories, orient toward masculinity depending on a variety of factors, 
including the situation in which they find themselves, significant 
others, and their own shifting sense of self. 

Setting aside considerations of gender for a moment, I want to 
first consider how race shaped black youth experiences very differ- 
ently from white experiences in South Africa. Centuries before, the 
European colonization of Africa had already created deep divisions 
between whites and non-whites, rooted in slavery and other forms of 
exploitation. Most relevant to the specific time period of the tsostis 
and ducktails was the ascendance of the National Party to power 
in 1948, which established a legal system of apartheid, separating 
the political and social world of whites from that of non-whites and 
mixed-whites across the country. The National Party created laws 
and policies with the intent of limiting black Africans’ access to 
natural and social resources in favor of the minority white, Afrikaans 
population. Blacks were effectively barred from owning land, from 
intermixing with whites, and even from being in certain areas after 
dark without a local work permit. The combination of these institu- 
tionalized processes of racial subordination imposed by the apartheid 
government, with the relative lack of adult control over young black 
males’ mundane practices, resulted in large numbers of disenfran- 
chised African youths who could see little benefit in conforming in 
a racist social system that limited their access to prestige, power, 
and dignity. From this disenfranchisement and discontent the tsotsi 
gangs arose. Even before tsotsis were a well-known phenomenon in 
the early 1950s, African males had for some time been forming close- 
knit generational groups across the country. Some were based on 
shared ethnic or rural identities and comprised of migrant, domestic 
workers; others were made up of boys who had broken away from tra- 
ditional African kinship and age structures; still others were the out- 
of-control children of “respectable” African families in the racially 
segregated townships. The subcultural groups themselves varied 
in form and function. Some were limited to mimicry of American 
cowboy styles as portrayed in film and kept busy with girl-chasing or 
petty crime, while others were more tightly controlled organizations 
involved in criminal activities such as armed robbery, extortion and 
rape. The term “tsotsi” came to refer to the latter type of young black 
male and broadly suggested an urban African criminal or “thug” 
from one of the black townships. 

There were diverse groups of young men interested in tsotsi as 
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both a fashion statement and a solution to the structural problems 
related to apartheid. Yet, even within the broad category of “tsotsi,” 
different groups developed different frames of reference for dealing 
with the realities of everyday life. While the tsotsi label was most 
often used by whites to mark a person in terms of blackness, poverty, 
and violence, some street kids saw themselves differently: 


We were neither thieves nor thugs, and never carried knives but we 
never hesitated to use violence against the tsotsis [.. .] who attacked, 
robbed and stripped people. ... Legally we should have handed them 
over to the police, but we were black [. . .] and the law was white. [. . .] 
We were little giants with power complexes, filled with acts of cruelty, 
injustice and oppression. We cleansed ourselves with rationalizations, 
armed in point with pious indulgences, like a Christian straight out of a 
confession box. (Modisane 1990: 67) 


This quote from a man reflecting on his own participation in tsotsi 
street culture decades earlier sheds light on the everyday mean- 
ings of race relations at the time and how they shaped individuals’ 
conceptions of their own subcultural participation. Yet the broader 
social identity of tsotsis in the 1950s was to be found not only in the 
violence of street life, but though unique and identifiable ways of 
dressing and speaking that marked them off from black youths in the 
mainstream population (Glaser 2000). Already cut off from white 
Afrikaans society, the young men earliest involved in a kind of proto- 
tsotsi subculture developed a criminal language called “tsotsitaal” 
which enabled them to discuss criminal behaviors while ensuring 
secrecy, but which also helped established a clear identity that sepa- 
rated them from outsiders. Over time, tsotsitaal came to symbolize 
a combination of pride in South African ethnic identities and resist- 
ance to the racist apartheid system. Drawn to their local bad-boy 
heroes in much the same way, many kids of that era were drawn to 
Hollywood tough-guy images of Marlon Brando in The Wild One 
or James Dean in Rebel Without a Cause, while young black males 
from the townships began learning and then disseminating tsotsi lan- 
guage and style into a more broadly used urban street culture. Other 
American icons also served to shape tsotsi fashion, with “stovepipe” 
pants, broad-brimmed hats and brightly colored jackets — modeled 
on the media images of Hispanic and African-American zoot suiters 
— coming to occupy a central position in reimagining racial identities 
and affiliations in the South African context. 

The language and image of the tsotsis represent the lived, embod- 
ied production of subculture as it existed under a system of apartheid. 
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Language and image, as we will see in chapter 4, are components of 
subcultural style that can function in sometimes very political ways. 
Nevertheless, the tsotsi subculture itself was relatively apolitical from 
its emergence in the 1940s until the early 1970s. One brief excep- 
tion was in 1960, when black political parties attempted to utilize 
tsotsis in race-based protests against the government. Those protests 
resulted in the Sharpeville Massacre and the subsequent round-up 
of some 15,000 youths from black townships around the country, 
the goal of which was to weed out problem youths (i.e., those with 
political awareness, followed by those engaged in criminal activities) 
from the law-abiding, subservient citizenry. Success in mobilizing 
tsotsis was limited, in part because of the lack of political knowledge 
possessed by the kids involved. 


Beyond the schools the Black Consciousness movement had little 
impact on [young people]. Non-school youth had low levels of lit- 
eracy and no institutional access to the ideas of the movement. Those 
involved in neighborhood gangs were absorbed in immediate parochial 
rivalries. Although they felt anger over blocked mobility, pass controls, 
and racial discrimination, they had no interest in politics [and] no sense 
of social or community responsibility. (Glaser 2000: 166) 


We can begin to see some of the structural conditions that affected 
black subculturalists differently from whites. The tsotsi gangs that 
engaged in victimization preyed on fellow blacks because they were 
relatively safe marks. Targeting whites would surely have brought a 
much stronger response from the authorities. Ducktails also preyed 
on the most vulnerable populations, carrying out racially motivated 
attacks on members of various non-white communities (Mooney 
1998). Interactions with blacks, however, could be peaceful under 
the right conditions, such as when dealing in marijuana or illegally 
distilled alcohol. Freed noted with disdain that: 


white ducktails in jeans and colorful shirts have been known to take 
their ... tarts to brothels in African areas. Here they meet the African 
tsotsis dressed in zoot suits ... They are sometimes joined by Indian 
boys and girls from Fordsburg. Kwela music or rock-’n-roll records are 
played, to liven up the party, and when brandy is taken and “giggle- 
weed” smoked, the color line in sex is speedily forgotten. (1963: 105) 


Such situations marked rare moments of racial intermingling 
within a repressive, racist regime, but they weren’t necessarily 
moments of resistance to the racist dominant culture. Scholars 
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working in the fields of masculinity and queer theory, for example, 
have highlighted the contradictory nature of gender roles in sub- 
cultures and how subcultural behavior that may at one level appear 
resistant to dominant gender norms may actually reinscribe and/ 
or reinforce the hegemony of dominant gender and sex roles in the 
process (Haenfler 2004b; Schippers 2000). Likewise, while tsotsis 
and ducktails may have interacted out of sight of the authorities, 
those interactions were still rooted in clear understandings of the 
dominant racial order. Local daily newspapers in South Africa regu- 
larly recounted instances of respectable white males, even into their 
fifties, carrying out brutal assaults on the local black population. 
Such widespread racial antagonism certainly played a role in the 
development of ducktail masculinity in racialized terms (Mooney 
1998). This differentiates ducktail masculinity from that of British 
subcultures described by the CCCS. Teddy boys in the 1950s, and 
skinheads in the 1960s and 1970s, received media attention for 
their attacks on West and East Indians. Analysis of their behavior 
tended to frame it in terms of their contradictory status as members 
of dominant white society and of the lower-working class (Hall and 
Jefferson 1976). Finding they earned little respect, and being forced 
to compete with non-white immigrants for jobs, their violence could 
be seen as a symbolic expression of status frustration. Ducktails and 
tsotsis were also extremely race conscious. But whereas teddy boy 
and skinhead attacks were more likely to be seen as unacceptable and 
anti-social behavior by the British mainstream, ducktails’ displays of 
hegemonic masculinity were more in line with interracial behaviors 
condoned in the dominant cultural order. 

The characterization of tsotsis as less willing to express violence 
toward whites is understandable when prefaced with knowledge of 
the forms of institutionalized repression throughout South African 
society at that time. Assaulting members of white society would have 
earned infinitely harsher punishments if caught. Ducktails’ acts of 
violence against blacks also make sense in terms of race and mascu- 
linity; ducktails were assaulting the same minority targets as older 
white men in their society and thus were less likely to incur punitive 
reactions by authorities. Can the same notion adequately explain the 
lyrical and embodied violence among blacks that is articulated in the 
styles of American gangsta rap today? Many rap songs speak directly 
to issues of black-on-black violence, describing and even glorifying the 
abilities of young black males to survive “gang bang” attacks, while 
approving of drive-by shootings or the control of women as ritual 
forms of earning subcultural status. Of course, rap is much more 
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than that. Hip-hop culture, a multibillion dollar global icon in the 
twenty-first century, emerged out of the African-American ghettos of 
New York in the 1970s and has since morphed into a multivalent 
and multiracial phenomenon with a variety of subcultural forms. Rap 
music stands as the primary creative force behind hip-hop culture, 
while rappers themselves come with diverse biographies and desires. 
Some rappers are quite political, while others seem to unknowingly 
mimic the tsotsis, engaging in intraracial, gang-based violence that 
propels only the luckiest few out of their marginal position in society. 

Like the tsotsitaal language, rap can be seen as a subcultural code. 
Cultural codes are ideological, structured, pragmatic representa- 
tions of the everyday life of the people who create them. They “are 
cultural, ideological inscriptions of meanings conceived, created and 
constructed, and then projected by performances which suggest that 
certain ways of being, thinking, looking, and styling are normative, 
preferable, and validated” (Banfield 2010: 9). The word “code” is 
significant because it suggests something not obvious, something 
with a hidden meaning. Codes must be deciphered. But who is quali- 
fied to be a code cracker? In chapter 2, I argued that the American 
and British traditions of subcultural studies differed in their basic 
approaches to subcultures. The former tended toward anthropologi- 
cal tools like ethnography, while the latter developed semiotic tools 
from the humanities. Semiotic analysis is, at face value, made for 
cracking codes. Subcultural codes exist as signs that the semiotician 
can translate into a mainstream language. The semiotician, whether a 
subcultural insider or not, is able to read the meanings buried within 
the code. Naturalistic methods can also be seen as good at decrypting 
the complexities of subcultural phenomena when we realize that even 
the most mundane aspects of social life are complex and require soci- 
ological mindfulness — paying attention in disciplined ways in order 
to perceive patterns that escape an uncritical gaze (Schwalbe 2005). 
If tsotsitaal and rap music are both subcultural codes, then perhaps 
what they encrypt is “the living record of a people’s journey,” an 
idea Hebdige (1979: 31) proposed to explain the existence of reggae 
music for Jamaican descendants of African slaves. “Living record” is 
an attractive way to conceptualize something like reggae, or tsotsitaal 
or rap. The tsotsitaal language, developed through the mixing of 
Afrikaans with Tswana, Zulu, and other native African languages, 
emerged out of the practical needs of certain black South African 
youths to hide the content of their everyday interactions from the 
dominant society. Thus the language, in form as well as content, 
represented the lived experiences of that racialized population. Rap 
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has also been approached in terms of what knowledge it holds, with 
scholars attempting to decipher it through analyses of rap music’s 
content. A noted scholar on the culture of hip-hop, Tricia Rose has 
written about the significance of rap music as a living record. Her 
book Black Noise (Rose 1994) begins with a discussion of a single 
word shouted by Flavor Flav, the flamboyant second man for Public 
Enemy. That word, “Confusion!” from the song “Can’t Truss It,” 
complements front man Chuck D’s story about the legacy of slavery 
and the cultural confusion that contemporary African-American 
society has experienced as a result. She then draws analogies between 
the legacy of slavery and the legacy of rap that was already emerging 
by the mid-1990s. Her overarching question concerns what rap tells 
us about black Americans’ experiences. Her answer is that, in part, 
rap signifies a “forbidden narrative [and] a symbol of rebellion” (p. 5) 
for millions of fans and consumers around the globe. Rap is part of 
a broader, “disguised criticism of the powerful [. .. that] produce[s] 
communal bases of knowledge about social conditions, communal 
interpretations of tem, and quite often serve as the cultural glue that 
fosters communal resistance” (pp. 99-100). In short, rap music is 
seen to collect, mediate, and represent black people’s experiences of 
racial and classed oppressions. 

But hip-hop has grown beyond those subcultural roots. One 
might be tempted to reduce the complexity of rap style today into 
a few competing types — for example, politically conscious rap that 
highlights the raced, classed, and often gendered positions of black 
Americans, versus the apolitical, chauvinistic gangsta rap that glori- 
fies the avoidance of work, the use of recreational drugs, and the 
control of women’s sexuality. This type of distinction could be ana- 
lytically useful in certain situations, but shouldn’t be reified into a 
“real” division between two separate schools of rap, mainly because 
there are many examples of hip-hop artists playing up or playing 
down both schools at once. This is true not only of rap music in the 
US, but throughout the globe (see, e.g., Huq 2006: ch. 6; Mitchell 
2001). Multinational corporations pay millions of dollars annually to 
guide the creative process of “gangsta” and “politically conscious” 
rappers alike, while apparel, food, technological, and other types of 
companies have invested heavily into attracting the fans of hip-hop 
to their brands, resulting in rap music now being a globally recog- 
nized commercial market with its own logics. One of hip-hop’s most 
salient features in popular culture today has to do with the mas- 
culine, competitive bias expressed in the style of rap’s best-known 
figures. This bias is often expressed by male artists whose lyrics and 
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style are apparently critical of some of society’s most basic cultural 
norms, including a good education, a full-time job, and a loving, 
cohesive nuclear family for emotional support — cultural norms with 
a distinctly Anglo-European flavor. The masculine and racial biases 
can be seen in rappers’ violent resistance to dominant definitions of 
the role of authority (e.g., N.W.A.’s “Fuck the Police” or Ice T’s 
“Cop Killer”), as well as in their objectification of women through 
an embracement of the “hustler” lifestyle that endorses the forceful 
treatment of “bitches and hoes” (Copes, Hochstetler, and Williams 
2008). 

The songs that often get circulated most — whether officially 
through radio play, or unofficially through illegal markets or peer-to- 
peer trading/downloading — are not necessarily those that critique or 
reaffirm traditional power lines per se, but rather those where rappers 
employ innovations in rhythm or rhyme to outshine others in the 
scene. Rapping and break dancing, both fundamental parts of early 
hip-hop subculture, were developed within the contexts of the street 
corner and other localized gatherings. Participants in street culture 
understand their marginalized position in society (Barker 2005). The 
street has been used as a place to make ends meet (e.g., drug-dealing, 
pan-handling, or begging, and other quasi-legal and illegal practices), 
but also as a place to express one’s status and identity within the 
scene, as in the cases of zoot suiters (Cosgrove 1984) and Hispanic 
lowriders (Chappell 2010; Sandoval 2003). As we saw in chapter 2, 
Albert Cohen (1955) theorized that members of marginalized groups 
inverted the tenets of mainstream culture, creating a subculture to 
which they could orient their everyday lives. This subculture was 
grounded in alternative values and conceptions of identity and status. 
For members of black urban street society, DJing, and later rapping, 
afforded individuals with the chance to stand out of the crowd. 
Banfield describes rap music as emerging from exactly this type of 
circumstance: 


In rap, street poets expressed themselves artistically by claiming to 
project the most authentic Black style and music. The street corner 
and the neighborhood party, just as in the past, became the Black per- 
formance stage on which community artists reflected their identity and 
projected their image. The DJ performers had to have “skills” to keep 
the party going. What made one better than others was his or her ability 
“to mix it up” between breaks, while changing the record. (2010: 171) 


DJ and rap skills became key measures of status in hip-hop subcul- 
ture, along with a series of other important distinctions. Over time, 
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as hip-hop became a highly sought after commodity, being a skilled 
rapper in itself became insufficient for inclusion in hip-hop subcul- 
ture. Black artists in particular sought to control access to hip-hop 
though a rhetorical grounding of hip-hop authenticity. One needed 
to be black, to be from “the street,” to have an “underground” sensi- 
bility, and to rap from the heart rather than for the money (McLeod 
1999). With skill and the proper credentials comes recognition and 
status. The circulation of one’s music provides a rapper with subcul- 
tural capital, which refers to the relative power or status an individual 
has within a subcultural scene (see chapter 7). That capital may be 
transformed into other types, including social or economic capital 
(Bourdieu 1986; Thornton 1996) that can improve one’s standing in 
mainstream society as well as in the subcultural scene. Some rappers 
are seen to “sell out” of the subculture by accepting record deals from 
major labels and moving into middle-class comfort while continuing 
to rap about the lower-class, urban street culture they’ve left behind. 
Thus, as rap has been transformed into a global commodity, hip-hop 
artists and fans alike have struggled to negotiate the meaning of rap. 
To what extent is the genre today a “living record” of the African 
diasporic experience, and to what extent has it come to signify a 
vacuous relationship with pop-cultural economics rooted in white 
voyeurism of the black Other? 


Negotiating the masculine bias: gender and “the 
master's tools” 


To what extent has the preceding discussion been about race versus 
gender? The images I have portrayed of two different black sub- 
cultures — one tied to European colonialism, the other tied to the 
African diaspora that was its consequence — are in fact about both. 
Analytically distinct processes of social stratification are socio- 
logically significant in their own right, but can be quite difficult to 
separate in the lives of individuals and groups. This complexity has 
long been made clear in the writing of feminist scholars of color, for 
example, who have keenly expressed the simultaneously felt burdens 
of racial, classed, and gendered inequities. Mitsuye Yamada is one 
example. She was a Japanese-American who experienced first hand 
the internment camps the US government set up during World War 
II to control so-called “dangerous foreign elements” — American citi- 
zens, permanent residents, and others whose parents or grandparents 
had immigrated from Japan before the war. These were people who 
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were considered dangerous to the country during the war because of 
their racial difference from dominant (white Anglo-Saxon Protestant, 
or “WASP”) society. She grew up keenly aware of her marginalized 
racial status in white America, but also aware of her marginalized 
status as a woman within both Japanese and American cultures. 
Reflecting on her experiences in the feminist movement of the 1970s, 
Yamada (1981b) recorded how white movement participants were 
constantly shocked that someone like her could be so outspoken, as 
if they “had never known an Asian Pacific woman who is other than 
the passive, sweet etc. stereotype of the ‘Oriental’ woman” (p. 74). 
What angered Yamada most about her life as an Asian-American 
woman was how she had taken an active part in performing the very 
roles — quiet and reserved, not prone to anger or aggressiveness — that 
men expected of women, just as whites expected of Asians. For the 
black men I discussed earlier, their visibility on the streets was often 
enough to spark panic among whites. Stereotypes of race (African) 
and gender (masculine) converge to create situational definitions 
that make black males highly visible in public. Whites, Asians, and 
other blacks often defer to them, momentarily elevating their status 
out of fear, but ultimately stigmatizing them as wild and unpredict- 
able individuals (Anderson 1990). But the opposite tends to happen 
for women, especially Asians. For them, the problem is one of 
“invisibility” (Yamada 1981a). 

Feminists have argued that perhaps the most significant barrier to 
achieving equality between the sexes is women’s failure to admit to 
themselves that they are a repressed group in American society. The 
feminist movement! is seen as one antidote to the problem of invis- 
ibility. Through it, women create space to act in ways that do not 
necessarily conform to society’s male-oriented expectations. Gender 
roles and heterosexual norms are equally called into question by 
feminists, who seek to carve out a reality that satisfies their own sense 
of what is fair and just in the world. Becoming a feminist requires that 
one recognizes the inequality coded into “normal” gender relations. 
“Not only the young, but those who feel powerless over their own 
lives know what it is like not to make a difference on anyone or any- 
thing. The poor know it only too well, and we women have known it 
since we were little girls (ibid.: 38). Yet this recognition of inequal- 
ity is, by itself, insufficient. Feminism requires an active response to 
these gender imbalances. Yamada’s descriptions of trying to come to 
terms with the double-binding effect of ethnicity and gender on her 
own sense of self sound remarkably similar to the stories girls? tell 
when explaining the processes of becoming and being subcultural. 
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Reading the literature on female adolescence reveals their beliefs that 
they have no voice, that they should put others’ needs before their 
own, and that they should internalize “negative” emotions such as 
anger and frustration. Subcultures offer an alternative, and to that 
extent women’s subcultural participation may be seen as a form of 
feminist activity. Women often report participating because of a 
desire to find different sources of self-esteem and social comparisons 
from those of the mainstream, which emphasize a narrow range of 
acceptable feminine attributes (e.g., physical attractiveness, nurtur- 
ing attitudes) and behaviors (e.g., “traditional” gender roles and 
sexuality). Yet to equate subculturalism and feminism in a direct 
way would be a mistake because studies have empirically shown how 
girls and women who participate in subcultures often do so under 
pressure to conform to “hegemonic masculinity” and “emphasized 
femininity” (Connell 1987). These terms refer to the actual practice 
of doing gender in everyday life — ways of dressing, talking, behaving, 
and so on are the moments through which gender comes into being 
and is reproduced. 

Hegemonic masculinity can be seen in practice in various music 
subcultures. Here I will focus on punk, hardcore, and heavy metal. 
Whether in a basement with ten people or at a festival with 10,000, 
music performances in these genres are predominately male, with 
distinctive practices that mark them as masculine, heterosexual zones 
characterized by the expression of physical power and emotional 
energy. Young men dominate the stage, as well as most of the area in 
front of it, with female musicians often tokenized by scene members 
(Krenske and McKay 2000). Stage performances are typically aggres- 
sive, with singers distorting their voices and sustaining their vocaliza- 
tions in order to amplify the expression of power (Walser 1993), as 
well as exhorting audience members to “get fucking crazy.” This is 
just what many participants do. Slamming, thrashing, moshing, and 
similar kinetic rituals require that individuals be prepared for what 
Lull (1987: 242) has called a symbolic “parody of violence” that 
nevertheless leaves participants bruised and sometimes bleeding. For 
males and females alike, such dancing is often cathartic. Its seeming 
chaotic nature facilitates the individual release of stress and negative 
energy within the context of a supportive subcultural community. 
And yet women who enter “the pit” are rarely given special treatment 
because they are “girls” except that they are sometimes mocked for 
their perceived lack of toughness or unwillingness to deal with the 
pain (see Roman 1988). A saying I’ve heard among members of the 
hardcore subculture is “equal rights means equal hits.” Androcentric 
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definitions of what counts as valued audience participation directly 
affect women’s status within the scene. For those who want to be 
regarded positively by other scene members, a situation emerges in 
which many feel they must conform to masculine codes of behavior 
or be marginalized (see Leblanc 2001). Consider how one young 
woman responded to a researcher’s questions about stage-diving at 
Australian heavy metal shows: 


I have chipped a few teeth and gotten black eyes from doing stage- 
diving and stuff... It is kind of a status thing, coming out of a gig with 
a bloody lip; you go, “Yeah, look what I got.” The more damage you 
do, the more fun it is [.. .] you just learn to accept it, it is fun to do. 
(“Shirley,” quoted in Krenske and McKay 2000: 299) 


Many participants do not seem to recognize the gendered contra- 
dictions implicit in such situations. The idea of status (which I will 
cover in more detail in chapter 7) in Shirley’s comments is predicated 
on displays of physical toughness, including acceptance of personal 


Image 1 Girls standing outside a mosh pit at a hardcore show in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Photograph by Thurel George. 
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injuries sustained while dancing. This is perhaps not surprising given 
the numerical superiority of males in the scene. And the problem is 
not confined to the heavy metal scene Shirley discussed — scholars 
have found similar problems in punk, straightedge, hip-hop, and 
others. Interestingly, women featured prominently in the early 
years of punk and hip-hop, but have to varying degrees been lost in 
dominant histories of these subcultures (Leblanc 2001; Pough 2004). 
Looking back to the time before heavy metal’s emergence as a coher- 
ent subculture, we can see a shift in the late 1970s from the almost 
farcical nihilism of early punk to the more politically informed and 
angry iteration of hardcore. Hardcore was a more aggressive, heavier 
music genre than punk. It borrowed musically from heavy metal 
while honing the in-your-face, resistant rhetoric of punk, fueled by 
outrage at the conservative politics that were engulfing the West at 
the time. The anger espoused in hardcore lyrics was also practiced at 
gigs in the mosh pit, which was later appropriated by extreme metal 
subcultures. Similarly, the criticisms of white culture found in early 
rap led to the proliferation of a gangsta ethos that glorified men’s 
strategies of resistance over women’s. The women who had played 
high-profile roles in punk and hip-hop as musicians, artists, and 
activists were pushed to the side as men’s anger demanded center 
stage. In a short time, girls were moving toward the peripheries, or 
out of local scenes entirely. 

The subsequent lack of female role models in the punk, hardcore, 
and straightedge scenes since the early 1980s, combined with the 
emergence of the hypermasculine “tough-guy” image, has limited 
girls’ sense of the possibilities for involvement. Women occupy a posi- 
tion of “damned if you do, damned if you don’t.” Girls like Shirley 
(above) who get in the pit to “kick some ass” embody a rejection of 
emphasized femininity (Roman 1988). Yet at the same time their 
behaviors conform to the expectations that male participants have for 
proper subcultural behavior, thereby reproducing hegemonic mas- 
culinity. Worse, “a woman who gives too masculine a performance 
(such as being ‘too aggressive’) risk[s] being labeled ‘bitchy,’ ‘butch,’ 
‘overbearing’ or any numbers of slurs .. . Women have to walk a fine 
line between being too feminine and not being feminine enough” 
(Haenfler 2006: 137, 139). The contradiction in women’s subcul- 
tural roles is not lost on the girls themselves. Many of them report 
having experienced sexual abuse, family violence, and other personal 
tragedies that led them to seek alternative communities. Once in the 
scene, they find that many of the males do not respect their partici- 
pation. “Being a female in the hardcore scene means you have to be 
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twice as dedicated to whatever you’re doing because you are bound 
to take a lot of crap from within the same community that is suppos- 
edly set up to help you” (quoted in Haenfler 2006: 136). There is 
often competition among women for subcultural status, which again 
plays into the hands of males. Punk, straightedge, and metal girls 
have similarly described circumstances in which they negotiate their 
femininity in order to attract males’ attention. Some do so by trying 
to be “one of the boys,” while others play up traditional feminine 
attributes in order to sexually attach themselves to high-status males. 

Can subcultural girls find ways/places to emphasize femininity on 
their own terms, or must they continually bend to the hegemonic 
masculinity of male-dominated scenes? More significant perhaps 
is the following question: through what process(es) may girls and 
women liberate themselves from the patriarchal structures that shape 
subcultures as much as they do other social and cultural dimensions 
of everyday life? While punk and hardcore have contained feminist- 
style discourse for years, their content has been diffused largely by 
males, and few bands or scenes have done as much as they could 
to actualize gender equality. In fact, male and female gender roles 
have been reproduced effectively through the paradoxical standards 
placed on girls’ participation. The best-known alternative to the 
hegemonic masculinity of punk and hardcore is the riot grrrl subcul- 
ture, which emerged in the early 1990s via Bikini Kill, Bratmobile, 
and other female-dominated bands. In direct response to the tough- 
guy image of 1980s hardcore, riot grrrl was a claim for women’s 
right to be angry, to be sexy, and to be anything else they wanted 
to be without any need to defend their choices to men. Bikini Kill’s 
Kathleen Hanna described the origins of riot grrrl as the result of her 
interest 


in a punk rock movement/angry girl movement of sexual abuse sur- 
vivors. And it’s not just angry girls, it’s everyone, because I’ve had so 
many people come up to me with their stories of sexual abuse, of being 
beaten up by their parents and stuff. Even if it’s not getting punched, 
it’s the emotional violence and hierarchy of the family — which is the 
same hierarchy that puts man over women, it’s the same fucking shit 
that is white over black, human over animal, boss over worker. (Hanna, 
quoted in Anderson and Jenkins 2001: 310) 


Riot grrrl put into practice the radical feminism of women of color 
who saw no way forward for women who relied on the establishment 
for support. A decade earlier, Audre Lorde had called for feminism 
to move beyond talk and into action: 
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Those of us who stand outside the circle of this society’s definition of 
acceptable women; those of us who have been forged in the crucibles of 
difference; those of us who are poor, who are lesbians, who are black, 
who are older, know that survival is not an academic skill. It is learning 
how to stand alone, unpopular and sometimes reviled, and how to 
make common cause with those other [sic] identified as outside the 
structures, in order to define and seek a world in which we can all flour- 
ish. It is learning how to take our differences and make them strengths. 
For the master’s tools will never dismantle the master’s house. They may 
allow us temporarily to beat him at his own game, but they will never 
enable us to bring about genuine change. (Lorde 1981: 107-8; italics 
in original) 


Riot grrrl was intended as a way to educate and energize young 
(punk) girls about a politics of separation from boys as well as from 
adults, including older women, who often try to speak on behalf of 
girls instead of letting them speak for themselves (Kearney 1998). 
It was based on the creation of a communal ethos and a rejection of 
the consumption-based routines of mainstream feminine adolescent 
culture. Riot grrrl’s early engineers built the subculture on the punk 
ethic of DIY — do it yourself — whereby young women would be the 
creators as well as consumers of things that were most important to 
them.’ Yet, while riot grrrl stands as the most obvious example of 
women’s attempts to build a subculture on their own terms, studying 
it from the outside begs that questions already asked in this chapter 
be considered anew: what counts for status and authenticity in riot 
grrrl? To what extent can a movement that excludes males build a 
better life for women when males and females must work together in 
the larger society? Where are the non-white grrrls in all of this? How 
can riot grrrls overcome the contradiction between their explication 
of violence against women on the one hand, and their right to “kick 
ass,” a masculine and quasi-violent message, on the other? 


Summary 


Race and gender are two of the most basic forms of social stratifi- 
cation studied by sociologists. They are so basic, in fact, that early 
social scientists took them for granted, seeing them as part of the 
natural order of human life. It was assumed that a person could 
move between social classes, but not between races or genders. Over 
the past few decades, however, scholars have come to recognize that 
these categories are neither natural nor given, but are the productions 
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of people’s interactions with one another. Like class distinctions, we 
make and remake race and gender every time we use their ideas to 
guide our interactions with other people. Of course, we are born into 
societies where social stratification is pervasive and so we tend to see 
such distinctions as natural too. This is why they remain such power- 
ful social forces in our lives. Looking at the ducktail and tsotsi subcul- 
tures in South Africa, in the mid-twentieth century, illuminates these 
social forces at work. Ducktail and tsotsi experiences were similar 
in some ways because members of both subcultures were socialized 
into comparable masculine roles within a male-dominated, Western 
nation-state. Yet their experiences differed in terms of their racial- 
ized relationship with the larger society and its dominant culture. 
The violence that marked both subcultures, for example, was visited 
on blacks because of their vulnerable status. Moving on to hip-hop 
subculture (and rap music in particular), we see that race and gender 
dynamics do not predict subcultural experience, however. While 
originally a product of African-American urban street culture, rap 
has taken multiple, overlapping trajectories over several decades. 
One of those trajectories remains a politically conscious critique of 
race and gender relations in contemporary Western society, while 
another trajectory has been the celebration of the gangta lifestyle, 
with its commodification by mainstream cultural industries that 
market this “exotic” aspect of black male street culture to mainly 
white middle-class consumers. This trajectory more or less main- 
tains current power lines across race and gender, ensuring that black 
rappers remain “dangerous” icons best known for their involvement 
in traditionally masculine, classed roles. These trajectories are two of 
the most obvious, but they are not entirely distinct. Take a look at the 
lyrics of rapper DMX’s 2001 album The Great Depression and you'll 
see how hip-hop artists move fluidly between them.+* 

Once we recognize the fluidity of racial and gendered perform- 
ances within subcultures, the next task is to look more closely at how 
individuals and groups negotiate them. Beginning with the work of 
feminist scholars of color, I looked at feminism’s call for awareness 
of and reaction to gender inequalities. Some subcultures, especially 
punk, hardcore, and hip-hop, contain critical elements that align with 
feminism and thus may attract girls and women who are searching for 
alternative communities of support. Yet the men who dominate these 
subcultures, numerically and hegemonically, actually reproduce 
many aspects of the dominant gender order, thereby offering women 
little change from the status quo. Females are thus often forced into 
a choice of masculinizing their behaviors in order to play by the male 
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rules, highlighting their own femininity as a way of catering to men’s 
preferences, or some paradoxical combination of the two. At least 
for punk and hardcore girls, riot grrrl emerged as an explicit, intra- 
subcultural critique of the continuing domination of girls’ lives and 
a way out of this paradox. In chapter 5, I will return to a discussion 
of how riot grrrls and others resist cultural hegemony, but in this 
chapter I ended with questions regarding the potential of authentic 
“girl power” subcultures to achieve the change they seek. 


Style 


with Jeffrey L. Kidder 


On a warm and sunny day in 2008, I headed to the Kunsthalle Wien 
— Vienna’s exhibition center for international contemporary art — to 
see the summer centerpiece, Punk. No One is Innocent. Given the size 
of the exhibition hall and the more-than-thirty years of punk history 
around the world, I kept wondering what awaited me. What would 
the curator decide to include? How would/could punk be represented 
under the auspices of contemporary art? Could a subcultural phe- 
nomenon whose heyday was so short, and yet has been so thoroughly 
commercialized since, be presented in a way that might appeal to 
subcultural and mainstream folk alike? Here is how the Kunsthalle 
described the subculture on display: 


Besides Hip Hop, Punk was the last global pop culture movement that 
aimed to be more than just an acoustic furnishing of teenager bed- 
rooms: a complete upheaval in fashion, gestures of style, artistic forms 
of expression, and music — from the improve-the-world poses rampant 
in the sixties’ Summer of Love to the nihilism and the No Future 
slogans of the Winter of Hate ten years after. Looking back from a dis- 
tance of thirty years, the exhibition Punk. No One is Innocent, focusing 
[sic] on the three metropolises New York, London, and Berlin as exam- 
ples, reveals [sic] how differently and yet consistently Punk as a meta- 
phor of revolt influenced music, fine art, and the look of young people 
in various cultural spheres. While it was mainly a style and fashion 
phenomenon in England, a close association between artists and Punk 
musicians was characteristic of the scene in the USA and Germany. 
Apart from works of art, the exhibition also includes historical artifacts 
such as flyers, record sleeves, manifestos, photographic documenta- 
tions, and films, as well as typical style emblems that exercise their 
influence in manifold formats to this day.! 
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After touring the museum for an hour, I realized that punk was 
being displayed to me in exactly the way I should have expected: 
as a gloss; a narrow, art-centric show filled with artifacts that only 
someone who was there in the 1970s or the most articulate contem- 
porary scenester might be able to recognize or appreciate. The most 
crowded corner of the exhibit while I was there was a small room 
where Richard Kern’s (1986) film Fingered flickered on one wall: 
as I walked in I saw a criminal outlaw-type guy and a punk/gothic- 
looking woman (played by punk diva Lydia Lunch), climb into an 
old beat-up car and drive off together. He drove them to an isolated 
area where he, with another man who was waiting there, began to 
sexually assault Lunch’s character. “This is punk?!” I asked myself, 
walking out without waiting to see whether they succeeded in raping 
her, and pondering the significance of such a film for punk subcul- 
ture. Perhaps I was just feeling old and out of touch, or perhaps I 
was not old enough to appreciate the display of “authentic” punk 
culture, but New York Times blogger Nick Currie (2008) seemed 
similarly discouraged. After his visit to the exhibition, he noted that 
“the paradox here is that official culture, in recognizing and memo- 
rializing punk’s subversive sting, is also removing it, making punk 
an official — and officially dead — part of the story of culture.” I left 
the exhibition hall frustrated, not least because an important part of 
my own youth had been reduced to three cities, some well-preserved 
material-cultural artifacts such as a God Save the Queen banner, 
and case studies on avant-garde artists from the late seventies whom 
Pd never heard of. Upon reflection, I found it ironic that I was there 
“consuming” punk in a way that contributed nothing to any scene, 
but rather acted to “defuse” the subculture, allowing a certain wild- 
ness inside the Kunsthalle just as it made the subculture safe for 
viewing by the general public. Penny Rimbaud, drummer for one of 
the most significant anarcho-punk bands from the 1970s, Crass, has 
argued that almost immediately after it was picked up on mainstream 
radar, “punk degenerated from being a force for change, to becoming 
just another element in the grand media circus. Sold out, sanitized 
and strangled, punk had become just another social commodity, a 
burned out memory of how it might have been” (Ratter 2001: 74). 
Such incorporation was not unique to punk. It happens with many 
subcultures that flaunt difference through symbolic means, includ- 
ing the hip-hop subculture I considered in the previous chapter. 
Various media can pick up on it quickly, producing first moral panics 
and then new trends and fads as the shock and awe subside and 
subcultural styles are domesticated. 
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This somewhat sour reflection on Punk. No One is Innocent is not 
meant to suggest that it was not a worthwhile exhibition. Quite the 
contrary: it distilled and crystallized in my mind the cultural signifi- 
cance of punk’s (and other subcultures’) visual, material culture. Of 
course, as a teenager, I had already come to understand a rather dif- 
ferent significance of punk style — to shock and to self-alienate, as well 
as to claim space and to form a collective identity through markers of 
shared taste. This pragmatic significance was unique neither to me 
nor to punk; it is used by participants in many subcultural worlds. 
But moving from an internalized pragmatic understanding of my 
own stylistic choices to making sense of the structured, objectified 
presentation of punk subculture through its stylized artifacts in a 
museum was quite a jump. For other subculturalists reading this 
chapter, a similar jump may be required. My own personal response 
at the Kunsthalle’s exhibit may be shared by others who came to 
punk in a different way from what was presented there. However, 
such personal, pragmatic experience cannot do justice to the broader 
sociological significance of style. Academic conceptualizations, as 
foreign as they may seem to many subcultural insiders, can add much 
to our understanding of subcultures’ most apparent dimension. This 
chapter investigates style as the most recognized concept in subcul- 
tural theory, including its sources in culture and social structure, and 
its function in social differentiation and integration. To do this, I 
want to describe how consumption and style have been conceptual- 
ized in various subcultural studies and elsewhere in order to facilitate 
a better understanding of their form, content (or lack thereof), and 
function. 


The meaning of style 


Style and subculture seem to go hand in hand. In fact, Dick Hebdige 
went so far as to conflate these terms in the title of his famous book 
on the subject: Subculture: The Meaning of Style. For Hebdige, and 
many social thinkers since, subcultures (especially youth subcultures) 
are to be understood in primarily stylistic terms. Writing around the 
same time as Hebdige, Michael Brake (1985) broke style down into 
three categories: argot, demeanor, and image (i.e., how subcultural 
members speak, behave, and look). While this is a good starting 
point, I find it useful to think about style in terms of cultural objects 
and cultural practices. Moreover, as we will see, the former is often 
tied up with the latter in complex ways. In other words, style is 
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about more than just a way of dress. It is about what, in the subcul- 
tural argot of hip-hop, is often defined as “swagger.” Consider, for 
example, rapper T.I.’s hit song with the chorus line: “No one on the 
corner have swagger like us.” In that song, T.I. asserts that his style is 
more than mere appearance; it is about his total aura. How he and his 
affiliates present themselves in everyday life is an expression of their 
subcultural essence. 

A subculture’s swagger is an expression of difference that much of 
the outside world does not like, precisely because it appears to con- 
tradict or confound what the world is or ought to be. A punk hairdo 
is an obvious and yet oversimplified example of style because it is 
at once iconic (most mainstream folks recognize its connotation to 
punk) and cliched, having largely lost its shock value. Clearly, there 
is a stark divide between the brightly colored towering points of a 
punk’s “liberty spikes” and the haircut of the stereotypical student. 
As another example, think about the disapproval of many adults over 
the “slam dancing” or “moshing” that goes on at heavy metal and 
punk shows, even while those same parents often accept the risks 
involved in their children playing sports. One would be hard pressed 
to argue that a mosh pit is more violent than an American football 
game. Participation in high school sports produces an estimated two 
million injuries a year, with half a million requiring doctor visits and 
30,000 resulting in hospitalization, and American football has the 
most injuries of any high school sport (Center for Disease Control 
2006). Yet, while parents and politicians may couch their objections 
to moshing in terms of safety, a critical reading of the issue finds less 
to do with dangerous or violent behavior and more with the manner 
in which it is carried out. The football player exerts brute force and 
experiences fear and pain for the honor of his team and the glory of 
his school. The performance itself is usually prefaced by the national 
anthem and maybe even a religious prayer for the players. For the 
heavy metal and punk thrasher, there may also be honor and glory 
in the pit, but it is removed from formal, adult institutions, instead 
being performed to the sound of “evil” or “troubled” music, often 
with lyrics depicting scenes of social depravity or calls for revolution. 

Adherence to mainstream styles should not imply that an individ- 
ual does not take part in deviant or forbidden activities. School ath- 
letes and the “popular crowd” engage in many of the same activities 
that marginal groups are stigmatized for — underage drinking, drug 
consumption, and promiscuous sex. Likewise, there are members of 
subcultures whose actual behaviors are far less deviant than those 
of stylistic conformers. It is by observing this fact that we see style’s 
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effective power. To wear clothes from the Gap or Abercrombie and 
Fitch is a sign to others that the wearer accepts a particular vision 
of Western, capitalist society where suburban, middle-class, and 
upwardly mobile equate with normalcy. The punk’s tattered clothes 
or the goth’s bondage gear does not fit into that vision — which is the 
very point of their stylistic choices. Each highlights the non-norma- 
tive dimension of cultural difference. Style is very clearly cultural and 
symbolic. Most people are quite consciously aware that the clothes 
we buy, the music we listen to, and even our mode of transporta- 
tion (whether a specific type of car, shoe, or bicycle) say something 
about who we are as individuals and as members of social categories. 
Which, to go back to the example of rapper T.I., is why he boasts 
of his swagger, and that of his friends. When they enter the public 
domain, T.I. and his collaborators make a point of looking, sound- 
ing, and acting outrageous. (Think of the Sex Pistols spitting and 
vomiting in Heathrow airport in January 1977, but more rational, 
more practiced.) Such stylized images and demeanors are significant 
primarily because they are intended to represent individuals with 
entrepreneurial spirit and unfettered masculinity, raised under the 
oppression of a dominant society intent on keeping them down. It is a 
cultural trope that has become strangely popular among mainstream 
consumers around the world. 


From consumption to subcultural style 


The transition of style from the subcultural to the mainstream could 
be analyzed in terms of hegemony or political economy. But, for 
our interests, let us focus for a moment on how the success of T.I. 
and other hip-hop “hustlers” stands as testament to the centrality of 
consumption in popular youth culture. Although adolescents had a 
measurable impact on the American and British economies, begin- 
ning in the nineteenth century, the idea of “youth” as a cultural or 
lifestyle-based phenomenon is largely a product of consumer indus- 
tries in the 1940s and 1950s in Western societies. Along with growth 
in the sheer numbers of young people in the 1950s as a result of war 
and post-war booms in birth rates, as well as the spending potential 
of these youths thanks to improved wage rates, marketers and adver- 
tising media successfully built up a dominant image of teenagers as 
a consumer demographic to be taken seriously. This was not just 
about the simple emergence of a teenage consumer market. During 
this time, mass media forms such as film and television, along with 
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new music genres like rock ’n’ roll, facilitated the fragmentation of 
“teenagers” into more complex youth cultures grounded in shared 
leisure practices. The fan cultures surrounding Elvis and The Beatles 
testify to the previously unknown voraciousness of youthful, leisure- 
based consumption. Culture is key here. It was more than just 
buying; it was also about the embeddedness of consumption within 
an articulated lifestyle. 

Young people began to explicitly identify themselves in terms of 
shared interests in media products during this time, though not all 
young people had the ability to consume the new youth products 
being offered to them to the same extent. One structuring factor was 
simple economics — working-class youth had relatively less money 
to spend on leisurely pursuits than their middle-class counterparts. 
While those from more affluent families had time to experiment 
with commodities and their associated emergent cultures, young- 
sters from the working classes participated in “youth culture” for a 
relatively short time, after which they were more likely to enter the 
labor force and disappear into the adult world (Bernard 1961). As 
such, subcultural participation was, for working-class youth, short- 
lived. A second structuring factor was cultural — parental culture 
helped define the focal concerns of these emerging youth subcultures 
(Clarke et al. 1976). In other words, the shape and structure of sub- 
cultures were often mediated by the class position of those involved. 
It is here that the concept of “spectacular consumption” became 
relevant in the development of youth subcultural theory in Britain. 
Youth consumption was seen as distinctly subcultural inasmuch as the 
objects consumed signified an attempt to solve collective problems 
associated with age and class position. 

American subcultural theory had not previously considered vari- 
ables such as style and consumption, emphasizing instead more 
traditional variables such as status, educational achievement, and 
employment. But British subcultural theory emphasized style above 
all else. In Resistance through Rituals, John Clarke and his colleagues 
expended a significant amount of energy in attempting to separate 
their cultural analysis of youth subcultures from the prior delin- 
quency studies common in mainstream sociology, as mapped out in 
chapter 2. Yet, despite their efforts, they ended on much the same 
note: subcultures were about solving the problems of everyday life. 
As they described it, subcultures “solve, but in an imaginary way, 
problems which at the concrete material level remain unresolved” 
(Clarke et al. 1976: 47-8). This was a rehashing of Phil Cohen’s 
(1972: 23) earlier assertion that “the latent function of subculture 
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is this — to express and resolve, albeit ‘magically’, the contradictions 
which remain hidden or unresolved in the parent culture.” What 
did these scholars mean by “imaginary” and “magical”? American 
scholars such as Albert Cohen had argued that subcultures inverted 
social norms and values, offering participants a new frame of refer- 
ence within which to gain status, reputation, and thus psychologi- 
cal well-being. That well-being was often predicated, however, on 
participation in delinquent/criminal lifestyles with serious objective 
risks (imprisonment, injury, or death). The CCCS suggested that 
the styles developed by working-class youth subcultures in post-war 
Britain were visually provocative and meaningful (i.e., styles were 
“spectacular”) and yet impotent when it came to improving one’s 
lot in life. The major difference was that the British approach saw 
the problem-solving as a collective, class-based affair, while the 
American approach had focused on more individualistic issues of 
status and mobility. 

In what way did spectacular styles represent magical solutions to 
the problem of class? If we look back at the consumption of styles 
before the mid-nineteenth century, we find that trends changed quite 
slowly, often lasting decades before being replaced. Classic “trickle- 
down” theories of fashion such as those developed by Veblen (1899) 
or Simmel (1957 [1904]) suggested that styles initiated from the 
highest social classes in society and only slowly worked their way 
down to the middle and working classes as prices dropped, mimicry 
ensued, and demand among the wealthy for something new emerged. 
This conceptualization held well into the twentieth century, as we 
can see in Goffman’s (1951) paraphrased assertion that: 


the class structure of society requires appropriation of symbolic devices 
by which social classes can distinguish themselves from each other. 
Clothing, generally, and fashion, in particular, lend themselves admira- 
bly to this purpose in that they afford a highly visible, yet economically 
strategic, means whereby those “above” can by the quality and “fash- 
ionableness” of their clothing signify their class superiority over those 
“below.” (Davis 1992: 111). 


The reasons why people with certain cultural, ethnic, or class back- 
grounds consumed certain styles of dress was not directly addressed, 
yet it was assumed that the upper class chose what would be the 
style first. There is a hegemonic implicitness at work in trickle-down 
theories, whereby it is assumed first that high fashion is internally 
structured, and second that people in lower social strata will follow 
the tastes of those in higher social strata. The Birmingham School 
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inverted that premise by highlighting the hegemony apparent in 
its form and then arguing that subcultures represented symbolic 
resistance to that hegemony. 

The CCCS was particularly concerned with hegemonic struggle 
and the potential for class-based resistance. While power struggles 
between the classes were nothing new, changes in the structures 
of everyday life in the post-war decades — the rise in working-class 
immigrant populations, technological changes that affected labor, 
the growth of leisure markets — created a situation in which members 
of the working class found themselves exposed to a contradiction 
of hegemonic ideals and material means. Social change in post-war 
British society was characterized partially by the ideologies of afflu- 
ence and “embourgeoisement,” the two of which together explained 
the widespread belief in the inevitable merging of the working and 
middle classes. At the same time, however, members of the working 
class remained subject to the (sometimes harsh) realities of industrial 
decline. Cut off from the means to consume in the ways marketers 
and editorialists encouraged, the working class held on to the impor- 
tance of “tradition” and its emphasis of hard work and masculinity 
as means to maintain a cohesive collective identity. Working-class 
culture was thus viewed as a response to the middle-class hegemonic 
ideology of cultural dilution. “What mattered, therefore, was not the 
passive re-making of the working class in the ‘affluent’ image, but the 
dislocations it produced — and the responses it provoked” (Clarke et 
al. 1976: 37).? 

CCCS scholars felt that youth subcultures were bound up in this 
ideological struggle. More specifically for our purposes here, the 
CCCS argued that style provided the empirical proof. To understand 
the appearance of youth subcultures within the post-war British 
social milieu, style was conceptualized as a symbolic expression of the 
frustration of young people torn between their parents’ working-class 
values and the allure of middle-class culture. Enter the teddy boys, 
or “teds,” lower-working-class young men whose appropriation of 
the upper-class Edwardian suit in the early 1950s gave the CCCS 
the chance to offer a very different reading of style and consumption 
from trickle-down theories. Teds, described as rough-and-rugged 
teens from the “mean streets,” some with a penchant for gang-style 
violence amongst various territorial groups, exemplified just how 
caught up in this struggle youths could be. Tony Jefferson (1976) 
argued that the teds began wearing second-hand Edwardian suits, 
previously an upper-class fashion but one that later found its way into 
second-hand stores, as “an attempt to buy status” (p. 85). They sub- 
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sequently adapted the style to include other cultural appropriations, 
including the bootlace tie from American western films of the day. 
Taking a significant amount of liberty in “decoding cultural symbols 
like dress,” Jefferson speculated that the bootlace tie was 


worn most prevalently . . . by the slick city gambler whose social status 
was, grudgingly, high because of his ability to live by his wits and 
outside the traditional working class mores of the society . . . [Thus its 
meaning, along with the Edwardian suit’s] symbolic cultural meaning 
for the Teds, becomes explicable as both expression of their social 
reality (basically outsiders forced to live by their wits) and their social 
“aspirations” (basically an attempt to gain high, albeit grudging, status 
for an ability to live smartly, hedonistically and by their wits in an urban 
setting). Jefferson 1976: 86) 


Material culture such as clothing became symbolic of an invisible 
cultural war between the classes. The same type of analysis was 
further developed by Hebdige (1983: 78), who argued that by the 
time mods were making headlines across the UK in the mid-1960s, 
“youth culture had become largely a matter of commodity selec- 
tion, of publicly stated taste preferences: this rather than that type of 
music or style or dress or brand of cigarette, ‘mod’ not ‘beat,’ ‘mod’ 
not ‘rocker,’ ‘mod’ not ‘ted.’ For youths in search of an expres- 
sive medium, goods could function symbolically as ‘weapons of 
exclusion’.” 

One key concept in the CCCS’s analysis of subcultural style was 
bricolage, brought into the social sciences by French anthropolo- 
gist Claude Lévi-Strauss (1968). A bricoleur is somewhat analogous 
to a handyman or a jack-of-all-trades. However, the French word 
implies surreptitiousness and deviousness as well. Bricoleurs, regard- 
less of the task placed before them, must make use of the tools, 
objects, and knowledge they have readily available to find a solution 
to the problem. In American popular culture, 1980s television hero 
MacGyver offered a clear example of a bricoleur — each week he would 
use an odd assortment of found items to defuse bombs, rescue would- 
be victims, or escape impossible situations. MacGyver, in fact, was a 
hero because of his bricoleur sensibilities. Viewers tuned in every week 
to see how he would solve the latest crisis — always by unconventional 
means. For his part, Lévi-Strauss had used the term to help explain 
the difference between the myths and magic of so-called “primitive” 
peoples and the scientific outlook of modern societies. Science and 
magic are not antithetical to each other, but instead are different ways 
of approaching the same problem — understanding the mysteries of 
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the natural world. “Primitive” people, like those of us in “modern” 
societies, gather all sorts of information about the world, for example, 
cataloging plant and animal species and noting their potential uses. 
But, according to Lévi-Strauss, “primitive” cultures used bricolage in 
making sense of the world around them. They took bits and pieces 
from the knowledge and beliefs already available in their culture and 
refashioned them to explain new phenomena they encountered. 

Subculturalists can also be seen as bricoleurs insomuch as they 
rearrange the symbolic meanings attached to mainstream cultural 
objects. From this perspective, subculturalists do not produce new 
things as much as they develop new uses for pre-existing ones. Said 
more fairly, they do produce new culture through their investment of 
new meaning: “when the bricoleur locates the significant objects in 
a different position with that discourse, using the same overall rep- 
ertoire of signs, or when the object is placed within a different total 
ensemble, a new discourse is constituted, a different message con- 
veyed” (Clarke 1976: 177). And, just as American TV viewers were 
enamored with MacGyver’s ability to escape any situation, CCCS 
scholars saw subcultural bricoleurs as a similar sort of hero. Their 
creative subversion of hegemonic culture through the appropriation 
of mainstream styles was indicative (indeed, exemplary as far as the 
CCCS was concerned) of the long-standing heroism exhibited by 
the English working class in the face of everyday oppressions from 
above (Thompson 1963). Their resistance to hegemony, while impo- 
tent in terms of its potential for societal-level change, was valorous 
nonetheless. 


Homology: ideology, image, and practice 


If subcultural style was intentional — which is to say, if subculturalists 
engaged in bricolage as a symbolic expression of their marginal social 
status — then some method of understanding had to be developed to 
make sense of those meanings. We have already seen that the CCCS 
took the perspective of “decoding” (Jefferson 1976) style by reading 
everything subcultural through a neo-Marxist lens, seeing class 
struggle as an overarching theme. Yet style is more than clothing; 
more than surface imagery. Style is active, performed, and practiced; 
produced by people in everyday situations. Subculturalists create new 
forms of demeanor, behavior, or talk, just as they create new clothing, 
art, or music. Style depicts much more than an impotent “class con- 
sciousness”; it represents the se/f-consciousness of its creators in both 
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an individualistic and collective sense. The CCCS viewed subcultur- 
alists as symbolic bricoleurs, yet they did not seem to understand, 
or accept the idea, that any subcultural group could appropriate any 
object. What if groups of young skinheads had appeared wearing 
dresses and proclaiming that such an act made them tough, or what 
if punks had adopted well-pressed suits and ties but claimed it had 
nothing to do with class conflict but rather was simply fun? How 
easily would such styles have been to decode? In the 1980s, male 
heavy metal musicians and fans alike adopted long hair, make-up, 
and skintight clothing — hallmarks of mainstream femininity — to the 
extent that the material cultural differences between male and female 
subcultural members were hard to see. How would a neo-Marxist 
theory of style be used to analyze that process? Tom Araya, singer 
and bassist for the seminal thrash metal band Slayer, once stated: 
“We put makeup on like guys, as opposed to putting on makeup like 
women” (in Ernest 2006). One could decode Araya’s make-up as 
“proof” that the feminine imagery of heavy metal signified the shared 
marginal position of women and working-class males in the con- 
servative political regimes of both the US and the UK, where metal 
music was strongest. Alternately, one could argue that the andro- 
centric heavy metal subculture was dabbling with feminist aesthetics 
at the same time as women in mainstream culture were negotiating 
their own identities through “power suits,” the “Annie Hall” look, 
and other cross-gendered clothing fashions. Or one could focus on 
Araya’s words, rather than his make-up, to argue that heavy metal 
was simply another social world in which femininity itself was subject 
to the whims of a male patriarchy. 

The possible consequences of any of these interpretations aside, 
my point is that there is always an assumed relationship among 
subcultural ideologies, images, and practices. The concept of homol- 
ogy makes this relationship most clear. Homology refers to the idea 
that, when studying subcultural style, “the object in question must 
have the ‘objective possibility’ of reflecting the particular values and 
concerns of the group” (Clarke 1976: 179). The ideology of mas- 
culinity in skinhead culture may be structured similarly to that in 
heavy metal, yet it practiced and expressed in subculturally specific 
ways. It is doubtful that a skinhead could ever conceive of “wearing 
makeup like a man,” just as early punks would likely have found suits 
anything but subversive — regardless of the stated intent. Homologies 
affect subculture insomuch as “the members of a subculture must 
speak a common language. And if a style is really to catch on, if it is 
to become genuinely popular [within the subculture], it must say the 
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right things in the right way at the right time. It must anticipate or 
encapsulate a mood, a moment” (Hebdige 1979: 122). Metalheads, 
punks, skinheads, and teds each encapsulated different moods or 
articulations of their disaffection with mainstream society, and 
thus the symbols each group wielded in the realm of leisure and 
consumption were unique. 


Abstract homologies: teddy boys, skinheads, mods, and punks 


If we agree that homology refers to the relationships among ideol- 
ogy, image, and practice, we must still decide how to theorize those 
relationships. Does a change in subcultural practice cause a shift in its 
image or practices, or vice versa? Or are subcultural changes among 
the three arranged in a more complex way? If the latter, how can we 
come to understand the shifting meanings associated with any or 
all of the three dimensions? As we have already seen, it was CCCS 
scholars who articulated the first homological theories of contempo- 
rary youth subcultures. They did so in a distinctly deductive way, 
theorizing style as a form of “signifying practice” that represented 
larger ideological currents in motion in post-war British society. In 
the case of the teddy boys, Jefferson (1976) argued that they were 
caught between the ideology of a middle-class lifestyle and the mas- 
culine culture that epitomized the labor-based reality of the working 
class. What were the effects of this cultural snare? On the one hand, 
teddy boys desired to fit into dominant society, to be respected as 
men rather than treated as members of the “lumpenproletariat” — 
thus their penchant for Edwardian suits. At the same time, however, 
they were also expected to remain faithful to the working class, with 
its emphasis on ready-to-display masculinity and resilience. This 
led to teds gathering in gangs and fighting amongst themselves (for 
potential economic benefit as well as for defense of one territory), 
and acting as young lads should by “taking the piss” at those in 
authority. Here we find the three elements of homology — ideology, 
image, and practice — packaged in a way that succinctly describes 
their relationship. 

The theorized relationship, however, was rather one-sided: ideo- 
logical conflict at the societal level preceded the development of 
subcultural bricolage. Style was a reaction. The teds were the first 
to stylistically work out these cultural tensions, but CCCS scholars 
also use the same homological model to make sense of subsequent 
spectacular post-war youth subcultures in Britain, with equally tidy 
results. In the case of skinheads, the closely cropped hair, the heavy 
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Dr Marten work boots, and the working clothes (t-shirts, denim 
jeans) emphasized the ethic of work and avoided pretensions of 
social affluence, while mob practices of protecting territory (at foot- 
ball matches as well as in the neighborhood) and aggression toward 
outsiders (“Paki-bashing” and “queer bashing”) represented their 
attempt to rebuild the dismantled working-class community (Clarke 
1976; Cohen 1972). At the other end of the spectrum were the mods, 
whose sharp suits and shoes matched their cleaned and polished 
Vespa and Lambretta scooters, “a formerly ultra-respectable means 
of transport,” and whose amphetamine use fueled a seemingly non- 
stop life of hedonism and consumption (when not at work). Unlike 
skinheads, mods embraced the possibilities of newly emerging youth 
markets in the 1960s. Their images and practices were the material 
results of their ideological commitment to consumerism, mixed, yet 
again, with their actual social position outside of the middle class 
(Hebdige 1976a). In short, skinheads and mods each embraced an 
opposing class-based ideology. Then there was punk. Whereas skin- 
heads wore exaggerated symbols of proletarian masculinity and mods 
reveled in the latest, hippest styles of clothing and music, punk style 
seemed to intentionally lack any coherent meaning. The more dense 
or nonsensical the hairdo or behavior, the more it idealized punk 
as a representation of “noise” rather than “sound,” a wallowing in 
the working class’s decline through a nihilistic inversion of objects 
(Hebdige 1979: 90). 

What these homological analyses have in common is their abstract 
nature, or said more critically, the disconnection between theory and 
subjective experience. In the introduction to Inside Subculture: The 
Postmodern Meaning of Style, David Muggleton described his experi- 
ence reading Hebdige’s (1979) Subculture: The Meaning of Style: 


Some years after the demise of punk (my version of it, that is), I was 
browsing in a Leicester bookshop when my eye caught the lurid cover 
... I took it home, began to read, and could hardly understand a 
word of it. I fought my way through until the bitter end, and was left 
feeling that it had absolutely nothing to say about my life as I had once 
experienced it ... Years later still, having taken a Sociology A-level at 
night school, I entered University as a mature student, where I gained 
a degree in Sociology and Cultural Studies. I re-read Hebdige’s book, 
now understood exactly what he meant, and still found that it had very 
little to say about my life! (2000: 2) 


This is because neither Hebdige nor many of his colleagues at 
Birmingham directly studied the lived experiences of subcultural 
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participants. It is as if they arrived at the theories of subcultural 
bricolage and homology without having left the office, deducing 
the meaning of style instead from their theoretical predilections and 
assumptions. Muggleton’s (2000: 12) critique of “structural overde- 
termination” is not unique; we can find prior, similar criticisms in 
Clarke (1982), Widdicombe and Wooffitt (1995), and later critiques 
in Bennett and Kahn-Harris (2004), Gelder (2007), and in this 
book, to name but a few. Evans (1997) has suggested that CCCS 
scholars recognized the value of studying lived, subjective experience, 
but were hamstringed by political-economic constraints that kept 
researchers out of the field, while Sabin (1999) has blamed cultural 
studies’ over-reliance on “big theories” that roll over individuals, pre- 
ferring grand narratives over attention to mundane human behaviors. 
I believe that both of these suggestions together explain a large part 
of the problem. Either way, it îs a problem — without collecting data 
from and about the everyday lived reality of subcultural stylization, 
the sociological results are suspect at best; grossly misrepresentative, 
pejorative, and demeaning at worst. Luckily, not everyone has done 
the kind of armchair social science I have just described. 


Ethnographic homologies: rockers, hippies, messengers, 
and homegirls 


One other example of homological analysis from the CCCS literature 
is worth mentioning here, and that is Paul Willis’s (1978) study of 
rockers and hippies. Unlike the analyses of skinhead, mod, and punk 
styles, which represented abstract homologies, Willis’s ethnographic 
study provided an in-depth, insider’s perspective on the everyday 
activities of subcultural youths, including their musical preferences 
and routine daily activities. Certainly, Willis showed a predilection 
for CCCS concepts like homology, but he also showed how, for 
example, hippies talked about the psychedelic drugs they favored 
and how they were complemented by experimental rock music, both 
of which resonated with and reinforced their disenfranchisement 
with their parents’ middle-class ideals. The rockers, coming from 
working-class backgrounds, eschewed both illegal drugs and progres- 
sive rock, cherishing instead speeding along the open roads on their 
modified motorbikes and listening to earlier forms of rock ’n’ roll, 
each of which echoed a deeper commitment to masculine concerns 
with rugged individualism. According to Willis, hippie culture rep- 
resented a cerebral critique of bourgeois ideology, while the rockers 
maintained a thoroughly practical orientation to the world, which 
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amounted to a tacit critique of bourgeois ideology. Moreover, it was 
a degree of individual machismo that brought rockers to both the 
motorcycle and rock ’n’ roll. In terms of music, unlike progressive 
rock, early rock ’n’ roll was driven by a danceable rhythm. It was 
music to move to, and this emphasis on movement (as opposed to 
melodic experimentation) underscored the rocker’s orientation to 
the world. As for motorcycles, rockers used the speed and power of 
the machine to confront danger and overcome it through individual 
ability and skill. Willis’s study is perhaps most significant because 
of his ability to show through direct empirical observation how 
subcultural lifestyles fit with a sociological theory of homology. His 
inductive approach gave empirical traction to what could otherwise 
be interpreted as little more than academic guesswork. Of course, 
ideology need not be reduced to a neo-Marxist formulation, suggest- 
ing forms of social control through false consciousness or hegemony, 
as most of the CCCS scholars had done. Instead, the term is more 
useful in a broader sociological sense as connotative of the various 
systems of meanings (values, beliefs, or worldviews) through which 
groups of people frame the world around them. It is at the level of 
everyday, lived reality where ideological struggles become visible, 
but such struggles are not limited to the social classes. Race, gender, 
taste, and a host of other variables may be used to distinguish among 
conflicting ideological terrains. 

More recent studies have broadened the analytical reach of homol- 
ogy and in doing so have further strengthened style as a concept 
in subcultural theory. One such study involved bike messengers in 
urban environments (Kidder 2005). Messengers perform a hectic, 
fast-paced job, delivering packages, one that regularly requires them 
to take enormous physical risks to meet the tight time deadlines 
of their clients. Anyone unfamiliar with the job should imagine 
riding a bicycle in the busiest of business districts (e.g., Midtown 
Manhattan or Chicago’s Loop). The main avenues are filled with 
cars turning unexpectedly, making sudden lane changes, and speed- 
ing up or slowing down erratically. On a bicycle, a simple two- 
wheeled machine usually weighing less than 25 pounds, you have no 
protection should you end up colliding with something or someone. 
Now imagine that to keep your boss happy you not only need to ride 
at top speed to make deliveries, but you also occasionally feel pres- 
sure to sprint through red lights and cut the wrong way up one-way 
streets to make rush deliveries. This is the everyday reality of working 
as a messenger — the faster you deliver packages the more money you 
make, while those who do not deliver quickly enough risk losing their 
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jobs to other couriers willing to take risks for more speed. Yet such 
skills are not only honed in order to earn a decent income. Rather, 
for many messengers, the fast-paced, dangerous riding is a symbolic 
practice that is embedded within a larger ideology that embraces the 
liminal aspects of their urban lifestyles (Kidder 2005). 

The symbolic relevance of messenger riding-style is best illustrated 
in events called alleycats. These are illegal messenger street races 
held in open traffic. Alleycats are not part of the workday, but rather 
are chances for messengers to collectively celebrate the dangers 
and excitements found in their job during their leisure time. Unlike 
other forms of bicycle racing, alleycats do not have set routes for the 
competitors to travel. Instead, it is the rider’s responsibility to find 
the fastest route to various checkpoints scattered around the city. At 
each checkpoint the rider has her manifest signed to prove she’s been 
there, and the first one to the finish line with a completed manifest 
wins. These races are less athletic events and more akin to hedonis- 
tic parties. As soon as an alleycat starts, chaos ensues (just search 
YouTube for any number of DIY alleycat race videos to see what I 
mean). Riders swarm through the streets, yell at slow-moving pedes- 
trians, and careen through busy intersections with little apparent 
concern for their safety or that of law-abiding citizens. 

Messengers’ work and play, each of which centers on riding, are 
practiced in an environment that is ambivalent about bicycle use. 
Roads have been constructed for automobiles, and sidewalks have 
been put in place for pedestrians. Bicycles, however, exist “betwixt 
and between” (Turner 1967). Cyclists are denied access to sidewalks 
and are refused equal rights to the roadway. As such, messengers 
must ride in a liminal space — the shoulder of the road — a space 
suitable for neither car nor pedestrian. It is this very non-status of 
the bicycle that allows messengers to perform their job. Walking is 
simply not fast enough, and cars, despite their potential speed, are 
easily jammed in traffic. Messengers spend much of their leisure 
time mixing with the ebbs and flows of traffic, darting between the 
“legitimate” users of the streets and sidewalks, sometimes alone but 
oftentimes with friends or larger groups. Forced into a liminal zone, 
messengers embrace the freedom to maneuver anywhere they can fit 
their bikes. 

Homologically speaking, the messenger subculture is made so 
interesting through the connections that can be drawn between the 
cyclists’ liminal position in the environment and the messengers’ sty- 
listic choices. For example, messengers popularized riding brakeless, 
single-speed, fixed-gear bicycles or “track bikes” (i.e., bikes designed 


Image 2 A bike messenger with all the typical accoutrements. 
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for velodrome racing) on public roads. On the surface, such a choice 
seems rather foolhardy. Many messengers also foreswear the use of 
helmets, a decision that seems similarly ill conceived to outsiders. 
Why ride a bicycle with no brakes in a highly unpredictable environ- 
ment without even the most basic safety equipment? The reason is 
that track bikes resonate with a messenger ideology that cherishes the 
difficulties posed by riding such machines in urban traffic (Kidder 
2005). Taken together, alleycats, track bikes, and helmetless riding 
can be seen as a symbolic display of the messenger’s comfort within 
the liminal spaces an urban cyclist is forced to occupy. The messen- 
ger’s bricolage of cycling and street fashion, such as wearing expen- 
sive cycling shoes for bike racing, along with tattered jeans, denotes 
another dimension in which the cyclist’s ambivalent position on the 
road becomes a stylistic point of pride for the messenger subculture. 
That is, the messengers’ clothing choices seem to state that they 
know they don’t fit in, and that is the way they like it. 

Another subcultural population that creates styles that similarly 
reflect a liminal position vis-a-vis mainstream society — but equally 
distant in many ways from the work and leisure lifestyle of messen- 
gers — is that of homegirls: members of Latina youth gangs. Gang 
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membership can be rewarding and/or problematic, depending on 
one’s perspective and context. Homegirls have to manage a number 
of contradictory roles and identities as they move between school, 
work, home, and leisure realms, often contending with problems 
in each realm. In addition to handling conflicts with “outsiders” in 
each of these contexts, homegirls must also carefully manage their 
subcultural status, identity, and emotions — expressing toughness or 
compassion as the situation demands. In her research on homegirls, 
Norma Mendoza-Denton (2008) studied how these demands fit 
within the larger ideological struggles to manage issues of immigra- 
tion, schooling, language, and identity. Two particular subcultural 
objects/practices — poetry notebooks and art — are worth a closer 
look. Objects (poems, art) and practices (writing poetry, drawing 
or painting) are communally shared, anonymous activities among 
homegirls. Poetry notebooks are often simple notepads filled with 
poetry that circulate among gang members. Poems make use of 
bi-lingual language games, contain hidden anagrams, and speak to 
issues that directly impact homegirls’ lives, from relatively whimsical 
expressions of love and romance, to more serious reflections on inter- 
personal conflicts and even the imprisonment, deportation, or death 
of family and friends. Artwork, also usually anonymously created 
and circulated, more graphically depicts similar topics. Because 
gang membership requires a certain amount of toughness or apathy 
to be shown, homegirls use these media as avenues to offer advice, 
sympathy, or solidarity to others in a “non-face-threatening way,” 
while also “providing an escape valve for both direct confrontation 
and difficult feelings” (Mendoza-Denton 2008: 191). One particular 
image that exemplifies the stylistic significance of subcultural art is 
the “smile now cry later” icon, which can be seen on the cover of 
Mendoza-Denton’s book. It is comprised of an image of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe surrounded by symbols of emotion (a bleeding heart 
and thespian masks representing comedy and tragedy), culture, 
and nation (an American top hat and Mexican sombrero, as well as 
American and Mexican flags). When asked to interpret the meanings 
of such anonymous artwork, the homegirls reported that they symbol- 
ized “the suffering of Chicanos and what happened to people when 
they immigrate.” Other instances of “smile now cry later” art found 
in homegirls’ tattoos and jewelry similarly function as “abstractions 
of a particular kind of sadness and tragedy” (ibid.: 195) that mingled 
in with moments of “the good life” as experienced by gang members 
from immigrant populations. 

In what ways are alleycats, track bikes, poetry notebooks, and 
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gang art significant for understanding the concept of homology? 
Quite simply, each has to do with symbolizing a particular subcul- 
tural ideology through stylistic methods. Messengers and homegirls 
alike share ideologies of liminality and danger, and each subculture 
exists between two states of reality. For messengers, it is life between 
road and sidewalk, the employee and the scofflaw. For homegirls, 
it is the life between immigrant and foreigner, tough gangster and 
teenage girl. And, in each case, that liminality is accompanied by 
certain dangers, including being the victim of a traffic accident, 
road rage, deportation, violence, or any other host of issues. Writing 
about outlaw motorcycle clubs, anthropologist Daniel Wolf (1991) 
argued that the acceptance of danger is the most salient distinction 
between the average citizen and the outlaw motorcyclist. Bikers are 
aware of the dangers and do not consider themselves impervious 
to mortal harm. “However, their collective image is one that dis- 
dains timidness and refuses to give any hint of fear or self-doubt. 
Riding a hog is an area where they have an edge, and they certainly 
don’t want to give outsiders the impression that they are hedging 
their bets” (p. 52). The same ideology similarly characterizes mes- 
sengers and homegirls, at least in terms of the image they portray 
to outsiders. Inside the subculture, style is a much more complex 
phenomenon. 


The value of style: diffusion and defusion 


Before finishing our discussion of style, we must also look at how 
the obscure subcultural symbols of today become the mainstream 
fashion of tomorrow. This point was implicitly made in describing 
my visit to the Kunsthalle Wien at the beginning of the chapter. The 
spread and subsequent domestication/popularization of subcultural 
styles is no less a concern for academics than for the bricoleurs 
responsible for creating new culture. Subculturalists sometimes view 
themselves as heroes fighting the hegemony of dominant cultural 
values in the face of impossible odds. However, subcultural styles 
are almost invariably based on consumption — listening to the right 
bands, having the coolest haircut, and wearing the sharpest clothes 
— and what is originally “spectacle” inevitably becomes a commodity 
for generating profit. As Clarke (1976b) noted, “from the standpoint 
of the subculture which generated it, the style exists as a total life- 
style; via the commercial nexus, it is transformed into a novel con- 
sumption style” (p. 188). In other words, as commodities, styles are 
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easily transformed from objects enmeshed in underground practices 
and ideologies into dislocated symbols for mass consumption. 

Take the case of punk imagery being reappropriated by the fashion 
industry. Describing a 1977 photo spread in Cosmopolitan, Hebdige 
(1979) writes, “Models smoldered beneath mountains of safety pins 
and plastic (the pins were jeweled and the ‘plastic’ wet-look satin) 
and the article ended with the aphorism — “To shock is chic’ — which 
presaged the subculture’s demise” (p. 96). Hebdige’s comment is 
a punk-specific reference to a more general theory of subcultural 
commodification described by Clarke (1976b) that involves two 
processes: diffusion and defusion. Diffusion refers to the spread of 
subcultural style beyond the specific locality in which it was created. 
Styles may spread among subcultural groups, between subcultures, 
and out into mainstream culture. With their spread via communica- 
tion interlocks (Fine and Kleinman 1979) comes adaptation and 
modification, as well as commodification and profit maximization. 
The “openness” of subcultural style — that is, producers’ intentions 
behind styles do not necessarily match consumers’ uses of them — 
allows such processes to occur. Clarke was quick to point out that 
stylistic diffusion is more than just a matter of commercial manipu- 
lation and media advertising, although both play their roles. The 
news media often represent subcultural style (oftentimes in narrow 
ways) as an informal method of social control, just as news viewers 
may appropriate those images in spontaneous (1.e., deviant or unin- 
tended) ways to create new subcultural stylizations. But, to a major 
extent, diffusing style also defuses it, rendering it relatively harmless 
to the mainstream and thus acceptable for mass commodification. 
Thus Cosmopolitan’s models converted the safety pins and plastic 
from lifestyle symbol to novelty item. 

Just as high- and pop-culture fashion reappropriated punk, the 
same fate has been meted out to hip-hop by middle-class consumers 
around the globe. Rap artists make millions by marketing themselves 
to this demographic. At the same time, though, the hip-hop subcul- 
ture is dependent on the poor, African-American, urban ghetto for 
its roots and inspiration. As discussed in chapter 3, rap style began 
life dedicated to the expression of everyday life in America’s urban 
slums. It was a way for young urban blacks to articulate and share 
subcultural feelings of dislocation and repression. Public Enemy 
front man Chuck D once famously said, “Rap is CNN for black 
people” (quoted in Chang 2004). In today’s domesticated, MTV- 
friendly video format, hip-hop is a rather ineffectual strategy for 
resolving the contradiction of its current popularity vis-a-vis its roots. 
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It is now a commodity mostly (and eagerly) consumed by outsiders. 
Whether in New York, Munich, or Shanghai, middle-class urban 
youth preen themselves in the latest “street clothes,” throw around 
mock gang signs, and memorize lyrics to songs that are banned on 
many airwaves. And no matter how true to life gangsta rappers’ lyrics 
may be, the vast portion of record sales are derived from consumers 
who are totally removed from a life of poverty, drug-dealing, and 
pervasive interpersonal violence. 

The increasing popularity of track bikes among bicycle commuters 
and cycling aficionados offers another recent example of the diffusion 
of subcultural styles. Just a few short years ago, riding a brakeless 
fixed-gear bike in city traffic was a distinct symbol of the bike mes- 
senger. Today, bicycle retailers and manufacturers, cashing in on 
the messenger’s subcultural mystique, have transformed the object 
from one of malice to a mark of urban status. Back in 1987, The New 
York Times described the messenger’s track bike as a “weapon” for 
terrorizing the city’s citizens. Now, mainstream stores like Urban 
Outfitters sell modified versions of track bikes. These machines are 
for customers completely removed from the messenger’s lifestyle and 
the surge in popularity has left messengers frustrated — a once sacred 
symbol of the subculture (and hallmark for the initiated) has become 
“trendy.” 


Summary 


Style, in its embodied, practiced forms, is an attractive object of 
sociological study. It represents the most salient dimension of sub- 
cultures, a point of contact between itself and the “outside” world. 
Style is a moving target, always being chased by the culture industries 
desperate for a new niche market or next season’s fashion statement. 
I started this chapter by describing the movement of punk from the 
lives of discontented young people to the halls of high culture, and 
ended it by looking at similar processes of diffusion and defusion 
in the hip-hop and messenger subcultures. Between these tales of 
representation and commodification, we saw how subculturalists use 
symbols to create and display meaning, often subverting an object’s 
preferred meaning during their “semiotic guerilla warfare” (Hebdige 
1979: 105) with society. 

Style is sociologically important. It is a form of intentional com- 
munication. Despite the neo-Marxist claim that a style’s original 
message is invariably repackaged for subsequent consumption, the 
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intent to express difference is still embedded in style by its users. We 
can see this in the concepts of bricolage and homology, both essential 
ideas for understanding style’s form and function. Subcultural par- 
ticipants transform objects into new types of symbols and thus create 
new meanings from them. The CCCS valorized these transforma- 
tions as a way for the working class to challenge bourgeois ideology, 
and also emphasized style as a material artifact that represented its 
interconnectedness with the practices and ideologies of the subcul- 
ture. It is because style functions homologically that the reappropria- 
tion of subcultural symbols back into commodities for consumption 
by outsiders causes subcultural insiders to feel the need to protect 
their symbols. Punk rock, removed from the rundown concert halls 
and the screams and sweat of the punks themselves, and repositioned 
within the polished art museum, inevitably feels somewhat stale for 
those who have lived it in some way. Likewise, the yuppie in his 
Volvo, no matter how much he may enjoy listening to T.I.’s “What 
You Know” or DMX’s “Who We Be,” cannot truly know very much 
of the lifestyle that inspired those songs. Style, however, is neither 
the beginning nor the end of maintaining a sociological approach 
to subculture. Other dimensions of subculture need to be explored, 
other objects and practices observed, and other frames of analysis 
considered. 


Resistance 


On September 19, 1966, Timothy Leary held a press conference at 
the New York Advertising Club, where he announced the forma- 
tion of a psychedelic religion, The League for Spiritual Discovery. 
In that speech, Leary said, “Like every great religion of the past we 
seek to find the divinity within and to express this revelation in a 
life of glorification and the worship of God. These ancient goals we 
define in the metaphor of the present — turn on, tune in, drop out.” 
Those last words have been referenced an untold number of times 
since to characterize the hedonism, abandon, and carelessness of the 
countercultural hippies, the twentieth century’s most salient, and 
arguably greatest, representation of subcultural resistance. Pulled 
out of context and interpreted from an outsider’s perspective, Leary’s 
words validate mainstream society’s fears concerning youths’ refusal 
to follow along quietly in their parents’ footsteps. In the next chapter 
we will consider how mainstream society identifies and attempts 
to control young people who resist, but first we need to define the 
parameters of resistance itself. We can start by looking at Leary’s 
later interpretation of his own words: 


Turn on meant go within to activate your neural and genetic equipment. 
Become sensitive to the many and various levels of consciousness and 
the specific triggers that engage them ... Tune in meant interact har- 
moniously with the world around you — externalize, materialize, express 
your new internal perspectives. Drop out suggested an elective, selec- 
tive, graceful process of detachment from involuntary or unconscious 
commitments. Drop out meant self-reliance, a discovery of one’s singu- 
larity, a commitment to mobility, choice, and change ... Unhappily 
my explanations of this sequence of personal development were often 
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misinterpreted to mean “Get stoned and abandon all constructive 
activity.” (Leary 1983: 253) 


The implications of Leary’s words resonate with subcultural youths 
today, who often define themselves as individuals more critically 
aware of what is happening in the world than the average person; 
who believe that they act on that critical awareness in their thoughts, 
words, and/or deeds; and who detach themselves from “involuntary 
or unconscious commitments,” refusing to follow rules for simplici- 
ty’s sake. Turning to a more recent popular culture example, namely, 
the film The Matrix (Wachowski and Wachowski 1999), we see the 
same implications in Morpheus’s suggestion that Neo “take the red 
pill,” thus allowing himself the chance to see through the veil placed 
over his eyes at birth by those who would seek to control him until 
death, that he act on the “truth” that is made clear to him by com- 
mitting to a life of resistance against the system. 

What Timothy Leary and The Matrix share in common is a 
vision that clearly renders the distinction between dominant power 
structures and resistance to them. Let’s take a closer look at The 
Matrix. On one side were sentient machines, whose thoughts were 
circuited and rational, who had every moment of every human life 
planned and who exercised whatever form of power was necessary 
to ensure their definition of reality was maintained. On the other 
side were those humans who had learned to see through the hallu- 
cinogenic reality implanted by the machines, whose love for life and 
persistence of will were not only undecipherable to the machines, 
but were the grounds upon which a life-threatening commitment to 
resistance was based. It is no coincidence that the main characters 
were dressed as they were. The renegade humans in their all-black 
attire — including trench coats and lots of leather — stood out mark- 
edly from those humans who were blinded by the machines, while 
the agents of control (embodied in Agents Smith, Brown, and Jones) 
were invariably dressed in stiff-necked corporate attire, identical and 
bland. 

Like Neo and his band of fellow “trouble-makers,” Leary and the 
hippie counterculture of the 1960s engaged in an everyday politics of 
resistance against the prevailing social order. But resistance is not a 
simple concept; it has several dimensions and is related to other con- 
cepts such as rebellion, all of which need some clarification. In this 
chapter, I will illuminate three different ways in which resistance can 
be conceptualized in subcultural theory. To do that, I need to begin 
by briefly reviewing the concept of power. 
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All human action — whether cognitive, emotional, or physical; 
whether spoken, written, or embodied — can be conceived as being 
embedded in power structures. Power shapes how we think, how 
we feel, and what we do. Of course, power is not “really” real. It is 
an abstraction, a concept that we have created to make sense of our 
unequal access to material, cultural, social, economic, emotional, 
and psychological resources. Yet, power is real in its consequences 
(Thomas and Thomas 1928). We oftentimes do what other people 
want us to do whether or not we want to. We also find ourselves 
encouraging, persuading, or threatening other people to do what we 
want whether or not they may want to. Power emerges as individuals 
compete to define the situations in which they act (Thomas 1923).! 
Power is thus a process that comes into being as humans interact with 
one another and invariably try to shape or guide (even manipulate) 
how others see the world. Power is never fixed but rather is always 
being negotiated or contested. Because power is a process, it consists 
of both exertion and resistance. On one side are those who have power 
or who are powerful because of existing social relations and cultural 
processes. Take the police, for example: they are powerful because 
children are taught from a young age to obey them. Their power is 
not inherent, but is given to them by people who choose not to resist 
them. Those who occupy powerful positions in society are thus able 
to exert their definitions of reality on others. When you and a police 
officer disagree, whose perspective is likely to win out? On the other 
side are those with less power, or the powerless, the ones impressed 
upon to think, feel, or act in ways others want, whether they want 
to or not. They will resist the exertion of power to a greater or lesser 
degree, depending on the situation and their own beliefs, interest, 
and so on. Resistance and exertion are each a part of power. The rela- 
tion between the exertion of and resistance to power should not be 
seen as a simple dichotomy; nor should power be simply assumed to 
exist or not in a particular time and place. The wife of a police officer, 
who does something her husband doesn’t like, may more easily resist 
being treated like a trouble-maker in her own home than a young 
female goth at the mall. Similarly, the coolest scenester may exert 
power on other kids in a local scene by impressing them with her 
knowledge of band gossip, yet she may have almost no opportunity 
to achieve social status outside that scene. 

Power may be exerted explicitly through domination or force, 
or more subtly through hegemony. Domination is a relatively 
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straightforward term. Coming from the Latin domus (“home”) and 
the suffix -nus (denoting “ownership”), domination literally refers to 
power as if between a master and servant, where the master may do 
whatever is necessary to maintain control of his home and property. 
Hegemony, however, is less commonly understood. As I mentioned 
in chapter 2, the term was developed by Antonio Gramsci (1971) to 
explain the insidious nature of power to protect the interests of those 
who exert it. Coming from the Greek word hegemonia (“leadership”), 
hegemony refers to a much more subtle form of control in which 
subordinate groups accept the ideas and values of a dominant group, 
not because they are forced to do so, but because they choose to. More 
specifically: 


dominant groups in society, including fundamentally but not exclu- 
sively the ruling class, maintain their dominance by securing the 
“spontaneous consent” of subordinate groups ... through the negoti- 
ated construction of a political and ideological consensus which incor- 
porates both dominant and dominated groups. (Strianati 1995: 165)? 


Consensus is developed through the interlinking system of social 
institutions — school, church, family, mass and popular media, among 
others — that establish and communicate the dominant culture’s 
moral, ethical, and aesthetic codes throughout society. Hegemony is 
thus a process that accretes to become a “social formation,” invoking 
“the idea that societies are necessarily complexly structured totalities, 
with different levels of articulation (the economic, the political, the 
ideological instances) in different combinations; each combination 
giving rise to a different configuration of social forces and hence to 
a different type of social development” (Hall 1988: 420-1). Culture 
does not simply emerge; it is produced, formalized, and codified 
into a hegemonic system that is transmitted across social strata 
and cultures through various forms of interaction (Worsley 1997). 
Hegemony exists in a myriad of guises, depending on the time and 
place. 

Consent, rather than coercion, is the hallmark of hegemony. 
According to Gramsci, consent is achieved largely through the 
proliferation of “common sense,” which he contrasted with “good 
sense” (Gramsci 1971: 60; see also ch. 2). Common sense refers to 
the assumptions individuals make when they accept what is “right,” 
“natural,” or “the way things are.” This can be seen in the mundan- 
ity of everyday life - who bothers to question the taken-for-granted 
aspects of everyday life like the value of money, labeling people 
according to race or gender, or obeying the police? In Gramsci’s 
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eyes, common sense offered a narrow way of understanding the social 
world that excluded other possibilities. What is “natural” appears 
beyond our control. Many people accept edicts such as “do what I 
say, not what I do,” or “you can’t fight city hall,” and in doing so they 
accept a certain ideology about the way the world is or ought to be. 

Hegemony, however, is not so complete a force that it goes 
uncontested. Although underappreciated by many scholars, Gramsci 
theorized hegemony as a process — always negotiable, always becom- 
ing — rather than a structure that is already in place. It is rare for any 
society to be completely controlled for any length of time “under the 
leadership of a specific formation or constellation of social forces. 
Such periods of ‘settlement’ are unlikely to persist” (Hall 1988: 
424). In order to maintain as settled a situation as possible, those in 
power make use of various cultural processes to ensure that everyone 
is either happy or too busy chasing happiness to notice. Look at any 
youth subculture today and what you may find, at least at the level of 
appearances, is a concern with consumption: having the right hair or 
clothing, owning that rare 7-inch record, traveling to the next festival 
or gig . . . the list goes on. From the perspective of hegemony theory, 
consumption is an apparatus of those in power to keep subcultural 
participants busy with their own culture rather than demanding 
broader social change. 

The process of hegemony is never entirely successful, however. 
Subcultures do offer alternative frames of reference wherein young 
people learn to think outside the box, or at least learn to think inside 
a different box. Gramsci’s words below are reminiscent of how many 
young people have described their own reasons for participating in a 
youth subculture. 


Is it preferable to “think” without having critical awareness ... in 
other words to “participate” in a conception of the world “imposed” 
mechanically by external environment ... or is it preferable to work 
out one’s own conception of the world consciously and critically, and 
so out of this world of one’s own brain to choose one’s own sphere of 
activity, to participate actively in making the history of the world, and 
not simply to accept passively and without care the imprint of one’s 
own personality from outside? (Gramsci 1971: 58) 


This question is the basis of counter-hegemony, what in subcultural 
theory is commonly referred to as resistance. 

Resistance to cultural hegemony occurs on a daily basis. But the 
idea of resistance can be taken a little too far, as McRobbie (1994: 
39) suggests when she warns us of “the dangers of pursuing a kind 
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of cultural populism to a point at which anything which is consumed 
and is popular is also seen as oppositional.” Counter-hegemonic 
practices exist, but researchers should not be too quick to valorize 
any and all forms of popular culture as such. Storey (1996: 5-6) 
reminds us that, “to deny the passivity of consumption is not to deny 
that sometimes consumption is passive; to deny that the consumers 
of popular culture are not cultural dupes is not to deny that at times 
we can all be duped.” What McRobbie and Storey are both urging 
here is for us to be critically aware and to think carefully about what 
we label as resistance. 


Multiple dimensions of resistance 


Scholars have spent no small amount of time considering the (ir) 
relevance of resistance for youth subcultures. Among scholars sym- 
pathetic to the idea of resistance, the 1960s counterculture was rep- 
resentative of a hope for the future (e.g. Marcuse 1969, 1970), while 
“post-war” British subcultures such as teddy boys, mods, and skin- 
heads were viewed with a mixture of respect and condolence. Some 
scholars today see resistance as an empty concept that legitimizes the 
consumptive practices of would-be rebels, or as a useless remnant 
of subcultural “heroism” (Weinzierl and Mugglegon 2003: 6-9). 
Others have worked beyond the subculture versus post-subculture 
divide to suggest that resistance need not be reduced to either politi- 
cal force or a magical solution. In their research on members of the 
global psytrance subculture, for example, Greener and Hollands 
(2006) found that participants interpreted their own hedonistic 
activities of recreational drug use and dancing not as magical, but as 
“a powerful tool for social change and transformation of human con- 
sciousness” (p. 403). In other words, club culturalists see their sub- 
cultural work as resistance through transcendence of the problems 
associated with everyday life. Resistance has been used to make sense 
of a wide range of individual and collective actions, from drug use to 
obnoxious hair and clothing styles, to civil disobedience and riots. 
But, analytically speaking, is drug use any more or less resistant than 
a street protest? Resistance is not the only concept we might use to 
frame the social objects and practices that are meaningful in everyday 
life. Their behaviors might as easily signify a pleasurable or playful 
phase of “rebellion” between childhood and adulthood, a moment 
of “deviance” from the norms of society, or a focused “contestation” 
directed against specific agents of control (see Raby 2005). Their 
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actions might represent a “luminal” aspect of their adolescence or a 
“struggle” with inequality and injustice. 

How can we better understand the multiple dimensions of resis- 
tance, what it means for young people and how they articulate it? 
Rebecca Raby (2005) was right to point out that we need more clari- 
fication between resistance and rebellion. “Rebellion, as discussed in 
reference to young people is framed as an inherent feature of their age 
and naturalized as a part of growing up .. . The rebellious teenager, 
it can be argued, is not fully conscious but rather ‘irrational’ or unre- 
flective in his/her actions. In contrast, resistance suggests conscious, 
political and directed actions” (Raby 2005: 157). Her conception 
of youth rebellion follows from prior conceptualizations of subcul- 
tural resistance-as-deviance versus resistance-as-appropriation (e.g., 
Leong 1992). The former sets up resistance as a response to inequali- 
ties that marginalized youths experience in various social institutions, 
including school, work, and in the realm of leisure — unable to achieve 
the success they desire, young people invert or find other alternatives 
to mainstream values as a method of achieving subcultural status 
and success (see A. Cohen 1955; Willis 1977). The latter frames 
resistance in terms of consumption — through non-normativity, sub- 
cultural youths challenge hegemony by appropriating mainstream 
cultural materials and reorganizing their meanings as resistance or 
subversive (see Hebdige 1976a, 1979; Jefferson 1976). In her review, 
Raby (2005) goes on to contrast these types of resistance theory 
with more postmodern approaches that emphasize discourse and 
embodiment over deviance and consumption. 

Unfortunately, Raby’s review of modern and postmodern 
“stances” on resistance does not offer us a theory of resistance we can 
use. As she wote, “it is insufficient to simply draw these perspectives 
interchangeably without also thinking through consequent theoriz- 
ing on power, agency and the subject” (p. 169). What we still need 
is a theory that can pull some of these different strands of resistance 
together. Looking at a broad range of literature on resistance from 
different disciplines, Hollander and Einwohner (2004) found that 
most researchers agree that resistance’s core elements include oppo- 
sition and action and yet continually disagree about whether resis- 
tance must be intentional and/or recognized. The authors go so far as 
to create a typology of resistance based on three variables: whether a 
particular action is intended as resistance by the actor, whether it is 
recognized as such by the target of the action, and whether it is rec- 
ognized as resistance by an observer. Using this scheme, they come 
up with many types of resistance: “overt,” “covert,” “unwitting,” 
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active 


passive 


Figure 5.1 Three dimensions of resistance 


“target-defined,” “externally-defined,” “missed,” and “attempted.” 
Their approach has some serious limitations, not the least of which is 
the fact that they develop mutually exclusive categories which do not 
necessarily represent how the individuals involved might understand 
what is going on. 

In the rest of this chapter I will offer a theory of subcultural 
resistance in terms of three dimensions: passive <> active, micro © 
macro, and overt <> covert. I use the term dimensions to emphasize 
that examples or moments of resistance cannot easily be placed into 
boxes, whether “modern” or “postmodern” or “unwitting” or what- 
ever; what I am suggesting is not so rigid. Resistance may occur along 
multiple dimensions simultaneously (see figure 5.1). What I hope to 
show in analyzing these dimensions is that subcultural youths have 
the ability to act within their everyday environments, even in the face 
of limited resources and ideological hegemony. By taking these three 
dimensions into consideration, we will be able to conceptualize the 
usefulness of the resistance concept for subcultural theory. 


Passive © active 


The passive © active dimension draws attention to the intentions that 
underlie youthful acts of resistance, rather than the consequences of 
those acts. Subcultural resistance can be placed along a continuum 
between relatively passive and relatively active. Some scholars have 
argued that if an individual intends to resist, then their actions should 
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be considered resistant regardless of whether or not anyone else sees 
them as such (Scott 1985). However, it is impossible to know a per- 
son’s intentions because they are internal mental processes that we 
cannot measure. What we can measure, however, is how subcultural 
members talk about their intentions and what they do. Therefore, 
studying the behavior of subculture participants and coming to 
understand how they make sense of their own behaviors will shed the 
most light on how resistant they think they are. This approach differs 
radically from one that argues that intentions are either peripheral or 
inconsequential to the study of resistance. From their perspective, it 
does not matter whether an individual or group intends to engage is 
an act of resistance; rather it is up to some outside observer — perhaps 
the target, perhaps a researcher — to decide. 

At the passive end of the continuum we find theories of resistance 
linked to consumption, specifically resistance through consump- 
tion, which cultural studies work tends to refer to as resistance- 
as-appropriation. The consumptive aspects of youth-subcultural 
resistance were first theorized by the CCCS. On street corners, in 
dance halls, on the open road, and at weekend holiday spots, working- 
class youths created social spaces and stylistic practices that to CCCS 
researchers represented resistance to dominant culture. Their resist- 
ance, however, was “symbolic” rather than socio-economic (Clarke 
et al. 1976). As we saw in chapter 3, a skinhead’s Doc Marten work 
boots, jeans, and suspenders represented a desire to reconstitute the 
traditional working-class community that was deteriorating around 
him (Clarke 1976a), while teddy boys’ practice of street-fighting 
in Edwardian suits — bought second hand in thrift stores once they 
had gone out of style among the upper class — represented the ideo- 
logical strain they felt between their desire for mainstream recogni- 
tion, status, and respect, on the one hand, and their “mean street” 
working-class roots, on the other (Jefferson 1976). “Resistance 
through rituals,” the CCCS called it, but the rituals were framed as 
nothing more than appropriations of dominant cultural forms, where 
subculturalists reassembled mainstream cultural objects with sub- 
versive meanings. In this light, their resistance remained as impotent 
as it was spectacular, described as “magical” because it gave young 
people the illusion of fighting the system without much chance of 
improving their life chances. Early cultural studies was especially 
quick to dismiss any concern with these young men’s intentions, 
primarily because they began with structuralist, neo-Marxian theo- 
ries that led them to assume certain truths about ideology and 
culture. Resistance occurred “at the profoundly superficial level 
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of appearances” (Hebdige 1979: 17), ultimately failing to improve 
young people’s socio-economic lives. 

The relative impotence of resistance can be seen not only in 
working-class youth’s consumption of material culture, but in their 
everyday practices of opposition as well. Take Paul Willis’s (1977) 
study of British working-class “lads” in the education system, for 
example. On the one hand, Willis took a standard CCCS approach 
by emphasizing the appropriation of consumer culture: “Opposition 
to staff and exclusive distinction from [conforming students] is con- 
tinuously expressed ... [through] the three great consumer goods 
supplied by capitalism ... clothes, cigarettes and alcohol” (Willis 
1977: 17). Yet his work was much more than semiotics; it was thor- 
oughly ethnographic (see chapter 3). As he showed through observa- 
tional and interview data, the pugnacious lads favored physicality and 
masculinity over and above intellectual competence and conformity 
to academic values, which were seen as effeminate. In their everyday 
language and behaviors, they worked against both teachers, who told 
them how to act, and conformist students, who only served to make 
the lads appear even more deviant than they believed they were. 

The lads’ truancy and delinquency represented partial insights into 
the schools’ roles in reproducing class subordination. Willis argued 
that at some level working-class youths recognized that they were 
being sorted and educated according to middle-class teachers’ expec- 
tations for their future abilities and opportunities. They therefore 
developed a delinquent subculture that supported and even valorized 
acts of opposition to authority. However, while their deviant behavior 
was intentional, there was no conscious political activism apparent 
in it, and “the very values which help the ‘lads’ cope with school are 
the same ones which ensure their entrapment in manual labor, just 
because they reject school” (Brake 1985: 63). This is why the lads’ 
resistance represented only partial insight into resistance — their oppo- 
sitional attitudes and acts symbolized resistance at an ideological level 
but could not be translated to an improvement of their social status. 
It seems that Willis’s lads were almost acting out something near the 
passive pole of resistance, but not passive in the way that consumption 
alone is limited to. Willis consistently referred to this as “opposition.”? 

Willis’s study gives us a way toward the more active end of the 
continuum. Unlike other cultural studies of resistance through 
appropriation, his provides a look inside the everyday lives of these 
working-class youths, where we can begin to inductively derive a 
sense of intentionality in their behaviors. Willis later moved away 
from a pessimistic view of youthful struggles against “dominant 
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culture” to embrace a more upbeat vision of youth cultural produc- 
tion (e.g., Willis 1990). We too can move beyond rather gloomy 
explanations of relatively passive resistance through consumption and 
rebellion by turning to Kathleen Lowney’s (1995) study of a group 
of teenage Satanists in a small town in the American South. Similar 
to earlier CCCS scholarship, Lowney’s research focused on working- 
class youths and emphasized how resistance was facilitated through 
specific acts of consumption and ritual. Yet, while Lowney explicitly 
focused on “their development of a Satanic style as an expression of 
their opposition to [the local dominant culture],” her research probed 
a more active form of resistance by framing her research in social- 
psychological rather than ideological terms. Through observation of 
the Coven’s (as the group called itself), public behaviors, and inter- 
views with its members over five years of research, Lowney was able 
to articulate both the meaning and target of resistance from the point 
of view of the young people themselves. She recognized a more active 
form of resistance in two ways. The first had to do with specifying 
the target of resistance. Members of the Coven were rather specific 
in naming the target of their ire: an overtly Christian but hypocritical 
school culture, where attractiveness and athletic ability formed the 
basis of social status and where kids who did not or could not succeed 
on these scales were actively marginalized. Second, Coven members 
established and maintained a new self-concept that was validated 
by their subcultural peers. This social-psychological dimension of 
resistance was significant for Coven members despite the lack of any 
socio-economic benefits. Consider one of her interviewee’s state- 
ments: “It’s fun to see [normal students] look scared, look the other 
way when I come down the hall . . . Don’t tell me I don’t have power. 
So long as I’m in the Coven, so long as I believe, I have ots of power 
— least to rattle their chains” (Chris, quoted in Lowney 1995: 467). 
Here we see an understanding that one’s unorthodox style, combined 
with a subcultural identity, held the power to shock. The shock value 
was to be found in the social divide it created between subculture 
members and mainstream students, even if acknowledgment of that 
divide was laced with self-deprecation. 


We know we’re important, see, if nothing else, we make them feel better 
about themselves ... They can pray for us [laughter]. Like [we] need 
their motherfucking prayers ... [we] want nothing to do with them, 
the adults who run this shitty place, nor their fucking kids who prance 
around the field or cheer ... No thanks. (Mark, quoted in Lowney 
1995: 467) 
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This comment is a common one among subcultural youths and 
marks a mixture of social-status and educational impotence on 
the one hand, and psychological well-being on the other. Coven 
members’ perspectives highlighted what young people negotiate 
every day “as they work through dominant and rupturing narratives 
attempting in different ways to secure particular forms of authority” 
(Giroux 1994). 

The shock value of subcultural style may do little more than 
incite additional discrimination against subcultural youths, yet the 
boundaries created and maintained from inside operate as a form of 
resistance that is intentional. We should frame resistance as relatively 
active to the extent that we have data which represent the actor’s 
intentions as such. Intentional acts of resistance do not necessarily 
create the largest gap between the actor and whatever she is resisting. 
It is entirely possible, and probably not uncommon, that individuals 
get labeled as would-be resisters regardless of their own intentions 
in a particular situation. A punk may dye and style his hair into a 
mohawk as a method of resisting social pressures for conformity 
at school without intending to provoke negative reactions from his 
parents, whom he loves and respects. Nevertheless, if his parents 
define his hair as an expression of resistance to their own authority, 
the outcome is likely to be one resulting in anger and frustration on 
both sides. Thus, when assessing whether a particular action is resist- 
ant, we should not confuse the actor’s intentions with the reactions 
of those around her/him. 

Over the last decade, a tradition of “post-subculture” scholar- 
ship has attended to contemporary dimensions of youth culture and 
concluded that consumption rather than resistance is their hallmark 
(e.g., Bennett 2000; Huq 2006; Muggleton 2002; Thornton 1996). 
For these writers, rave and club cultures of the 1990s, and others 
since, represent a new era of youth hedonism, reminiscent of the 
mods or hippies, that celebrates a live-for-the-moment ideology. 
There are no political agendas and no intent for social change. Other 
examples of research that invoke a similar sense of ambivalence 
toward consumption’s relationship with resistance include Brown 
(2007) and Kates and Belk (2001), though each of these sees some 
glimmer of resistance in youth cultural practices. What such studies 
largely miss, and inadvertently dismiss in their summary state- 
ments about “youth cultures,” is the fact that some subcultures are 
explicitly framed in terms of intentional resistance to existing power 
structures. Taking this into account, the remaining two dimensions 
of resistance that I will discuss, micro <> macro and overt © covert, 
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can both be located toward the active end of the passive < active 
continuum. 


Micro «> macro 


Once intent or the activeness of resistance has been established, we 
need to ask where and how that resistance is directed. In her review 
of the concept of resistance, Raby (2005) distinguished between 
individualistic and collective forms of resistance, the former being 
relatively more “easily redefined or undermined” than the latter (p. 
153). This is a somewhat naive assumption, since different moments 
of resistance involve different desired outcomes (intentions), differ- 
ent targets, and different methods of expression. Yet I see her distinc- 
tion as useful insomuch as it begs an answer to the question: once 
intent has been established, how and to where is resistance directed, 
and what is the outcome likely to be? The micro +> macro dimension 
conceptualizes an answer to this question at various scales of society. 
In addition to social scales, the micro < macro dimension could also 
be used to analyze resistance at different spatial/geographic scales 
(i.e., situational <> global) or in different time frames (i.e., a single 
moment & a lifetime). Here, however, I will limit my discussion to 
an analysis of the social scale (see chapter 8). 

Perhaps the most microscopic level of society is the social- 
psychological, where resistance is represented as an individual’s 
rational choice and consequential behavior in a particular situa- 
tion. Lauraine Leblanc’s (2001) research on female punks is a good 
example of micro-oriented resistance, for it focused “not only [on] 
resistant acts, but the subjective intent motivating these as well” 
(p. 18). The girls in her study provided many different reasons for 
becoming punk and the following example was not uncommon: 


Since sixth grade, see, everybody started beating me up for no reason, 
because I was a little bit different, because I was so-called crazy... [So 
I] shaved my head and just wore black all the time, and was really quiet, 
and everybody just said, “Oh, let’s leave her alone.” (Andie, quoted in 
Leblanc 2001: 80) 


Andie’s story about the beginning of her journey into punk subcul- 
ture highlights the social-psychological relevance of that journey, 
as Leblanc also noted: “In seeking out the subculture, these girls 
sought out others with the same ‘defects,’ ... an alternative source 
of status and support” (p. 80). Micro-oriented resistance has to do 
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with specific moments, with how individuals confront immediate 
concerns about power and control. Leblanc’s punk girls talked at 
length about the status quo in high school, where some students were 
marginalized and oppressed because of their differences, and about 
how punk enabled them to resist the status quo through many types 
of behaviors, including clothing and body adornment, speaking out, 
or defending oneself physically. In fact, we can say that it is through 
such micro-oriented behavior that one becomes punk in the first 
place. After all, “any idiot can shave their head” (Leblanc 2001: 86), 
but the meanings that underlie such choices can help us measure the 
extent to which they represent micro-oriented resistance. 

Yet no choice is purely subjective. The choices punk girls (and par- 
ticipants in any other youth subculture) make are rooted in socializa- 
tion to the various small-group cultures in which they live, including 
punk, and thus their choices are couched in definitions about what 
should be resisted, how, and why. The choice to shave one’s head and 
dress in black is not a random one; such choices are based on oppor- 
tunities available and guesses about likely outcomes. What readers 
see in Leblanc’s analysis of punk girls’ stories are not the motiva- 
tions underlying behavior, but rather the self-conscious motives that 
account for why some girls become punk in the first place — refusal to 
adhere to sexual expectations or the desire to defend oneself rather 
than rely on boys to do so are other examples that Leblanc discusses. 
In other words, while active resistance occurs at the micro-level of 
individual action and may be framed as social-psychological, it is 
supported by a meso-oriented subcultural “frame of reference” (see 
A. Cohen 1955: ch. 3). 

The meso-level of society refers to the stratum consisting of small 
groups, organizations, and social networks, which are held together 
through communication interlocks (see chapter 2) and which may 
or may not be antagonistic to mainstream culture. Family, friends, 
school, work, and other aspects of people’s everyday lives make up 
the meso-level of society. For subculturalists, interaction with peers 
who also self-identify as subcultural becomes an important (but 
by no means a sole) resource that frames resistant thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions. Ross Haenfler’s (2004a) research on straightedge 
youths, who abstain from drugs, alcohol, tobacco, and casual sex, 
highlights how a shared emphasis on “clean living is symbolic of 
a deeper resistance to mainstream values [and] fosters a broader 
ideology that shapes straightedgers’ gender relationships, sense of 
self, involvement in social change, and sense of community” (pp. 
409-10). Meso-oriented resistance is often celebrated in rituals such 
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as music concerts, festivals, or other meetings that are not frequented 
by outsiders. The energy shared or released at these events often 
helps solidify a sense of shared collective identity among participants, 
both in terms of their similarity to those around them and in their 
collective distinction from mainstream society. Describing his own 
experience watching the straightedge band Shelter play a show in his 
hometown, Haenfler (2006: 32) remarked how their “entire lifestyle 
seemed like a way of resisting parents, society, and the ‘cool’ kids 
at school. It was like they were giving the entire ‘normal’ world the 
middle finger and laughing all the way to enlightenment.” 

What he and other scholars working at the meso-level highlight is 
the extent to which “core” subcultural values, norms, and routine 
behaviors shape the everyday lives of participants. Resistant ideolo- 
gies emerge and then find their way into practice through mundane 
activities such as hanging out together at school or on the weekends. 
Meso-oriented analyses of resistance may call attention to collective 
identity, how resistance may represent conflicts and contestations 
among young people’s overlapping social networks, or to the polic- 
ing of subcultural boundaries from outsiders. In my own research, I 
found that some individuals committed themselves to spreading the 
word about straightedge resistance to mainstream culture through 
participation in internet discussion boards. During the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, as internet discussion boards achieved global status 
as a leisure activity in first-world countries, straightedge itself began 
to undergo significant changes as more and more “normal” people 
began to learn about the subculture and to self-identify as straight- 
edge members (e.g., Williams and Copes 2005; Williams 2006a). It 
is not uncommon to visit any number of internet forums for straight- 
edge, goth, punk, or whatever subculture and find people debating 
who is and who isn’t a “real” member.* Such discussions, much 
like Burning Man, basement shows, or any other subcultural event, 
have mainly to do with solidifying a frame of reference that will take 
participants through their everyday lives, assisting them in moments 
of micro-oriented resistance, and in some cases helping them frame 
macro-oriented resistance as well. 

In considering the macro-oriented study of subculture, we can turn 
to Robert Merton (1938), who argued that “rebellion occurs when 
emancipation from the reigning standards, due to ... marginalist 
perspectives, leads to the attempt to introduce a ‘new social order’” 
(p. 678). Decades later, research on the beats, hippies, and other 
so-called “middle-class cultures” suggested that their “diffuseness 
and articulation ... means that when they are oppositional they 
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tend to be more overtly political and ideological in their critique[s, 
which] presented a political and cultural criticism of the establish- 
ment and which also spread the notion of an organized and coherent 
counterculture” (Brake 1985: 84). Is there a fundamental difference 
between middle-class and working-class subcultures in terms of how 
they socially orient their acts of resistance? Brake seemed to think so, 
though again we must take many variables into account before we 
could answer such a question. My own experience with young people 
for whom resistance is an active part of their lives leads me to believe 
the assumption that certain subcultures are rooted in class structures 
is an oversimplification. Punks, straightedgers, metalheads, hardcore 
kids and deadheads ... each of these subcultures articulates some 
form of resistance to the mainstream. Yet there is something to 
Brake’s assertion that the hippies had a more macro-oriented impact 
on society in the 1960s. 

Keep in mind that resistance does not necessarily require formal 
demonstrations or political protests to be macro-oriented. Among 
the straightedge youths Haenfler or I studied, abstaining from mass 
cultural products such as alcohol or sex was part of an outward- 
facing political orientation toward societal-level change. Some 
straightedgers also self-identify as members of environmental, social 
justice, and animal-rights movements, and are actively engaged in 
public protests and other types of “formal” collective action that 
are macro-oriented (see also Cherry 2006). Yet, in general, subcul- 
tural theory has tended to not frame youth subcultures as movers 
of macro-social change, leaving that task to new social movement 
scholars (which I address directly in chapter 9). One reason for this 
may be that social movement theories have done a better job of 
conceptualizing macro-oriented resistance over the past forty years 
(see Martin 2002a). Another reason why macro-oriented resistance 
is rarely considered in subcultural theory today is that over the past 
decade “post-subcultures” theory, which highlights play and hedon- 
ism over more “serious” concerns such as unemployment, discrimi- 
nation, and personal safety, has become a fashionable direction of 
study, and thus diverted attention away from explicitly resistant 
subcultures. 


Overt © covert 


Among the many types of resistance that Hollander and Einwohner’s 
(2004) conceive are overt and covert, which they describe in the 
following way: 
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overt resistance is behavior that is visible and readily recognized by both 
targets and observers as resistance and, further, is intended to be rec- 
ognized as such. This category includes collective acts such as social 
movements. . . as well as individual acts of refusal . . . We use the term 
covert resistance to refer to acts that are intentional yet go unnoticed 
(and, therefore, unpunished) by their targets, although they are recog- 
nized as resistance by other, culturally aware observers. (Hollander and 
Einwohner 2004: 545; emphasis in original) 


Hollander and Einwohner’s claim that overt resistance may be either 
macro-oriented (“acts such as social movements”) or micro-oriented 
(“individual acts of refusal”) implicitly conceptualizes what I have 
argued thus far, that resistance may simultaneously exist across mul- 
tiple dimensions. They also rightly note the significance of intent in 
both overt and covert acts of resistance, which we have seen has a lot 
to do with how active resistance is. Even if resistance is intentional at 
the level of individual thought, the desire for recognition might not 
be. In other words, we can identify resistance as relatively overt when 
all parties involved agree on the meaning of things, while the idea of 
covert resistance can be reserved for situations where subculturalists 
feel that they are acting in a resistant way but do not want certain 
outsiders to recognize it as such. 

By definition, overt resistance is hard to miss, but it may still take 
many forms. The “J18” Carnival Against Capitalism and “N30” 
Anti-WTO protests in Cologne, Germany, and Seattle, Washington, 
in 1999 are examples of overt, active, macro-oriented resistance, 
where activities were coordinated to draw attention to global pro- 
cesses of inequality. Such events can live on forever in subcultural 
and mainstream discourse alike (consider the continued circulation of 
mythology surrounding the original Woodstock festival in 1969), but 
are rare compared to more mundane, micro-oriented forms of overt 
resistance. Consider how dreadlocks and reggae music, once reli- 
gious icons among followers of Ras Tafari, took on new significance 
among participants of the rude-boy subculture in the UK. Rude boys 
came from the street corners of Jamaica’s shanty-towns as well as the 
street corners of minority working-class neighborhoods in London in 
the 1960s, where one relied “on his wits to hustle a living from gam- 
bling, drug dealing and pimping” (Osgerby 1998: 124). By the end of 
the 1970s, many rude boys had taken up aspects of Rastafarianism, 
mixing religious devoutness, reggae as a form of mundane protest, 
and an intentional, militant stridency vis-a-vis the ruling white con- 
servative power structure of Great Britain. Since then, other styles 
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of hair and music have similarly functioned as “in your face” forms 
of overt resistance. Increasingly common today among youth, tat- 
tooing has traditionally marked “a lifestyle declaration on the body 
... and publicly announces one’s identity as resistant to the cultural 
mainstream” (Atkinson 2003: 210—-11).Toward the covert end of 
the spectrum are those actions engaged in within the relative privacy 
of subcultural space. In many music subcultures, gigs occur in rela- 
tively private spaces where the performances of bands and dancers 
alike redress communal discontent and dissatisfaction with aspects 
of the larger society, while simultaneously allowing participants to 
momentarily set aside mainstream social norms of etiquette. Punk 
music lyrics tend to be overtly political in nature, from criticisms 
of government officials and policymakers to condemnation of war, 
inequality and injustice, to praise for examples of overt resistance, 
yet they typically circulate only within subcultural circles. Audience 
members often know the lyrics and sing along with the band, piling 
onto each other in a “rough house” but friendly way that is enjoyable 
to participants. Yet, on those rare occasions when members of the 
mainstream witness it, it is labeled as violent and dangerous, its per- 
formers in need of social control or a trip to a psychiatrist (see Simon 
1997; Tsitsos 1999). Punk shows, including band and audience per- 
formances, are covert in the sense that outsiders are neither invited 
nor typically welcomed with open arms. Yet they are at the same time 
examples of overt resistance inasmuch as the lyrics and mindset of 
the participants are intended to foster social change, and available for 
consumption by anyone who knows where to look. 

Looking back at the quote from Hollander and Einwohner, we see 
again that they describe resistance in terms of “categories,” thereby 
suggesting that any particular act of resistance is either covert or 
overt, but not both. Similarly to my own example of punk subculture, 
Kristen Schilt’s (2003) study of riot grrrl zines suggests that bifur- 
cating resistance into overt and covert types is ill advised. Riot grrrl 
culture (discussed in chapter 3) is predicated on the social problems 
that are intimately experienced by teenage girls: loss of voice, loss of 
self-efficacy, unwanted sexual attention — topics that are not easily 
dealt with openly/publicly, especially during adolescence. Even if we 
frame youth subcultures as collective efforts to solve the problems 
associated with adolescence, girls who subscribe to them often find 
the same gendered structures enacted therein. Schilt focused on the 
material culture of riot grrrl, namely, “zines” — home-made maga- 
zines featuring pictures, poetry, rants and raves, diaries, song lyrics, 
and other items defined as personally meaningful to the author, which 
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participants created and shared with others in the subculture. Like 
dancing, zine writing may at first glance appear to be a covert strategy 
of resistance, since zines are typically produced and consumed in the 
privacy of girls’ bedrooms, and distributed, oftentimes anonymously, 
to exclusive mailing lists. Yet “zine writing has the ability to be simul- 
taneously public and private. [. . .] For girls, the experience of having 
a space to talk about their lives can be very important, as there are 
few chances for girls to express their thoughts and feelings without 
fear of ridicule or censure” (Schilt 2003:7 9). Zines are not only 
traded through the mail with other girls who request them; they are 
also placed in bookstores or coffeehouses anonymously by girls who 
want to reach a larger audience, but who wish to avoid the negative 
repercussions associated with “complaining” about their problems 
that might be the result if these were shared in a less anonymous way. 

Nowadays, the idea of zines is migrating online in the form of 
blogs, forums, and YouTube videos, through which girls may share 
as much or as little of their “real life” identities as they choose. Zines, 
blogs, forums, and videos articulate “a sort of c/overt resistance,” 
allowing girls “to overtly express their anger, confusion, and frustra- 
tion publicly to like-minded peers but still remain covert and anony- 
mous to authority figures” (p. 81). This type of resistance may appear 
relatively impotent, offering an empowering identity or community of 
friends without affecting the culture of everyday life, yet creating and 
consuming these cultural objects can produce micro-oriented resis- 
tance, for example, standing up for yourself after reading a story of 
another girl who did so successfully, or watching a home-made video 
celebrating “girl power.” These moments of resistance may further 
diffuse across multiple cultural groups over time, potentially leading 
to increased social awareness that could be meso- or macro-oriented. 
Here the concept of anonymity becomes very useful, for it highlights 
that resistance can be overt and covert at the same moment. 


Summary 


Resistance is a multidimensional concept in the sense that any par- 
ticular action or event identified as resistant may be simultaneously 
analyzed as relatively passive or active, micro or macro, and covert 
or overt. Neither subcultures, nor their participants — and not their 
thoughts, feelings, or behaviors — are fixed at any certain point on 
these dimensions. A young person who identifies with the punk 
subculture may engage in relatively passive acts of resistance, such 
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as buying punk music or a punk T-shirt, yet reading the CD-insert 
or song lyrics may lead her to engage in more active forms of resist- 
ance. She might hide her subcultural affiliation from her parents, 
but proudly display subcultural paraphernalia in front of peers or 
other adults. The resistant actions in which she engages may involve 
criticizing her peers in a personal diary or participating in a social 
justice demonstration with thousands of other people. In other 
words, one member of a single subculture may engage in many dif- 
ferent types of resistance in their everyday lives, each with its own 
(set of) consequences. Finally, it is likely that the three dimensions 
I have considered here are not the only dimensions on which resist- 
ance operates. Other dimensions worth further consideration might 
include the geo-spatial dimension (situational © global) or the 
temporal dimension (a single moment & a lifetime). 

Resistance is conceptualized as a reaction to something occur- 
ring in mainstream society or culture. Yet resistance also demands 
a reaction from its target and therefore needs to be understood as a 
moment in the larger frame of everyday life. Resistance has its own 
sets of consequences, regardless of the extent to which its practition- 
ers actually desire a reaction from outsiders. In the next chapter, I 
want to look at the relationship between subcultures and the “main- 
stream” from an outsider perspective, since outsiders may be just as 
significant as insiders in shaping the nature of subcultural experience. 


Labels and Moral Panics 


How does the average person in mainstream society learn about 
youth subcultures, and what do they learn? At the end of chapter 2, 
I considered how subcultural knowledge is transmitted throughout 
society via the many overlapping networks to which people belong. 
As the concept of communication interlocks suggests, knowledge 
does not simply flow from the inside of a subculture outward; rather 
subcultural knowledge is also generated in mainstream culture and 
then directed at the subculture in various ways. In the previous 
chapter, I showed that a significant amount of subcultural participa- 
tion is grounded in a pragmatic conception of resistance to those 
parts of mainstream society and culture that negatively affect young 
people’s everyday lives. Yet subcultures are also characterized by 
their image in the public eye. Outsiders categorize, label, and either 
marginalize or spectacularize subcultural styles, events, and actions, 
thereby legitimating mainstream dismissal of or intervention into 
subcultural behaviors. 

Take for example the April 20, 1999, Columbine High School 
massacre, where eighteen-year-old Eric Harris and seventeen-year- 
old Dylan Klebold used an array of weapons to kill twelve students 
and a teacher at their high school, as well as wounding twenty-three 
others, before committing suicide. Columbine was not the first such 
scene of brutality in American schools — in fact there were many 
murders committed on American school campuses throughout the 
1990s. Yet the Columbine shootings were unique because the mass 
media quickly linked the perpetrators to the goth subculture and 
established their affiliation with a local group of kids who called 
themselves “The Trenchcoat Mafia.” Consider these headlines from 
newspapers around the US in the wake of shootings: 
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e Loners, misfits, “Trench Coat Mafia” talked openly of blowing up 
school (Seattle Times, April 21, 1999, Section A-1) 

e Classmates describe shooters as obsessed with goth world; “Trench 
Coat Mafia” members treated as social outcasts (San Francisco 
Chronicle, April 21, 1999, Section A-1) 

e Black trench coats hid two black hearts (New York Post, April 22, 
1999, Page 2) 

e Officials to students: “Lose the trench coats” (Richmond Times 
Dispatch, April 22, 1999, Section A-7) 


What we see most clearly in these headlines are correlations among 
social status, style, violence, and intent. Media claims about Harris’s 
and Klebold’s alleged stylistic choices (wearing black trench coats) 
and subcultural membership (participation in goth culture; members 
of the “Trench Coat Mafia”) turned out to be erroneous. Yet those 
claims left a more lasting impression on mainstream American 
culture than did concerns about how easily they were able to obtain 
the weapons used in the attack. In the weeks, months, and years fol- 
lowing Columbine, there was a sustained backlash against the goth 
subculture as well as against fringe groups of high school youths who 
dressed, thought, or behaved unconventionally.! 

A closer look uncovers a much more complex and problem- 
atic view of the events leading up to the Columbine tragedy. One 
problem was the peer culture of Columbine High School, and in par- 
ticular the extent to which students identified themselves and others 
within highly stratified social cliques (see Adler and Adler 1996). At 
the top were jocks, hockey kids, cheerleaders, and preppies; below 
them were stoners, gangbanger-wannabes, skaters, nerds, and other 
marginal groups such as the Mafia (Cohen et al. 1999). Harris and 
Klebold had a history of being marginalized, harassed, and bullied by 
popular kids — mainly jocks — at school, and the negative emotions 
experienced during such encounters needed to find an expressive 
outlet: “If you go to school, and people make fun of you every day, 
and you don’t have friends, it drives you to insanity.”* Other issues, 
which I won’t attempt to address here, have garnered similar atten- 
tion, such as America’s gun culture and the influence video games or 
music might have played (see Moore 2002). A symbolic interaction- 
ist perspective highlights that whether we view Harris and Klebold 
as victims, criminals, sociopaths, angels of death, or something else 
entirely depends on how we define the situation surrounding their 
behavior. For some, they were victims of a peer culture where out- 
casts experienced severe anomie; for others, they were psychologi- 
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cally unstable youths who weren’t stopped in time. However those 
young men are remembered today, the Columbine tragedy itself 
revived a moral panic about youth subcultural participation. 

How do such moral panics flare to life and how can the resultant 
interactions between the mainstream and subculturalists be charac- 
terized? In studying these questions, I want to pay special attention 
to the structuring effects of information and communication media 
as well as those of “moral entrepreneurs” on such interactions. To 
be sure, the interactions within and between subcultures and main- 
stream culture are dynamic and vary across time and space. Yet 
oftentimes we can see how young people are constructed as a social 
problem even when they don’t see themselves as such. To explore 
this further, we can start with labeling theory (also known as social 
reaction theory), a symbolic interactionist conceptualization of devi- 
ance that was developed in American sociology in the early 1960s. I 
will show how labeling theory (Becker 1963), together with the moral 
panic thesis (S. Cohen 2002 [1972]), offers a useful analytic frame 
for understanding the process through which youth subcultures are 
handled (constructed and reacted to) by mainstream, adult culture. 


From social reaction theory to a sociology of moral panics 


Howard Becker is the sociologist credited with the establishment of 
social reaction theory, and though not necessarily young as a group, 
dance musicians, particularly jazz musicians who regularly engaged in 
recreational drug use, made up the subcultural focus of his research. 
Becker himself was a professional jazz pianist who performed in 
pick-up groups throughout his undergraduate and graduate studies 
at the University of Chicago. His professor Everett Hughes (men- 
tioned in chapter 2) encouraged Becker to study these musicians’ 
everyday lives. Over the course of his research Becker came to focus 
on, among several processes, the construction of subcultural bounda- 
ries between “hip” jazz musicians and “squares,” the cultural mass 
who paid the musicians for their music but who, in the eyes of Becker 
and his fellow musicians, lacked the ability to properly appreciate 
what was being performed. Becker’s work is doubly important for 
subculture studies, first because his conceptualization of hip versus 
square laid the foundation for future work on subcultural capital 
(e.g., Thornton 1996), and second because of his focus on how the 
jazz musicians’ culture, behaviors, and sense of self were shaped con- 
siderably by their interactions with members of mainstream, mass 
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culture. This second dimension of Becker’s work is most important 
to us now, though we will return to the first dimension in chapter 7. 

At the heart of Becker’s research was the belief that deviant behav- 
ior is not something that occurs naturally. This idea ran counter to 
the then-dominant sociological perspective of structural-function- 
alism, which framed deviant behavior as a formal feature of human 
group life. Deviance was generally seen as a social fact, something 
that occurred in all societies at all times, and it was simply up to the 
social scientist to uncover and describe it. In contrast, Becker’s theory 
argued that dance musicians’ behaviors, including their preference 
for “negro” music, their use of marijuana and their self-chosen isola- 
tion from mainstream others, became deviant only to the extent that 
such behaviors were labeled as such by those who held power over the 
musicians’ lives and livelihood. 

The process of constructing deviance and other social problems 
has a long history in the study of youth. In Britain in the 1840s, 
Henry Mayhew (also discussed in chapter 2) was primarily a jour- 
nalist with a liberal and reformist bent, interested in documenting 
the lives of London’s urban underclass (Tolson 1990). His proto- 
ethnographic approach — rich textual descriptions of naturally occur- 
ring behaviors and a dedication to interviewing subjects, marked 
perhaps the first focused empirical attempt to reach “toward the 
concept of sub-culture which he could not, in the end, successfully 
formulate” (Thompson and Yeo 1973: 97-8). Yet his work also 
began paving the way for politicians and others to establish methods 
for controlling the life outcomes of youths, whom the state defined 
as “at risk.” During that same time, social reformists such as Mary 
Carpenter lobbied for the establishment of government-funded 
programs devoted to the reform of the underclass’s youths. The 
processes of documenting, classifying, and then reacting toward the 
urban poor is a rather standard strategy through which “moral entre- 
preneurs” (Becker 1963) construct subcultural participants as in 
need of intervention from the outside. The effects of moral entrepre- 
neurship includes the institutionalization of a series of dichotomies 
between people and behaviors that are deemed “respectable” versus 
“criminal,” their status “deserving” versus “undeserving” of social 
reform (Hebdige 1983: 73). What this suggests is that youth subcul- 
tures may be as much created by morally right-thinking adults as by 
young people themselves. 

Along with Becker’s work on labeling and social reaction, Stanley 
Cohen’s (2002[1972]) study of moral panic provides keen socio- 
logical insight into how mainstream culture constructs logics of social 
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control. Cohen extended Becker’s theory by arguing that social reac- 
tion to subcultures often went further than simply labeling young 
people as “outsiders” in order to legitimate intervention. Rather, 
some people’s collective acts of “deviant” behavior were elevated 
to society-level “moral panics.” In his book, Folk Devils and Moral 
Panics, Cohen laid out a theory of moral panic development. The 
process plays itself out again and again as: 


a condition, episode, person or group of persons emerges to become 
defined as a threat to societal values and interests; its nature is pre- 
sented in a stylized and stereotypical fashion by the mass media; the 
moral barricades are manned by editors, bishops, politicians and other 
right-thinking people; socially accredited experts pronounce their 
diagnoses and solutions; ways of coping are evolved or (more often) 
resorted to; the condition then disappears, submerges or deteriorates 
and becomes less visible. [Cohen 2002: 1] 


Cohen focused on a series of localized conflicts between the mods 
and the rockers, two “rival” subcultures in 1960s England.? At 
perhaps the most basic level, mods and rockers were little more 
than working-class youths with different collective tastes in post- 
war popular culture. Mods’ preferences for clean and fashionable 
suits and scooters, as well as for black American music — jazz, 
blues, and soul music — marked them as quite different from the 
rockers with their love of louder and more aggressive motorcycles 
and American rock ’n’ roll. Yet both subcultures were similarly sen- 
sationalized by the British news media for their two-wheeled antics 
on public roads, their general standoffishness vis-a-vis respect- 
able adult culture, and their sporadic clashes with one another in 
popular tourist locations. The role of the news media in facilitating 
widespread public knowledge of mods and rockers was of particular 
interest to Cohen, who noted that the media regularly sacrificed 
accuracy and/or specificity of information in exchange for higher 
sales/ratings. Cohen identified several rhetorical stances that news 
writers took vis-a-vis mods and rockers, encapsulating members of 
both groups in the same ideological bubble. News reporters and 
editors labeled them as: 


hooligans, thugs, and wild ones ... ill conditioned odious louts ... 
retarded vain young hot-blooded paycocks ... grubby hordes of louts 
and sluts . . . with their flick knives, their innumerable boring emotional 
complexes, their vicious thuggishness which is not cunning but a more 
bovine stupidity; their ape-like reactions to the world around them and 
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their pseudo bravery born of the spurious comfort of being in a mob. 
(Quoted in Cohen 2002: 40) 


Such discourse constructed an image of mods and rockers that was 
wholly lacking in any sort of understanding of how those involved 
made sense of their own participation; rather, news discourse white- 
washed mods and rockers as only bad news — nothing good could 
come of their existence in British society. 

Sometimes it seems nothing has changed. The news media 
still frame youth troubles — a school shooting, a protest turned 
chaotic, a fight among groups of local youths — through narrowly 
defined images that often provide spurious attributions to the people 
involved. Such images facilitate a dominant definition of the situation 
within which subcultural participants are reduced en masse below 
their lowest common denominator. The extreme actions of the few 
are cast broadly and inclusively to capture everyone who could be 
associated. Meanwhile, other events that occur in the day-to-day 
life of a community or society are ignored and overlooked as sub- 
cultural trouble is given center stage. The “breaking news” and 
“special reports” become the only worthy news of the day. As Barry 
Glassner (1999) and David Altheide (2002) have shown, today’s 
news media base almost all of their programming around the notion 
of fear, stirring up trouble where none might otherwise exist. As 
one news outlet picks up an event and sensationalizes its content, 
others follow by creating more sensational versions of the situation. 
At the same time, reporters rely on their shared cultural knowledge 
to pick out the most sensational aspects to attract public attention. 
For many, the history of mods and rockers has been reduced to a 
few gang-style riots that occurred on English seaside resorts in the 
mid-1960s, while in each subsequent decade a new subcultural folk 
devil has emerged — punk in the 1970s, heavy metal in the 1980s, 
rave cultures in the 1990s, and goth in the 2000s. In each case, 
“the successful creation of folk devils rests on their stereotypical 
portrayal as atypical actors against a background that is overtypical” 
(Cohen 2002: 45). Other research has produced similar findings. For 
example, in a study of urban youths in Melbourne, Australia, Warren 
and Aumair (1998) found that adults labeled many young people as 
“gang members” based only on the youths’ race and choice of cloth- 
ing. Significantly, adults reported receiving most of their information 
about those youths through either hearsay or the news media (see 
also Lucas 1998 for more on the racial dimensions of social reaction). 
Paterline’s (2000) research on “deadheads” (fans of the iconic hippie 
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band, The Grateful Dead) showed significant correlations between 
media representations of subcultural deviance, public restrictions on 
deadheads’ use of public space, and the numbers of arrests made by 
police around music concert venues. His research, similar to Warren 
and Aumair’s, also shows how little direct interaction actually occurs 
between subculturalists and local mainstream populations other than 
law-enforcement officials. Finally, it is worth mentioning the ironic 
fact that, as the theory of communication-interlocks makes clear, 
such news stories can go a long way in introducing young people 
to such “deviant” youth subcultures. Through news reports and 
subsequent adult gossip about what kinds of people are involved, 
where they hang out and what they are up to, interested youths are 
informally given a beginner’s guide to subcultural participation, thus 
helping to secure a subculture’s survival. 


From music-lovers to satanic killers: endless cycles of 
subcultural folk devils 


Trench coats, motorcycles, and drugs are not the only accoutrements 
of the subcultural folk devil. Looking back through the modern 
history of youth subcultures, we find that most are either explicitly 
or implicitly linked to the consumption of some specific genre of 
music as well. Scholars of popular music have tended to argue that 
certain social and cultural changes in the aftermath of World War II 
facilitated the creation of youth cultures grounded primarily in the 
consumption of music (e.g., Bennett 2001; Brake 1985; Clarke et al. 
1976). Further, many of these youth cultures developed as distinctly 
generational phenomena, cut off from adult culture through their 
refusal to settle for their parents’ “boring” music (Grossberg 1992). 
More generally, youth music research suggests that adult culture has 
tended to separate and isolate young people who do not listen to 
the “right” kind of music. Thus youth subcultures are often created 
through the process of labeling music fans in collective terms. 

It is worth noting that the creation of folk devils, or a moral panic 
around youth music culture, occurred even before the 1950s. As one 
example, we can consider the case of swing music in Nazi Germany 
in the 1930s. Swing music was originally a form of American big 
band jazz that was very popular not only in the US, but in the UK and 
Europe as well. In Germany, swing culture was most evident among 
Gymnasium students — those from middle- and upper-class German 
families who received special schooling in preparation for entering 
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university. In other words, the subculture was comprised mainly of 
Germany’s cultural elite; many had parents who were members of 
the Nazi Party and had expectations placed upon them for service in 
Nazi Party youth organizations, such as Hitler Youth (for males) and 
Union of German Girls (for females). In what way could the sons and 
daughters of the respectable German citizenry pose a threat to the 
Reich’s nationalist ideologies? According to Wallace and Alt (2001), 
the threat was mostly stylistic and associative. Swing’s biggest names 
were African-American and Jewish, and the music itself was charac- 
terized as wild and hedonistic — a far cry from the National Socialists’ 
emphasis on youth conformity to national-cultural ideals. Further, 
swing music came from the English-speaking world. German youths 
bought imported records from the US and listened to the latest big 
band hits on BBC radio. They dressed in loose English clothing, 
carried umbrellas, and often had an English newspaper noncha- 
lantly sticking out of their pockets. From the perspective of German 
swing kids, their actions were not necessarily antagonistic toward the 
dominant cultural order of the day: 


despite the reactions they drew on themselves, [swing kids] were never 
an organized, fighting resistance and did not even really oppose the 
regime in any self-conscious way. Rather, they were an unorganized 
youth “counter culture” that, by not wholly accepting the discipline of 
the regime, were seen as a threat to the values of that regime. (Wallace 
and Alt 2001: 277) 


According to Becker’s (1963) social reaction theory, behaviors and 
attributes become deviant through a serious of steps. First, certain 
behaviors or attributes must be banned by agents of social control, 
either formally or informally. By 1938, Nazi officials, operating as 
moral entrepreneurs, had created an exhibition on “Degenerate 
Music” to inform the German populace about the unacceptability of 
jazz music. Thus, even before war broke out in 1939, swing music 
was framed as antithetical to the country’s national solidarity and 
its consumption informally banned. From 1939 onwards, however, 
swing was seen as a direct provocation to the National Socialist’s 
ideology of racial purity and superiority. Listening to the BBC or to 
Jewish or “Negro” music became illegal activities. Becker’s theory 
goes on to argue that, once a behavior or attribute has been banned, 
it must next be detected in order to be identified or categorized as a 
problem. The Gestapo and members of the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion were sent to provide secret surveillance of dance parties and 
other swing-subcultural activities. These parties could be attended 
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by 500-600 youths or more (Klénne 1995: 244), most of whom 
had national service requirements. Participation in such large events 
made swing kids’ identities easily detectable. Other forms of detec- 
tion could involve catching young people listening to the BBC or 
being in possession of banned subcultural objects. Does carrying an 
English-language newspaper or an umbrella make a young person a 
swing kid? Becker argued that the third step in the process of labeling 
deviance involves attributing meaning to what has been detected. In 
other words, social control agents had to decide whether a particular 
act or attribute was intentional or accidental. Carrying an umbrella 
on a sunny day might be seen as intentionally subversive behavior, 
especially if detected in association with other banned activities such 
as attending a party where jazz music was played. Being identified as 
an attendee at several swing-related parties or clubs would further 
increase the likelihood of been defined as deviant versus a person 
seen at only one, who might be warned to be more careful about how 
she or he chose to spend their leisure time. 

Once these three steps — banning, detecting, and attributing 
intention — were complete, the final step, social reaction, could 
occur. In the case of German swing kids, social reaction became 
increasingly severe as the war went on. In 1940, swing parties were 
officially banned and editorials and cartoons began appearing in 
newspapers that ridiculed the subculture. Parties were raided and 
attendees arrested and interrogated. Minors could be expelled from 
Gymnasium (thus ruining any chance of a university career), while 
those who were old enough were sent to the front lines as soldiers, or 
to penal camps for rehabilitation as the war escalated. Arno Klönne’s 
(1995) archival research demonstrates just how drastic social reac- 
tion against swing kids became during the war, when a letter was 
written to SS leader Himmler stating: 


Since the activities of these “Swing Youth” in the home country 
damages [sic] the strength of the German people, I would recommend 
that they are brought immediately into a work camp. [...] I would 
be very grateful if you could give instructions to the ... authorities to 
act against these “Swing Youth” with the harshest possible measures. 
(cited in Wallace and Alt 2001: 284) 


The nature of social reaction depended on the meaning attributed to 
the individuals involved. Research of Nazi records shows that about 
twenty young people were arrested and punished as a result of being 
labeled as members of the swing subculture. Some were sent for 
rehabilitation; those with Jewish or social democratic connections 
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were sent to concentrations camps; and at least one with “good 
connections” was released (Wallace and Alt 2001: 285). Twenty 
may seem like a small number, but given the relatively small size of 
swing subculture and the problems associated with delving into war 
records, the number appears to be enough to have frightened many 
away. 

Drastic measures of social reaction against music subcultures have 
been repeated time and again during the twentieth century. In cold 
war communist countries such as Hungary, for example, the state 
imprisoned “Cs6ves” punks during the 1980s for “public incitement 
to disaffection,” based on their music and clothing styles (Krokovay 
1985). At the same time, Russia and other socialist bloc countries 
were dealing with their own “Western-influenced” subculture prob- 
lems (Pilkington 1994; Kovatcheva and Wallace 1996). In the US 
and the UK, youthful fans of punk and heavy metal were also being 
set up as scapegoats for any number of social ills, which perhaps 
broadens Pilkington’s (1994: 162) suggestion that “the rise of... 
social control discourse was associated not, as might be expected, 
with the strengthening but with the weakening of the state.” As con- 
servatives in both countries struggled to solidify ideological control 
of the hearts and minds of the citizenry, youth subculture was once 
again identified as a problem for the future of society. In the case 
of the US at least, moral entrepreneurs centered their efforts on 
controlling music though religious and moral discourse. Consider 
three teenage boys in an average rural community in the American 
South who were fans of heavy metal music. I want to consider how 
mainstream culture framed an image of these teenagers, who became 
known as “the West Memphis Three” (WM3), as folk devils. What 
we can learn from their story has less to do with the crimes with 
which they were charged and convicted, and more to do with how 
the concepts of labeling, folk devils, and moral panics can be used to 
further identify the analytic nature of societal reaction to individuals 
who become emblematic of social disintegration. 

On May 5, 1993, three eight-year-old boys went missing near 
Robin Hood Hills, a children’s playground in West Memphis, 
Arkansas. The following day, police discovered the submerged bodies 
of all three boys in a drainage creek in a wooded area near the play- 
ground. The boys had been hog-tied, stripped, and beaten. Two were 
drowned in the creek. The third had a fractured skull and showed 
signs of sexual mutilation. The autopsy report claimed he likely bled 
to death before being thrown into the water. Moral panics may ini- 
tially emerge when an episode or group of persons come to be defined 
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as a social problem or threat. The gruesome murders of the three boys 
was quickly defined as a social threat, not because of the murders per 
se, but rather because local and regional news coverage reported no 
immediate suspects, or any obvious motive for the killings. The threat 
of an unknown pedophilic killer(s) fueled speculation into who would 
do such a thing. Through communication-interlocks much specula- 
tion was conveyed about who might have killed the boys and why. 
The police leaked several bits of key information to family members 
that subsequently spread through the community. Press confer- 
ences and news reports also demonstrated that the investigation was 
going nowhere fast. Nearly a month after the murders, no suspects 
had been named. A local teenager named Damien Wayne Echols, 
however, had been questioned several times. Echols was an enigma in 
the community. He dyed his long hair jet-black; he often wore black 
clothes; and he wasn’t satisfied with the overtly Christian culture that 
surrounded him. His style and interests fit very well with Cohen’s 
second phase of moral panic: “its nature is presented in a stylized 
and stereotypical fashion by the mass media.” Amidst public demand 
for headway in the case, news agencies started circulating stories that 
linked the murders to possible satanic rituals. A report on Jonesboro 
Arkansas’s KAIT evening news in early June stated that “since the 
very beginning of the investigation, people all around West Memphis 
have come forward with stories of satanic cults.” Along with that talk 
came ideas about who might be involved in such activity; local youths 
with subcultural styles and interests went to the top of the police list 
of possible suspects. This kind of media exposure was not unique to 
the West Memphis case. Stories involving satanism regularly feature 
youth and/or amoral individuals as participants during the 1980s and 
1990s. In their research on how the US media reported satanic activ- 
ity, Rowe and Cavender (1991) found that more than 80 percent of 
their sample depicted youths as participants, but less than 15 percent 
of stories actually relied on participants as sources of information. 
Stories typically utilized “expert” sources of information such as the 
police, therapists, or religious specialists, and most often emphasized 
the alleged victimization of children via sexual rituals, kidnapping, 
and human sacrifice. Again, this fits with Cohen’s description of how 
“the moral barricades are manned by editors, bishops, politicians and 
other right-thinking people; socially accredited experts pronounce 
their diagnoses and solutions.” Satanism appeared to be a “catch-all 
category for unacceptable behavior of youth ... [while] newspapers 
portrayed heavy metal music as a catalyst for satanism” (Rowe and 
Cavender 1991: 271). 
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Echols could be linked with both heavy metal and occultism 
through ownership of music recordings and books on the Wiccan 
religion. With only two pieces of fiber as potential physical evidence, 
Echols, along with Jason Baldwin and Jessie Misskelley, Jr., were 
charged with the crime in early June 1993 after Misskelley (whose IQ 
was seventy-two) emerged from a twelve-hour police interrogation. 
Allegations similar to those found in Rowe and Cavender’s study 
were immediately leveled against them. Once the WM3 were identi- 
fied as the likely killers, public reaction was swift, becoming obvious 
in local and regional news reports almost immediately. Take the fol- 
lowing TV news interview with Pam Hobbs (Sinofsky 1996),* the 
mother of one of the murdered boys, as one example: 


Reporter: Do you feel like the people who did this were worshipping, 
uh — (interrupted) 

Hobbs: (interrupting) Satan? Yes I do. 

Reporter: Why? 

Hobbs: Just look at the freaks. I mean just look at ’em. They look like 
punks. 


First, note that Hobbs was able to finish the reporter’s question for 
him, suggesting that a moral panic linking satanic activity to the 
unsolved crime was highly salient among community members. 
Second, notice how quickly Hobbs reduced the alleged killers’ guilt 
to their style, a fact of which the WM3 themselves were well aware. 
Speaking about his alleged involvement during an interview while in 
jail, Jason Baldwin, then sixteen years old, said, “I can see where they 
might really think I was in a cult ’cause I wear Metallica T-shirts and 
stuff like that.” Eighteen-year-old Echols pessimistically articulated 
the outcome of such stereotypification in a similar interview: “The 
public was getting real upset seeing the cops were incompetent ... 
couldn’t do their jobs, so they had to do something fast. We were 
really the obvious choice cuz we stood out from everybody else. So it 
worked out to their advantage.” 

Prior moral panics about heavy metal and satanism provided the 
cultural backdrop against which the WM3 were labeled and then 
handled by the news media and law enforcement alike. Stereotypical 
images of subcultural behaviors floated freely within the media 
sphere in the early 1990s. Music and religion in particular were key 
dimensions of these images. From 1950s rock ’n’ roll’s “power” of 
overt sexuality to 1960s countercultural ideologies of “free love” 
and a rejection of the dominant moral order, to the drug- and 
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sex-crazed 1970s discotheques, to the equally lustful, but more sin- 
ister, tones found in 1980s heavy metal, music has repeatedly been 
defined by many mainstream adults as the soundtrack to youths’ 
moral decay. The 1980s in particular had witnessed a sustained 
moral panic around the links between heavy metal music and occult 
activity, with the Parents’ Music Resource Center (PMRC) playing 
an institutionalized role as moral entrepreneur. Working under 
the auspices of concerned parenting and “neutral fact-finding,” the 
PMRC was able “to mobilize parental hysteria while avoiding the 
adult word censorship.” The PMRC made it clear that heavy metal 
was “a threat because it celebrate[d] and legitimate[d] sources of 
identity and community that [did] not derive from parental models” 
(Walser 1993: 138). Bands such as Ozzy Osbourne, Judas Priest, 
and Twisted Sister, whose style embraced the use of leather, chains, 
unkempt hair, and make-up, were vilified as wicked and debase, 
bent on the entrapment and subjugation of young people’s minds. 
It was claimed that heavy metal records contained hidden messages 
(through “back-masking”), instructing listeners in acts of violence 
and destruction. At the WMs3 trial, the prosecution’s reliance on cir- 
cumstantial evidence — no physical or eyewitness evidence was ever 
produced that could conclusively link any of the WM3 to the boys’ 
murders — did little to deter what Echol’s called the “New Salem” 
atmosphere in east Arkansas at the time. Like in Lowney’s (1995) 
study of teenage satanism in rural Georgia, the overtly conservative 
Christian mainstream was quick to identify these young men as folk 
devils and to assume the worst from them, based on their musical 
interests, stylistic choices, and position outside popular teenage 
social networks. All three were convicted of murder; Echols was sen- 
tenced to death, while Baldwin and Misskelley were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. As both Becker (1963) and Cohen (2002) make clear, 
socially accredited experts and other “right-thinking people” attempt 
to impress their own moral standpoint on interpretations of young 
people’s styles, attitudes, and behaviors. Subculturalists especially 
are quickly labeled vulnerable, if not already subverted, to anti-social 
norms. Through media construction of the WM3 as subcultural folk 
devils, the moral panic around the harmful effects of subcultural 
music was further legitimized and sustained. 

The enactment of such moralizing discourse is part of the labeling 
process as much as it is of moral panics. To institutionalize the process 
of rule creation, moral crusades require rule enforcers to ensure that 
deviation from social rules and norms are properly handled. To 
institutionalize the process of moral panic, moral crusades require 
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individuals who are responsible (even if unintentionally) for spread- 
ing a narrow and pejorative view of subcultural otherness. But it is 
not only news reporters or politicians who inhabit such entrepreneur- 
ial roles. Law enforcement officials and healthcare professionals also 
perform key roles as both “moral entrepreneurs” (in Becker’s terms) 
and as “socially-accredited experts” (in Cohen’s terms) in identifying 
and shaping society’s informal definitions of normalcy and its reac- 
tion to deviation. In Orange County, California, in the 1980s, the 
local government established a program called “Back In Control” 
(BIC), which provided parenting workshops for families, espe- 
cially those with “problem” children. One explicit dimension of the 
program was to help parents regain control of subcultural minors. In 
the BIC publication, The Punk and Heavy Metal Handbook, parents 
were told that “punk and heavy metal music oppose the traditional 
values of those in authority and encourage rebellious and aggressive 
attitudes and behavior toward parents, educators, law enforcement, 
and religious leaders. Further ... punk and metal generally support 
behaviors that are violent, immoral, illegal, frequently bizarre and that 
generally promote drug and alcohol abuse” (quoted in Rosenbaum 
and Prinsky 1991: 529). Police and psychiatrists played key roles in 
diffusing such a perspective among parents and mainstream youth 
alike. Police not only gave special talks to high-school student bodies 
(usually with mandatory participation), but also offered special semi- 
nars for neighborhood and community groups in which they would 
outline “warning signs” for parents. These warning signs were sty- 
listic in nature, including T-shirts advertising punk or metal bands, 
clothing that was black or that had spikes/studs, so called “punk” 
jewelry, having more than one piercing in an ear, or wearing dyed or 
spiked hair. Police talks with parents also focused on heavy metal and 
punk song lyrics, album artwork, and the lifestyle of rock stars. 

Court officials were also strategic actors in social reaction against 
subcultural participants. In one California locale, probation offi- 
cers circulated a list entitled “Rules to Depunk or Demetal,” which 
explained that juvenile offenders were to be ordered: 


1. Not to dress in any style that represents Punk Rock or Heavy 
Metal. 

2. Not to wear hair (dye or cut) in any style that represents Punk 
Rock or Heavy Metal. 

3. Not to associate with known Punk Rockers or Heavy Metalers 

4. Not to wear any Punk Rock or Heavy Metal accessories — earrings 
or jewelry, spikes or studs. 
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5. Not to frequent any place where Punk Rock or Heavy Metal is 
main interest. 

. Not to listen to Punk Rock or Heavy Metal music. 

. Not to write or draw Punk Rock or Heavy Metal. 

. Not to tattoo, cut, harm or injure self in any way. 

. To keep parents informed of whereabouts at all times. 
(Rosembaum and Prinksy 1991: 531) 


Oo OND 


For their part, mental health professionals were also ready to do their 
part to “save” these young subculturalists from further harm. Using 
an experimental design, Rosenbaum and Prinsky had undercover 
researchers call mental health facilities with alleged concerns about 
their child’s mental health. The researcher/caller used a standard 
script that explicitly stated certain aspects of the child’s stylistic 
attributes and behaviors. On the negative side, the researchers 
claimed that: (a) they had read about the influence of heavy metal in a 
newspaper; (b) they thought their child was listening to heavy metal; 
(c) their child’s hair was spiked or colored; (d) the child preferred 
to wear ragged jeans and leather jackets; (e) their room was a mess 
and they had “awful looking posters” on the wall; and (f) they had 
overheard some of the music, which seemed to be about suicide and 
the devil. These negative portrayals were countered with a series of 
positive attributes and behaviors, including assurances that: (a) their 
child was not using alcohol or drugs; (b) their child’s performance in 
school was not affected and that there was no truancy; (c) their child 
never acted angry or depressed; and (d) their child reported dressing 
that way because other kids at school did the same. In response, 83 
percent of mental health facilities contacted suggested immediate 
in-patient hospitalization for the child in question. Only one facility’s 
supervisor lectured the caller on recognizing that many teenagers go 
through a series of diverse styles and fads and that the parent should 
not overreact. 


Raves, drugs, and postmodern media 


Stan Cohen’s model of societal reaction suggests that, eventually, 
after the build-up of negative portrayals, the media’s intense cov- 
erage results in subcultural folk devils becoming normalized and 
banal. Despite the aggressive reactionary discourse surrounding 
mod, rocker, and hippy subcultures (see Brake 1985: 96-8) in the 
1960s and 1970s, and punk and heavy metal in later decades, each 
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has largely passed by the wayside, forgotten as new moral panics — 
immigrants, global economic meltdowns, and suicide bombers to 
name but a few — have emerged to claim center stage. In other words, 
the theory of moral panic especially is prone to a type of oversimplifi- 
cation of how youth subcultures are created, diffused, and ultimately 
discarded by the media." This is true for at least two reasons. First, 
taken on its primary emphasis, the theory of moral panic has amassed 
a rather reductionist view of the media-subculture relationship. 
The complex relationship between subculture and media is largely 
ignored; we see how outsiders view youth subcultures (and the role 
the media play in creating and diffusing that view), but we do not 
see the insiders’ interpretations of that cultural knowledge and how 
it is used. In his reading of punk, Hebdige (1979) showed how style 
was incorporated into mainstream culture and thereby rendered 
harmless and even desirable as future commodities (see chapter 4). 
His point was not just about style but about the entire range of the 
subcultural: once mainstream cultural industries latch onto a subcul- 
ture, they inevitably kill its “authenticity,” leaving behind a shadow 
of what once was to be sold back to future generations of youth. 
This is a similar idea to Cohen’s, and both concepts risk reducing 
subcultures to being simply anti-mainstream (that is, anti-media or 
anti-consumption). 

In fact, as the media sources upon which people rely have grown, 
divergent theories about the extent to which subculturalists repre- 
sent devils have emerged. In their studies of rave (or “acid house”) 
subculture in the UK, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, Critcher 
(2000, 2003), Hill (2002), and Thornton (1996) each expose various 
dimensions of the complex relationships between media and subcul- 
ture. Hill (2002) argued that rave was effectively treated as an issue 
of “the enemy within” by Conservatives in government in order 
to bolster support for broader social reforms in Britain. Critcher 
conceptualized the moral panic surrounding rave as three simulta- 
neous panics — about rave culture, the drug ecstasy, and New Age 
travelers — each with its own sets of public concerns and reactions. 
Meanwhile, Sarah Thornton focused on, among other things, the 
variety of outsider media — television and radio programs, “serious” 
news and sensational tabloids to name a few — that were partially 
responsible for constructing subcultural images. Each of these orga- 
nizations had its own specific set of agendas and each was comprised 
of workers who further added to the diversity of ways in which sub- 
cultures such as rave were represented. She also noted that ravers 
had a complex, often contradictory relation with these mainstream 
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media. On the one hand, rave participants authenticated themselves 
through the negative news coverage they experienced — mainstream 
acknowledgment of rave subculture, especially when it was negative, 
provided “proof” to participants that their subcultural participation 
was meaningful (keeping in mind that that they “define themselves 
most clearly by what they’re not — that is, ‘mainstream’” (Thornton 
1994: 178)). Thus a particular song or entire music genre (whether 
acid house or heavy metal) being banned from radio play, or being 
relegated to some obscure time slot once a week on a local college 
radio station, provides proof of its supporter’s “antagonistic” relation 
with the mainstream. On the other hand (and at the same time), posi- 
tive mainstream coverage of a subculture is dreaded by subcultural- 
ists, who fear the influx of cultural outsiders. Sociology sometimes 
characterizes youth and their cultures as victims of both exaggerated 
media disinformation and moral entrepreneurs’ desires to constrain 
young people’s agency. A more contemporary or postmodern reading 
of youth subculture will highlight that “mass media misunderstand- 
ing is often a goal, not just an effect, of youth’s cultural pursuits” 
(ibid.: 184). 

Thornton went on to explore this relationship in terms of rave’s 
drug-centered culture. To be sure, rave subculture has been widely 
understood since the beginning as a music genre and by its adherents’ 
insatiable desire for new hedonistic, spiritual, and collective experi- 
ences (T. Anderson 2009; Kavanaugh and Anderson 2008; Hutson 
2000). Among the fans of rave music, there was a desire to ensure 
that the rave party functioned as a social space insulated from main- 
stream society. But for those who made their living through perform- 
ing structural roles within subcultural scenes, mainstream awareness 
of rave was not only tolerable, but desired. DJs could be assured that 
crowds of young people would flock to underground parties and then 
mythologize the event, thus increasing not only their subcultural 
capital, but economic capital as well. Other underground artists 
(poster and t-shirt printers, recording labels, drug-dealers) could 
similarly be assured of increased capital thanks to the nature of inter- 
locking group cultures — participants would tell their friends about 
the good time, thus introducing more people to the lifestyle. Tabloid 
exposure of ravers’ fetish for LSD, MDMA, and other psychedelic 
drugs was met with a sense of welcome among some insiders. 

Yet it is never as simple as that. Newly emerging subcultural media 
took the lead in defending the self-destructive aspects of rave culture 
to insiders through critique, derision, and parody of mass media 
coverage: 
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When the “inevitable” moral panic ensured, the subcultural press were 
ready. They tracked the tabloids’ every move, reprinted whole front 
pages, analyzed their copy, and decried the misrepresentation of acid 
house ... However much they condemned the tabloids, clubbers and 
club writers were fascinated by their representation and gloried in the 
sensational excess . . . however, when the negative stories had lost their 
news value, the tabloids started publishing positive articles with head- 
lines such as “Bop to Burn: Raving is the Perfect Way to Lose Weight,” 
“High on Life,” and “Raves are all the Rage.” Needless to say, clubbers 
and their niche press were outraged. How could the tabloids about-face 
and ignore the abundant use of drugs? (Thornton 1996: 134—5) 


What Thornton uncovered here is a second reason for rethinking 
the significance of the moral panics thesis and societal reaction more 
generally, which has to with the development of subcultural media 
over the past couple of decades — from fanzines to late-night radio 
and television programs, to internet forums and other social network 
media. Unlike the 1960s, when Becker and Cohen were doing their 
groundbreaking studies, the 1990s and since can be characterized 
by the explosion of subcultural DIY media. Even before the 1990s, 
subcultures such as punk, which owed much to marginal art scenes, 
had developed home-made fanzines that were circulated among punk 
idiocultural groups. By the turn of the millennium, the Internet and 
digital printmaking technologies had revolutionized the potential of 
subcultural youths to create and disseminate their own “news.” In 
chapter 5, we considered the role of fanzines as a form of subcultural 
media enabling riot grrrl culture to resist parental culture through 
participants sharing personal stories within small, semi-anonymous 
networks of female teenagers. But the case of rave in the UK was 
much larger, with music magazines, published monthly, that com- 
peted with one another for coverage of the latest parties, clubs, DJs, 
and other who’s-who information. 


Summary 


The idea of “youth” has not always existed. In some societies today, 
individuals still pass rather directly from childhood to adulthood 
(i.e., from having little or no responsibility to having a lot). Youth 
emerged as a liminal space in between childhood and adulthood, 
where individuals began taking on responsibilities more slowly while 
being socialized into the more sophisticated roles and jobs required 
in technologically complex societies. In societies that do have such a 
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conception, young people are regularly represented as “symbols of 
trouble” (S. Cohen 1980). In this chapter I considered how main- 
stream populations’ negative biases toward subcultural participa- 
tion result in both objective and subjective effects for young people 
(Hawkins and Tiedeman 1975). Having grounded the approach 
in Becker’s social reaction theory and Cohen’s moral panic theory, 
I paid special attention to the role that the mass media play in the 
process of deviance amplification. I ended by noting the complex 
social processes through which moral panics are created, including 
how mainstream exposure may spectacularize youth subcultural 
processes in ways that benefit subcultural scenes. Just as Thornton 
studied the media’s responsibility for acid house’s subcultural muta- 
tion into a more palatable rave culture, Bennett (2000) explored how 
the growth in popularity of ethnic Punjabi music in the UK resulted 
in an increased number of venues and events upon which young fans 
could rely. Similarly, the rise of rap’s popularity has allowed for the 
global spread of a racialized and classed black sensibility that stands 
ostensibly in contrast to a white, middle-class culture (e.g., Decker 
1994).° 

I want to close this chapter with the suggestion that, ironically, 
theories of subculture are themselves one form of societal reac- 
tion toward young people and their cultures. Ecological and strain 
theories, labeling theory, theories of incorporation or resistance, even 
post-subculture theory — each attempts to render subcultures ame- 
nable to expert understanding. From the beginning, American soci- 
ology in the pragmatist and interactionist traditions has attempted 
to develop social theories as the basis for the amelioration of social 
problems and thus the betterment of the human condition. Similarly, 
lay understandings, in the form of concerned parents’ groups, DARE 
style programs, and others are also often grounded in the desire to 
understand what subculturalists are up to in order to change their 
behavior, not just to bring them back in line, but to ensure the safety 
and welfare of the next generation. The problem is, of course, that 
parental and academic discourses both often rely on knowing “what’s 
best” for young people. This idea stands poorly when subjected to 
the philosophical underpinnings of pragmatism, which views reality 
as a product of need. Young people’s cultures, whether popular or 
underground, serve specific purposes for them and we should not be 
too hasty to categorize them in narrow, determining ways. 


Identity and Authenticity 


Whether or not you have participated in subcultural life, the impor- 
tance of identity for those involved is probably quite obvious. Identity 
is important to everyone because we are socialized to recognize its 
impact on our everyday lives. How we dress and talk, the kind of 
lifestyle we have, where we come from, and where we are going... 
all these things are tied up in the notion of identity, which itself is 
part of one’s self-conception. Such everyday concerns with our selves 
reflect to some extent the uncertainties produced by changes over the 
last half-century, including the growth of information and commu- 
nication media as well as the expansion of a global market economy. 
Each process has affected how people come to define themselves and 
others. Selfhood and identity are not new topics of inquiry, however. 
American pragmatists such as William James (1911), Charles H. 
Cooley (1909), and George H. Mead (1934) were delving into the 
nature of selfhood for some time before Erik Erikson’s theory of iden- 
tity emerged in the 1940s. Even as far back as Durkheim, we can find 
questions about “the connection between the individual personality 
and social solidarity. How does it come about that the individual, 
while becoming more autonomous, depends ever more closely upon 
society” (Durkheim 1984 [1893]: xiii-xiv)? Durkheim’s question is 
representative of many sociologists’ subsequent interest in self and 
identity, namely, the relationship between who people are and the 
social contexts within which they live. As we have seen in the pre- 
vious two chapters regarding resistance and social labeling, we are 
bound up in the societies and cultures into which we are born and the 
consequences of those bonds have real effects on our everyday lives. 
A quick note on the difference between “self” and “identity” is 
worth making. Many people use the two words interchangeably, but 
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as sociological concepts they have distinct meanings. Self refers to a 
process rather than to some thing. The process is constituted by that 
part of us that knows — the “I” — interacting with that part of us that 
is known — the “me” (Mead 1934). The self includes our subjective 
stream of consciousness (perceptions, thoughts, feelings, desires) as 
well our conception of who we are physically, socially, and morally. 
In short, the self is a reflexive process that enables our behaviors and 
actions. Identity, on the other hand, is that part of our selves that 
is expressed through our interactions and relationships with others. 
And, despite American pragmatists’ work on selfhood in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, identity was something that few 
scholars conceptualized in the early days of social science. People’s 
identities were largely understood in objective terms — they were who 
they were. This is not to say that social scientists were not interested 
in who people were, but rather that it was not until well into the twen- 
tieth century that scholars began treating identity as something quite 
complex. In psychology, Erik Erikson (1959, 1968) argued for three 
distinct forms of identity. The first form, “ego identity,” had to do 
with the sense of continuity that a person experienced across the life 
course. You are who you are in that you have always known yourself 
through your body and experiences. The second form Erikson called 
“personal identity,” which was rooted in a desire to be a unique 
individual, distinct from everyone else. Finally, “social identity” was 
that form constituted through a person’s social relationships. Your 
social identity could be seen in the roles you play — student, friend, 
daughter, Protestant, vegan, and so on. Erikson believed that identi- 
ties could be healthy or not, and that unhealthy identities were a type 
of psychological illness. In other words, identities were seen as real 
phenomena with real consequences. 

Early sociologists also tended to assume that the identities they 
assigned to people, including subcultural participants, were real 
and accurate. But did Cressey’s (1932) taxi-dancers or Thrasher’s 
(1927) gang members see themselves in the same coherent light 
through which academics portrayed them? We cannot know because 
the question was never asked. An individual’s identity was generally 
determined from the outside through applying some set of social 
characteristics, including gender, race or ethnicity, class, language, 
religion, geographic location, age, education, employment or trade 
skill. To know who a person was, one needed only to search out the 
appropriate labels, and such labels were usually not seen as prob- 
lematic. For people who didn’t easily fit into categories, it was easier 
to see them as anomalies than to question the underlying rational 
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assumptions of identification. This way of thinking can be seen in 
the earliest attempts at deriving a theory of subcultures as well. I 
discussed in chapter 1 Milton Gordon’s early conceptualization of 
subcultures as sub-divisions of a society’s culture, “composed of a 
combination of factorable social situations such as class status, ethnic 
background, regional and rural or urban residence, and religious 
affiliation, but forming in their combination a functioning unity 
which has an integrated impact on the participating individual” 
(Gordon 1947: 40). Subcultures were tied to the identities of the 
individuals who comprised them, which is not so radical an idea. 
Subcultural identification has always involved “the assignment of the 
person to a specific position in society ... [ and subcultures] exist 
to the extent that individuals see themselves as members of groups 
[...] Subculture and identification should be understood as dialec- 
tical processes, each of which is implicated in the construction and 
reconstruction of the other” (Fine and Kleinman 1979: 13). Thus, 
while Gordon’s definition is too simplistic, it nevertheless highlights 
some of the social features of identity and their relation to the ideas 
of culture and subculture. 

Both psychological and sociological conceptualizations of identity 
seem to make good sense. We define ourselves partly in terms of 
being unique individuals, with our own past, present, and future. We 
also define ourselves in terms of our status and the groups to which 
we belong. Of course, our sense of who we are is not always clear. 
Like most (if not all) teenagers, I struggled with questions about who 
I was and what I wanted to be when I was older. How did people 
know me? What labels did they put on me? How did I feel about 
myself, or about how I believed others felt about me? Such ques- 
tions are important to people across the globe not only because the 
answers affect their everyday lives in very real ways, but also because 
they are not so easily answered as they once were. The grassroots 
revolutions of the 1960s — civil rights, the feminist and peace move- 
ments, the sexual revolution — were dialectically related to revolu- 
tions in social theory that called prior assumptions about identity to 
task. Those areas of social science from the mid- to late-twentieth 
century that were affected by the cultural and discursive turns can 
be partly understood as significant efforts to make sense of identity 
and its role in human life. Theories of self have since run the gamut, 
from conservative notions of authentic selfhood (Taylor 1992) to the 
claim that our identities are being ground to dust under the weight 
of postmodernity (Gergen 1991). Identity has certainly become an 
ever more popular and powerful concept, and not only in academic 
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circles. Advertisers and marketeers more than ever seek to tie peo- 
ple’s sense of self to specific products, from automobiles to mobile 
phones to clothing and even food, while there has been a rise in 
identity politics around the world as people struggle with competing 
definitions of who they are. 

Going back to the literature on youth cultures, we can see some 
of the fallout from the widespread use of “identity” in everyday life. 
Take, for example, Jonathan Epstein’s (1998) Youth Culture: Identity 
in a Postmodern World, or Andy Wilson’s (2007) Northern Soul: Music, 
Drugs, and Subcultural Identity. Both books display the word identity 
in their titles, yet there is no explicit reference to identity as a socio- 
logical or psychological concept in the writing of either author. So 
why is the word in their titles? It is because of the understanding that 
writing about subcultural experience is always about identity, at least 
implicitly? To study subcultural members’ experiences in everyday 
life is to study who they are, so to speak. Nevertheless, these exam- 
ples also indicate a potential problem with the whole idea of identity 
in subcultural studies — we should not assume that because identity 
is implicit in subcultural experience, it need not be explicated theo- 
retically. Therefore let us consider two conceptualizations of identity 
that can help frame the nature of subcultural participation and expe- 
rience. These consist of identity as an insider/outsider dichotomy 
and as an internal status hierarchy. Neither is more important than 
the other, for each provides different insights into the relationship 
between subcultures and selfhood. I will then look beyond these 
methods of identification to consider the meaning of authenticity in 
subcultural life. 


Insiders and outsiders 


One of the basic tenets of most theories of identity is that there is 
a difference between how a person defines herself, and how others 
define her. Our emphasis for now will be on the latter, which soci- 
ologists and psychologists alike tend to call “social identity.” Social 
identities are relatively trans-situational and enduring; they last as 
long as people identify themselves and others with specific categories 
or groups of people. They are constructed through attaching labels 
that put themselves or others into categories. For example, “punk,” 
“vegan,” and “goth” are labels that certain people may use as a form 
of classification. For insiders, the label signifies a set of shared affini- 
ties, interests, beliefs, values, and behaviors, and has been shown to 
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positively affect how people feel about themselves, especially during 
adolescence (see, e.g., Tarrant et al. 2001). Participants in subcul- 
tures and in mainstream society are equally versed in categorization 
and may use the same classifications to different ends. Thus the 
process of identification can have unintended consequences for sub- 
cultural youth, who often find themselves to be relatively powerless 
against the pressures of the straight-laced adult world. In the case of 
the West Memphis Three (discussed in the previous chapter), the 
social identity of “heavy metal music fan” as constructed through 
testimonies in and out of police stations and courtrooms, newsrooms, 
and local churches had very different outcomes from when the same 
identity is invoked at the Wacken Open Air Festival every summer. 
Implicitly, then, we need to understand that social identities are not 
simple things — they are symbols negotiated within specific cultural 
moments and situations. 

This is the heart of the insider/outsider distinction as it pertains to 
subcultural theory: rarely if ever do insiders’ and outsiders’ defini- 
tions of themselves and each other match. Distinguishing insiders 
from outsiders has a long history in the study of subcultures, for 
multiple reasons. One reason, previously mentioned, regards social 
scientists having tended to take the identities they assigned to those 
being studied as objectively real. Take Paul Cressey’s (1932) The 
Taxi-Dance Hall as a case in point, where he studied the social lives 
of young, working-class, female immigrants in Chicago who danced 
with men for money. Sensitive to the roles that ethnicity, gender, and 
class played in leading certain types of people to become employees 
and clients, Cressey nevertheless found it convenient to identify 
the women working there as “taxi dancers.” The social identity he 
constructed was accurate insomuch as it characterized the young 
women’s occupation, yet it also functioned to essentialize them, 
putting them on a Petri dish to hold up for closer examination. 
Interestingly, no similar label emerged for the men who frequented 
the dance halls. Thus, when thinking about taxi-dance halls today 
(which still exist in large cities around the world, though under dif- 
ferent names), we are quick to reduce taxi-dance identity to those 
“pretty, vivacious, and often mercenary” (p. xiii) women and the 
regressive cycle that pulled many into an underworld of drug use and 
prostitution. 

To be fair, such labeling is a basic function of cognition and lan- 
guage, and most every subcultural scholar, myself included, has 
created similar essentializing discourse. We do so for seemingly good 
reasons: subculturalists objectify the boundaries between themselves 
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and so-called outsiders through their own everyday discourse, and 
we often follow their own in vivo strategies. In his classic study on 
the sociology of deviance, Becker (1963) articulated how “hip” jazz 
musicians worked hard to identify themselves as fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the “squares” whom they were forced to cater to in order 
to earn a living: “the musician is conceived of as an artist who pos- 
sesses a mysterious artistic gift setting him apart,” while the square 
is “the kind of person who is the opposite of all the musician is” (p. 
85). Becker’s terms “hip” and “square” are not abstract concepts, 
but are the terms used by the men he studied. We see in them the 
jazz musicians’ collective sense that squares were a fundamentally 
different type of person. In chapter 1, I discussed the idea of insider/ 
outsider dichotomy in terms of the distinction between mainstream/ 
dominant culture and subculture. I noted then that many scholars 
have been criticized for uncritically accepting the idea of a so-called 
mainstream, but also argued that the mainstream is something that 
subcultural insiders articulate as the opposite of what they are. 
In short, subculturalists use the insider/outsider dichotomy as an 
identity-forming strategy. 

Making and maintaining the boundaries between insiders and out- 
siders can occur through all the forms of style discussed in chapter 4. 
Here, let us look at two examples from a straightedge internet forum 
to see how identities are constructed within as well as across subcul- 
tural boundaries.! Among straightedge youths, mainstream culture 
is often described as weak because its members are said to rely on 
alcohol and drugs as social crutches. When asked why he chose to be 
straightedge, “XmikeX” explained it was: 


because I want an identity, and a rebellious one at that. I am not some 
goody-goody who doesn’t do drugs so people like me or any shit. I 
don’t do chemicals because I’m rebelling against a society that wants 
to pollute my mind and dilute my will. I claim straightedge because 
I’m smart and angry and rebellious, and I will question everything that 
society tries to force me to swallow. 


The data here are ripe for analysis of insider/outsider distinctions. 
We see authority and resistance pitted against one another, just as 
we see that the mainstream pollutes and dilutes, suggesting that 
subculture is both pure and untainted. We also see XmikeX provide 
different motivations for identification: mainstream people choose 
identities that are socially acceptable, while subcultural individuals 
are willing to be confrontational by choosing identities that high- 
light disaffection or anger. Other straightedge youths have told me 
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that mainstream people lead “pathetic fucking lives” and lose “their 
control of self, mind and reality.” This kind of talk not only occurs 
among people within the subculture. For several weeks I followed the 
musings of “Nathan,” a self-confessed drug user who frequented the 
straightedge internet forums I was studying as he experimented with 
a drug-free lifestyle. He came across as a likeable person, was courte- 
ous in his forum posts, and seemed to me to be genuinely interested 
in having constructive debates about the pros and cons of drug use. 
His posts, however, were very often interpreted as provocative, if not 
incendiary, by those who took the opportunity to affirm their own 
insider identities. Reacting to a post in which Nathan questioned 
whether all drugs were always bad, a straightedge respondent wrote: 


And since I’m a sick, evil fuck, quite frankly I encourage drug use 

. in you, in everyone else. I hope you keep doing drugs. Do lots of 
them. Get fat, stupid and die quickly, please. Those of us who can 
think clearly and use their time effectively learning new skills instead 
of watching cartoons and getting stoned will have much to thank you 
for when we’re running this place and you people are fighting over the 
remote control. 


Appropriating and embracing an outsider’s definition of a subculture 
as “sick” and “evil,” this comment is representative of how many 
straightedge youths exemplify mainstream culture. Their talk empha- 
sizes drug use, ineptness, and laziness as characteristics of the main- 
stream versus education, good health, and self-efficacy as subcultural 
attributes. 

Young people’s claims about the “‘mainstream,’’? while deemed 
vague and inarticulate by many adults (including social scientists), 
are real for the participants themselves. Other researchers have 
found that members of alternative youth subcultures regularly con- 
struct meaningful identities in contrast to the mainstream, although 
the articulation of mainstream differs across time and space. Like 
Becker’s (1963) jazz musicians, Carroll and Holtzman (2002) found 
that members of the Long Island, New York, hardcore scene defined 
the mainstream in terms of shopping malls, passive consumption, 
and economic competition. Lowney’s (1995) teenage satanists were 
less interested in the religious aspects of worship and more interested 
in the positive sense of self and community that derived from their 
collective resistance to the dominant, overtly Christian high-school 
culture. Punks interviewed by Andes (1998) believed that many kids 
who claimed to be punk were really just poseurs, trying to anger 
their parents, to the detriment of “authentic” punk subculture. And 
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in her study of riot grrrls, Schilt (2003) found that girls and young 
women constructed the mainstream as a paternalistic adult world 
that silenced girls’ voices. These are just a few contemporary exam- 
ples of a process through which the subcultural is expressed via the 
construction of the insider/outsider dichotomy. 


Status hierarchies 


Having focused on the identity boundary between subculture and 
“other,” I now want to turn to the significance of identity within sub- 
cultural scenes. In any social group — family, school, work, friends 
— our sense of who we are is rooted in some sort of status relative to 
others. In sociology, status has two different meanings. The weaker 
meaning of status is similar to that of role — in other words, some 
specific position a person inhabits, such as “daughter” or “older 
brother” in the family. The stronger meaning of status, and the one 
I want to emphasize here, has to do with social stratification through 
which subcultural participants are organized or ranked. Even in 
the simplest social groupings, forms of status differentiation exist. 
Certain people are held in higher or lesser regard as a result of where 
they came from, past deeds or current behaviors, who they know, 
resources they have access to, and so on. So it is in any subcultural 
network — participants know who is who. 

This simple idea, that people know who is who, highlights an 
important aspect of status. Status is not so much a rigid, objec- 
tive “fact” as it is a consequence of intersubjectivity. Max Weber, 
German social theorist and father of the interpretive tradition of 
sociology, described status as “an effective claim to social esteem in 
terms of positive or negative privileges” and as “a quality of social 
honor or lack of it, and is in the main conditioned as well as expressed 
through a specific style of life’ (Swedberg 2005: 269). In the former 
description, status is predicated on how effective a claim to esteem is. 
One can claim to be the coolest, hippest scenester within a hundred 
miles, but no status will be conferred if the claim is ineffective. In 
the latter description, status is about “honor” (perhaps better called 
“prestige”) that is granted through successfully expressing a certain 
lifestyle. In addition to foregrounding intersubjectivity and inter- 
pretation, Weber’s conception of status also highlights the cultural 
lifestyle roots of status. As subcultural participants interact with 
one another over time and in many different situations such as at 
school, parties, or the local hangout spot, they come to some form of 
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agreement as to what the subculture ideally stands for and who does 
a better or worse job of embodying those ideals. Those who express 
subcultural ideals best will very likely enjoy the most status. Because 
its meaning is interpreted, status is always tentative, always open to 
negotiation and adjustment. The coolest person in the scene one 
week can be its laughing stock the next and vice versa. 

The concept of subcultural identity needs to take into consid- 
eration the reasons for subcultural participation. Status has been 
implicated by numerous authors in the past as one explanation. 
Cressey provided one of the earliest examples of a willful move into 
subcultural life, based on the desire for an improved sense of self, in 
his study of taxi-dancers: 


[The] personal and cultural conflicts, often reaching a degree of high 
intensity, result in the girl’s breaking her contacts not only with the 
family but with other agencies of control, such as the church. At a 
period when her character is not yet stabilized, she identifies herself 
with unconventional groups, one of which may be the taxi-dance hall. 
She builds up a philosophy of life or a system of rationalizations which 
protects her from self-condemnation. (Cressey 1932: 72) 


The “philosophy of life,” as Cressey calls it, is a subcultural frame 
of reference through which the taxi-dancer’s self is salvaged by a 
sudden improvement in her identity. In her “normal” life (and 
remember these were girls from immigrant families living in urban 
America in the 1920s), these girls often suffered from “a sense of 
insufficient prestige in the home and the community, or through a 
loss of status due to the girl’s supposed transgression of the estab- 
lished moral code” (p. 89). Through movement into the everyday life 
of the taxi-dance hall, the young women were able to find a certain 
satisfaction via their improved social identity. How exactly was the 
identity of a taxi-dancer better? Cressey conceptualized the taxi- 
dancers’ subcultural participation in terms of ironic “cycles” of status 
regression. Having moved through the first cycle, characterized by a 
general dissatisfaction with home life, school, or menial but “normal” 
employment, in her initial contact with the taxi-dance hall: 


she finds an enhanced prestige accorded her — even though by a world 
which her family and her neighborhood would adjudge as lower than 
their own. Thus begins the second cycle for the girl. As a novice in the 
taxi-dance hall she is at first “rushed,” and enjoys the thrill of being 
very popular. But after a time she ceases to be a novitiate and must 
make a deliberate effort to maintain her status [by dancing exclusively 
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with white patrons]. If she fails . . . she comes eventually to accept the 
romantic attentions of Filipinos and Orientals. Thus begins a third 
cycle for the girl, at the beginning of which she experiences a new pres- 
tige accorded her ... but again she is doomed to a decline in status. 
(Cressey 1932: 90) 


Status-identity was seen as a key factor shaping the lifestyle choices 
of young women in the taxi-dance subculture. The women’s status 
vis-a-vis other taxi-dancers was always in flux. Girls would do what 
was necessary to maintain their individual status, even when it meant 
discrediting other participants. Yet Cressey’s model is predicated not 
only on assumptions about the relative values of mainstream white 
culture and immigrant cultures, but also on assumptions about the 
deviant nature of subcultural behavior. 

Other, more recent, subcultural scholarship has taken a similar 
approach to internal status differentiation. For example, in her study 
of a small punk scene in a mid-sized American city in the 1980s, 
Kathryn Fox (1987) argued that subcultural identity is simultane- 
ously dichotomously and hierarchically structured. First, she found 
a basic distinction between real punks and “pretenders,” which she 
also called “hangers-on” or “spectators.” Second, she divided the 
“real” punks among three strata: hardcore, softcore, and preppie 
punks, arguing that “members of these strata [including pretenders] 
differed with regard to their ideology, appearance, taste, lifestyle, 


Spectators and 
other outsiders 


Preppie punks 


Softcore punks 


Hardcore punks 


Figure 7.1 Objectivist model of status hierarchy, showing insider strata 
(white) and outsiders (gray) 
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and commitment” (p. 346). Fox’s conceptualization of status can be 
modeled using a series of concentric circles, with those at the center 
having the most status (see figure 7.1). These were the hardcore 
punks, most of whom were unemployed and talked negatively about 
“the system” in all its forms. 

They lived in abandoned houses or moved between friends’ 
homes, expressed a mixture of hedonism and nihilism through self- 
destructive behaviors like sniffing glue, and had the most outrageous 
physical appearances, including mohawks or shaved heads, multi- 
ple piercing, and tattoos. Fox then defined each of the increasingly 
peripheral groups in turn by comparing them to the center of her 
model, and one quickly gets the impression that subcultural com- 
mitment, and therefore identity, was achieved best by a certain few. 
In this case, it was those who physically adhered most adamantly to 
a radical style that separated them visually. Looking at the data pro- 
vided by Fox gives us some empirical proof regarding the problem 
with these assumptions. In her description of hardcore punks, she 
relied only on the voices of those who defined themselves as hard- 
core punks. The description of hardcore punks becomes a form of 
self-identification, devoid of alternative voices. Not surprisingly, her 
hardcore respondents informed her that they had the highest status 
in the scene. In her description of softcore punks, Fox relied on 
the voices of both hardcore and softcore participants, yet the soft- 
core voices appeared obviously misinterpreted. So-called softcore 
respondents claimed that the hardcore participants were “elitist” and 
attempted to limit the status claims of anyone outside their imme- 
diate circle of friends by setting up “their own little social order” 
(Doug, cited in Fox 1987: 360). And when it came to the two most 
peripheral groups, no “preppie” punk voices were represented at 
all, while only one “spectator” voice was heard — that of one indi- 
vidual who claimed he just liked watching the musical performances.’ 
Rather than question the process through which the status hierarchy 
was created and maintained, Fox continued to rely on the voices of 
those who identified themselves as most central to the subculture and 
who met her own definition of “real” punk as measured by radical 
style. This kind of model provides us with an insufficient picture of 
status and identity because it assumes an objectively “real” center 
that represents the true or authentic subculture. Without the voices 
of those relegated to the peripheries of the subcultural scene, how can 
one verify the accuracy of this status-hierarchy model? 

A more useful theory of subcultural status hierarchies emerged 
in Thornton’s (1996) study of house/rave culture during the late 
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1980s and early 1990s. Her theory of status combined the American 
interactionist tradition of subcultural studies (e.g., Becker’s study 
of jazz musicians, previously mentioned) with the cultural sociology 
of capital as developed by Pierre Bourdieu (1984, 1986). Bourdieu 
conceptualized a set of social relationships as a “field” upon which 
people negotiate their position relative to others. Thus “field” might 
be applied to something very small like a nuclear family, something 
medium-sized like a business, or something large like a regional, 
national, or even global leisure industry. Fields are structured in 
terms of power relations, with individuals inhabiting positions of rela- 
tive domination and subordination. These positions are in constant 
flux as participants struggle to control and convert various “capital,” 
the possession of which means they “command access to the specific 
profits that are at stake in the field” (Wacquant 1989: 39). Bourdieu 
distinguished among four types of capital: economic capital, social 
capital (relations or “connections” with others), cultural capital 
(some type of legitimate knowledge), and symbolic capital (prestige 
and status). Not only can people accumulate any of the four types, 
but they can convert or exchange one for another as well. A person 
with the economic capital to acquire rare vinyl records, for example, 
may convert that into cultural and/or symbolic capital within a sub- 
cultural scene: money can be converted into knowledge and status. 

This is how Bourdieu’s theory of capital relates to subcultural 
status identity, as Thornton showed in her study. Subcultural capital 
confers status-identities on the people who possess it. 


Just as books and paintings display cultural capital in the family home, 
so subcultural capital is objectified in the form of fashionable haircuts 
and well-assembled record collections (full of well-chosen, limited 
edition ... twelve-inches and the like). Just as cultural capital is per- 
sonified in “good” manners and urbane conversation, so subcultural 
capital is embodied in the form of being “in the know,” using (but not 
over-using) current slang and looking as if you were born to perform 
the latest dance styles. (Thornton 1996: 11-12) 


We see here two types of subcultural capital: objectified and embod- 
ied. Each form has its own value, though those afforded the highest 
status in subcultural scenes often possess significant quantities of 
both. In a later study of rave, Brian Wilson (2006) provided more 
insight into the relation between capital and identity by invoking 
Goffman’s (1959) study on the presentation of self in everyday life. 
A key concept in Goffman’s work is impression management, which 
describes the methods individuals use to ensure that they are well 
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regarded by others in a social situation. Wilson’s ravers worked hard 
to manage others’ impression of them, from selecting specific form 
of dress such as “old-style” Adidas sportswear to dropping the names 
of events they had attended and important people they knew. Such 
behaviors represented a quest for insider status that, when taken to 
an extreme, sometimes backfired, resulting in pejorative labels like 
“scenester” or “candy raver” (people who lost status with the scene 
by “trying too hard” or acting “irritatingly childish”) being applied 
by other subcultural members (Wilson 2006: 110). Thus we are 
reminded that status-identity can be a delicate process of careful 
negotiation with other insiders. 


Identity and authenticity 


Social identity is a complex issue, no matter how simple the proc- 
esses of classification and status may appear in everyday life. Social 
scientists have long since established that people make sense of them- 
selves and others in multiple, often contradictory, ways. Methods of 
classification that function well in one situation may not do so in the 
next. Social identities are not equally relevant or powerful in all times 
and places, but are affected by several factors, including the situation, 
their salience, and the degree to which individuals are committed to 
them. Consider a young teenage girl who is transitioning into a youth 
subculture such as goth. How likely she is to explicitly self-identify 
as a goth depends in part on context. Sitting at the dinner table with 
her parents or grandparents, she might be less likely to express a goth 
identity than when hanging out with her best friend, with other kids 
she identifies as goth at school, or even when surrounded by stran- 
gers. Salience refers to the frequency with which a person invokes or 
“activates” an identity. Some identities are invoked rarely (such as the 
scuba diver identity for someone who only does so once every couple 
of years), while others are invoked almost constantly (such as that of 
friend or student). Going back to the example at hand: depending 
on what is going on in a given situation, a goth identity may not be 
one that is called into action in the teenager’s mind. Commitment 
to a particular identity also shapes where it will be ranked within a 
salience hierarchy “such that the higher the identity in that hierarchy, 
the more likely that the identity will be invoked in a given situation 
or in many situations” (Stryker 1980: 61). Ifa goth identity is some- 
thing she is committed to (something she thinks about and values a 
lot), its rank among all the identities she possesses may be toward 
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the top, leading her to identify as goth more often in more situations 
(this is why, even at the dinner table, a girl may decide to invoke a 
goth identity in preference to her identity as a daughter). Situation, 
salience, and commitment directly affect social identity, and thus our 
sense of self. 

Taking these factors into account gives us additional insight into 
how and why insider/outsider distinctions and status hierarchies may 
become situationally relevant. They also help explain why not all 
subculturalists embrace a simple distinction between insiders and 
outsiders, or support the hierarchical structures that develop in most 
subcultural scenes. In her study of commitment among members of 
a punk scene, Linda Andes (1998) developed an understanding of 
punk identity that is similar to how I have structured my discussion 
of identity so far. Before one can become punk, one must self-identify 
as being different in some way from “normal” people. Once this dif- 
ference is recognized and accepted, Andes claimed, the individual 
moves into a stage of “rebellion” in which “being punk is anything 
that is offensive or shocking to their reference group, which, at this 
stage, is still ‘normal others:’ parents, peers, teachers” (p. 223). 
This characterization is close to my earlier focus on insider/outsider 
distinctions. Rebellion is followed by “affiliation ... marked by a 
shift in reference groups: instead of judging their behavior based on 
the reflected appraisals of ‘normal’ others, individuals begin to see 
themselves from the perspective of members of the subculture” (p. 
224). Accordingly, there is an increased emphasis on internal status- 
identity. Over time, “being a member of the punk community is no 
longer their most important concern. They begin to define punk 
as a system of values and beliefs, and thus become concerned with 
expressing an ideological commitment to the subculture” (p. 226). 
She called this “transcendence,” whereby individuals move beyond 
concerns with what others (outsiders or insiders) think, choos- 
ing instead to embrace a personal and individualistic subcultural 
self. Andes portrayed these three forms of identification as a set of 
progressive stages, where a person must leave one form of identity 
behind before invoking the next. I would argue instead that these 
three forms of identification coexist. All human beings constantly 
identify themselves based on their categorical memberships, their in- 
group roles and status, and their sense of commitment to what they 
feel is right or true. It is the situation that contextualizes what and 
how identity is expressed. Having already discussed categorical and 
status-identities, we need now concern ourselves with commitment, 
especially as it relates to the notion of authenticity. 
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Modern societies are saturated with authenticity discourses. 
Moralists demand that people return to the “truth” of religious 
teachings (Alexander 2003), philosophers and psychologists lament 
the disintegration of the authentic self (Gergen 1991; Taylor 1992), 
while marketing professionals make claims about the need for “real” 
products in an era overrun with “toxic levels of inauthenticity” 
(Gilmore and Pine 2007: 43). In order to assess such claims, first 
we need to consider how one distinguishes the authentic from the 
inauthentic, the real from the fake, the genuine from the fraudulent, 
or the true from the false. Said another way, we need to begin by 
asking: what is authenticity? Realist and constructionist traditions 
of epistemology and ontology are at odds in answering this question 
(Vannini and Williams 2009). For a sense of a realist perspective, 
we need look no further than the Oxford English Dictionary, where 
authenticity is defined as being “in accordance with fact, as being 
true in substance”; “what it professes in origin or authorship; as 
being genuine”; and “real, actual.” In this tradition, authenticity is 
understood as an inherent quality of some object, person, or process. 
Because it is inherent, authenticity is neither negotiable nor achiev- 
able. It cannot be stripped away; nor can it be appropriated. A 
social constructionist perspective opposes these ideas. Authenticity 
shifts across time and space. It is “ultimately an evaluative concept, 
however methodical and value-free many of the methods for estab- 
lishing it may be” (Van Leeuwen 2001: 392). Authenticity may be 
seen as some sort of ideal, highly valued and sought by individuals 
and groups as part of the process of becoming. Alternatively, authen- 
ticity may be something strategically invoked as a marker of status 
or method of social control. Authenticity is not so much a state of 
being as it is the objectification of a process of representation. It is 
a “moving target” (Peterson 2005: 1094) and its content, like style, 
continually evolves. 

In subcultural theory, authenticity was initially used in the realist 
sense, as an antonym for inauthentic, mass, consumer culture. Early 
cultural studies scholars constructed subcultures such as teddy boy 
and skinhead as expressions of authentic working-class culture caught 
amid the social upheavals in post-war Britain (see Hall and Jefferson 
1976), while Hebdige (1979) developed punk as representative of 
unadulterated, ideologically “pure” resistance to dominant main- 
stream. Authenticity, in this sense, only existed at the moment of the 
subculture’s creation, however. Too quickly, its styles and identities 
were commodified and resold back to future generations for profit, 
thereby forever changing subcultures’ ideological forms. Subcultures 
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became case studies on commodities, consumption, and incorpora- 
tion as their authentic opposition faded into a romantic ideal. More 
recent work has tended toward a standpoint perspective of authen- 
ticity. In this newer tradition, authenticity is viewed as a discourse 
rather than as a social fact, and the methods through which authen- 
ticity claims are made and negotiated is now being more closely 
studied. Language and interaction are key analytical frames, since 
it is through talk that people provide accounts of their motivations, 
beliefs, and behaviors. This should not suggest that authenticity is 
irrelevant; quite the opposite. Many subculturalists invest significant 
time and effort cultivating what they consider an authentic lifestyle 
outside of mainstream society. To them, the authenticity experienced 
through subculture can be life-sustaining. 

Authentic experience and authentic identity are social construc- 
tions, but they become real enough through interaction. We can 
see how obviously important authenticity is for participants in sub- 
cultures because so much of their discourse is concerned with it. 
Despite his success, and perhaps also because of it, people inside 
and outside hip-hop have debated whether Eminem is an authentic 
rapper. After all, he is white! The significance of the debate is not lost 
on Eminem, who noted in his 1999 song “Role Model” that people 
always recognize his skin color before his lyrical skills and that, for 
the larger (black) hip-hop community, to be white is equivalent to 
being a non-person. Don’t feel sorry for Eminem; it was even worse 
for Vanilla Ice, who was not only white, but middle class. Have 
either of them been able to portray the hyper-masculine, from-the- 
hood, gangsta mentality that seems a necessary part of the hip-hop 
persona, or prove they are doing it for anything besides the money? 
The answer depends on who you ask, because authenticity may be 
grounded in many different types of claims. The types I have just 
implicitly mentioned include racial, gendered, geographic, cultural, 
and political-economic claims (McLeod 1999). Then there is the 
social-psychological dimension — being true to oneself versus follow- 
ing mass trends. One could argue that Hebdige had it right and only 
those people who were there, in the action, before punk was diffused/ 
defused by the mainstream media represent the authentic punk 
subculture. That would make The Sex Pistols authentic punks and 
Rancid a group of poseurs. But take a look at The Sex Pistols’ history 
and we find that the band (including its content, public identity, and 
style) was created by Malcolm McLaren and Vivienne Westwood, 
“a pair of shysters [who] would sell anything to any trend that they 
could grab onto” (Sex Pistol’s vocalist John Lydon, quoted in Robb 
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2007: 83) to promote their clothing store (called Sex) on King’s 
Road in west London. Once we realize that the band recognized by 
millions as the vanguard for punk was in fact an advertising cam- 
paign to sell underground clothing, can we say that punk was ever an 
authentically oppositional subculture? 

My point in all this is not to question The Sex Pistols’ authentic- 
ity, but rather to highlight under what circumstances they, or a punk 
band like Rancid, are or are not considered authentic. Struggles over 
subcultural identity and authenticity display a sensitivity to the prob- 
lems that anyone who claims a social identity must deal with: with 
the social identity comes implied conformity and a loss of individual- 
ity. Working from a discourse analytic perspective, Sue Widdicombe 
studied how individuals who look subcultural avoid being boxed in 
by a subcultural label. Self-identifying as a metalhead or a goth can 
be quite different from being labeled a metalhead or a goth, as we 
saw in chapters 5 and 6. The latter becomes a form of social control 
by enabling outsiders to stereotype individuals, inferring that spe- 
cific motivations underlie their behaviors. Knowing that subcultural 
identification can be used against them, subculturalists often work to 
avoid ascription to the categorical label. In her research, Widdicombe 
(1993, 1998; Widdicombe and Wooffitt 1990, 1995) explored how 
interviewees (approached at music festivals and wearing stereotypical 
subcultural apparel) avoided or rejected the idea that their cloth- 
ing choices were the result of membership in a subcultural group 
or influenced by others. Instead, they claimed that their appearance 
was casually chosen, incidental to any form of subcultural dress 
code, or (more importantly) an expression of the “true self” (see also 
Muggleton 2000 for similar research). 

Upon asking individuals to provide autobiographical accounts 
of their style, Widdicombe repeatedly found that subculturalists 
referenced some internal part of themselves as the source for their 
decision. Here are a few examples: 


“T don’t like describing it . . . really it’s just what you feel.” (Widdicombe 
1998: 55) 


“I wear what I feel comfortable in and, just, what I like. ... It’s just 
personal preference. If you wanna like be any particular way or look any 
particular way it’s just up to you.” (ibid.: p. 56) 


“T feel best in what I feel is sort of myself.” (Widdicombe and Wooffitt 
1995: 107) 
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“<... what I’m wearing is a way of expressing the isolation . . . I [chose] 
to wear clothes where I could show that I felt differently to everybody 
else around me.” (Widdicombe 1993: 104—5) 


Unlike insider/outsider distinctions that simultaneously draw on and 
(re)create social identities, or in-group comparisons and their status- 
identity counterparts, these authenticity claims derive from individu- 
als negotiating their personal identities. Personal identity develops 
over time, emerging out of personal history, biography, and aspects 
of personality, characterizing individuals as unique rather than as 
members of categories or performers of some social role (Vryan, 
Adler, and Adler 2003). Claims for an individualistic basis of sub- 
cultural authenticity extend beyond accounts of sartorial choice. I 
found similar rhetoric in punks’ claims to highly personal experiences 
and relationships with subcultural values. For example, one young 
punk explained that “punk... is an idea. Oversimplifying it as a style 
of clothing, a set of chords, or even as an attitude erodes the idea. 
The idea behind punk ... is that social change comes from within” 
(Cooper, quoted in Lewin and Williams 2009: 70-1). 

Sociologists understand that, in the strictest sense, change rarely 
comes from within. Rather, people interact with social objects 
(people, messages, material objects, ideas, and so on) and then inter- 
pret what they have encountered, assigning socially learned meanings 
and then acting on the basis of those meanings. Yet subculturalists 
often claim that their own behaviors are internally motivated and 
thus authentic, while others’ behaviors are not. The following inter- 
view extract exemplifies how sure many subculturalists are that they 
can distinguish between being authentically subculture and simply 
doing things to appear subcultural in hopes of evoking a desired 
social response. “You can tell when people just don’t care from when 
they’re trying, and I think that people who are trying to be something 
need to stop trying and just be whoever they are” (Dickie, quoted 
in Lewin and Williams 2009: 74). Ironically, this was said by a kid 
with a mohawk, perhaps the most stereotypical punk symbol. In 
my research on a straightedge community on the Internet, I found 
competing definitions of what constituted authenticity. One group’s 
definition was based on the belief that, because it emerged from the 
lyrics of songs written by the punk band Minor Threat, straightedge 
identification had de facto roots in punk music. Their definition 
of authenticity was the idiocultural product of interactions among 
young people who took the song and developed an identity out of it. 
The straightedge identity remained limited to the punk and hardcore 
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subcultures throughout the 1980s and 1990s (see Lahickey 1997). 
For punk/hardcore kids, authenticity was therefore predicated on 
participation and contribution to a face-to-face straightedge scene. 
Yet, in the late 1990s, straightedge subculture found its way online. 
Consequentially, there have been a lot of kids drawn into straight- 
edge over the past decade through the internet. Some of these kids 
end up joining or forming local straightedge music scenes. But for 
others, especially those in rural areas or parts of the world where posi- 
tively oriented oppositional subcultures are virtually non-existent, 
subcultural participation occurs through virtual communities. As I 
have explored in depth (Williams 2006a; Williams and Copes 2005), 
so-called straightedgers have fought a lot over who is and who is not 
“really” straightedge. For those whose participation is digital, the 
quintessence of their authenticity is typically commitment to a posi- 
tive lifestyle rather than commitment to a social network. 


Summary 


Asking who is “right” in arguments about authenticity takes us 
nowhere because the arguments are circular. A better question to 
ask is what purpose such arguments serve. The short answer is that 
authenticity claims serve to root people in identities that are meaning- 
ful to them. Identity and authenticity are important concepts because 
they subjectify subcultures, giving us perhaps the clearest view of how 
subcultural participation functions at the social-psychological level. 
They also facilitate an understanding of how subculturalists relate 
to the world around them. By distinguishing the various methods 
through which people identify themselves and others, we gain insight 
into how the individual understands her own subjectivity and her 
active participation in the world. Social identities, status-identities, 
and personal identities each carry out different social functions. They 
enable people to establish appropriate methods of behavior and to 
share culture. For those who identify with “positive” subcultures, 
identification can facilitate the development of a healthy self-concept 
comprised of positive self-esteem and high self-efficacy. For those 
who identify with darker subcultures where violence (sometimes 
self-inflicted) is tolerated or even celebrated, the opposite could 
occur, leading one toward further damaging self-identifications 
and problematic behaviors. In everyday life, subcultural youth are 
often talked about in essentialist terms, as if the subcultural label 
(goth, straightedge, or whatever) says it all. Becoming aware of the 
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complexity of identity helps us be careful not to decide who people 
are too quickly (Wood 2003). Like each of the preceding concepts, 
identity and authenticity do not have fixed meanings within the 
subcultural studies literature. Each concept is deployed in multiple, 
sometimes antagonistic ways, depending on the background of the 
scholar. Oftentimes the terms are used uncritically, not as social- 
science concepts but as buzzwords. A constructionist, interactionist 
perspective on identity and authenticity, as I have presented it here, 
gives us the tools we need to study them as embodied phenomena 
within subcultural theory. 


Scales 


So far in this book I have discussed, historically and conceptually, the 
theorization of subcultures. In all this, I have implicitly identified a 
number of levels at which, on the one hand, individuals experience 
subcultures; and, on the other hand, how social scientists approach 
them. Subcultures, like social life more generally, are constituted 
in various cultural, geographical, psychological, and social ways. 
Subcultures are located within larger societies and thus may be 
studied as a type of informal group or movement that is organized 
within a political-economic system. They may be local or global in 
their reach, and they affect individual participants cognitively and 
emotionally, effects which in turn are linked to social behaviors and 
relations. How social scientists make sense of such complexity is 
partly a matter of training, not only in terms of social science disci- 
pline, but also in terms of their philosophical approach to science and 
their methodological and theoretical predilections. 

In this chapter, I want to focus more explicitly on the various 
“scales” in which we can make sense of subcultures. The term 
“scales” comes from geography, where it has been used to spatial- 
ize the social world into nested hierarchies (e.g., local, regional, 
national, global). In her discussion of the spatial construction of 
youth cultures, Doreen Massey (1998) highlighted changing geo- 
graphical representations of youths’ socio-cultural worlds away from 
“distinct scales, but rather [toward] a vast complexity of interconnec- 
tions.” Youth subcultures are, more than ever, hybrid constructions, 
“complicated nets of interrelations” that exist across multiple scales 
and that defy scientific attempts to conceptualize them in tidy ways. 
Massey goes on to suggest that scales might be better seen as “con- 
stellations,” as a way of making sense of how youths “temporarily” 
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organize themselves (pp. 124—5). In the search for finer-tuned con- 
cepts, social scientists might complain about scales, seeing them as 
rather simple ways of understanding an infinite number of complex 
social relations across time and space. Can we really think about a 
single moment outside its larger historical context, or of “the local” 
as separate and distinct from “the regional” or “the global,” for 
example? Each is, after all, irrevocably bound up with one another 
in a dialectic relationship; each relies upon the others for its signifi- 
cance. And yet most ordinary folks think about their lives in terms of 
neighborhood, city, region, country, and so on, from things that feel 
nearer to them to things that seem further away. Scales make sense in 
everyday life because our minds tend to categorize the world in such 
efficient terms (Zerubavel 1999). 

The same type of thinking that led Massey to consider “constel- 
lations” over “scales” is similar to that which led social scientists 
to theorize beyond subculture, to see youth phenomena as “post- 
subcultural,” and to use different terms such as “neo-tribe” or 
“scene” to deal with the complexity of youth practices without the 
perceived limitations that subculture invokes. And yet the idea of 
scales, like that of subculture, remains both attractive and useful 
as a sensitizing concept that can focus the eye on some of subcul- 
ture’s complexity. This chapter takes on this task by asking that 
we think about scales in two distinct ways, which I have already 
alluded to. In the first half of the chapter, I discuss three scales that 
social scientists have used to study social life: the micro, meso, and 
macro. In the second half, I will look at the overlapping spatial scales 
through which people actually live out subcultural lives: the local, the 
trans-local, and the virtual. 


Sociological scales 


One can view a landscape from afar, spying the major features of the 
sweeping veldt, considering how they shape the totality of the scene, or 
one can inspect that world in exquisite, microscopic detail. Rather than 
survey the vista, one can inspect anthills. Both viewers appreciate the 
terrain, but they rely upon different lenses. (Fine and Fields 2008: 131) 


The ongoing debates over the micro and macro levels of social study 
— agency and structure, bottom-up or top-down theories, aggregate 
data versus case studies, and so on — speak to the tension among 
social scientists regarding the “proper” scales at which social life 
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is best captured, represented, or explained. Despite knowing such 
bifurcations are not that useful in building social theory, we continue 
to reproduce them in social science disciplines around the world 
year after year. These debates have affected the study of subcultures. 
Consider Gordon’s early argument that: 


a great deal could be gained by a more extensive use of the concept 
of the sub-culture — a concept used here to refer to a sub-division of 
a national culture, composed of a combination of factorable social 
situations such as class status, ethnic background, regional and rural 
or urban residence, and religious affiliation, but forming in their com- 
bination a functioning unity which has an integrated impact on the 
participating individual. (1947: 40) 


His was a top-down approach to subculture that began with a macro- 
level emphasis on demographic variables and ended with people who 
had no individuality. Instead they were seen, using Fine and Field’s 
analogy, as members of ant colonies that could not be distinguished 
from one another because the colony was viewed against the larger 
backdrop of the veldt. Now consider my own definition of subcultures 
“as culturally bounded (but not closed) networks of people who come 
to share the meaning of specific ideas, material objects, and practices 
through interaction. Over time, members’ interactions develop into a 
discourse that structures the generation, activation, and diffusion of 
these ideas, objects, and practices” (Williams and Copes 2005: 70). 
This represents a bottom-up approach that begins with the interac- 
tions among individuals and ends with cultural structures that guide 
future behaviors — it is a view of the veldt from atop the ant hill. We 
need to understand the relevance of both of these perspectives, as 
well as perspectives that account for positions between them, in order 
to appreciate the diversity of subcultures research. 

Near the end of chapter 2, I reviewed the groundwork for a sym- 
bolic interactionist approach to subcultures. Symbolic interactionism, 
it will be remembered, is one of the earliest sociological traditions, 
having developed from the theories of William James, Georg Simmel, 
Charles Horton Cooley, and George Herbert Mead, among others. 
What these writers shared in common was a concern for how indi- 
viduals experience social reality, how they carve meaning out of that 
“blooming, buzzing confusion” called life James 1911: 15) and then 
act based on their interpretations of it. Experience and interpretation 
are cognitive and emotional processes and thus are studied at the 
micro-level of society. Some scientists would argue that these are bio- 
logical or physiological facts, but microsociologists understand them 
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as being social processes rooted in interaction with others. Culture 
provides patterns or frames upon which people rely to make sense of 
the world around them even as their actions shape that culture. My 
own research on what happened to the straightedge youth subculture 
when it went online is one example of a micro-scalar approach to 
subculture. In line with other micro-oriented research, it emphasizes 
issues related to self/identity, cognition, interaction, and emotion. 

Most participants in the straightedge subculture would not hesitate 
in claiming a lifelong commitment to the values and worldview that 
underlie it. Their subcultural selves are grounded in most (if not all) 
of the following: a rejection of alcohol and other drugs for recreational 
purposes, avoidance of promiscuous sexual activity, a do-it-yourself 
ethic, an anti-consumerist stance, resistance, veganism, anti-racism, 
and feminism. These value-orientations are not simply organized as 
thoughts. They are issues subcultural members dwell on regularly, 
discuss with fellow subculturalists, and argue about with parents, 
teachers, and other adults, as well as their peers. Through these 
routine interactions, straightedge subculture develops into a resource 
for members’ descriptions of who they are. The resultant subcul- 
tural self becomes a resource that fuels subsequent social behavior. 
We saw this in XmikeX’s discussion of his straightedge identity in 
chapter 7, for example. Subculturalists often talk about themselves 
in essentialist terms, claiming to be real while charging others with 
simply doing subcultural things, such as dressing, speaking, or acting 
in certain ways in order to be cool or fit in (Widdicombe and Wooffitt 
1990; Williams 2006a). Being straightedge accompanies the person 
even when she is not interacting with other straightedgers. Of course, 
this self is observable in stylistic performances — through language 
use, art, clothing, and demeanor, for example — and those perform- 
ances only become meaningful as they are interpreted by others. 
Straightedgers, like members of many subcultural groups, construct 
narratives that emphasize their allegiance to a local scene or to sub- 
cultural values and norms. Their narratives build in-group cohesion 
and highlight how they differ from outsiders. 

Such identification is an emotional as well as a cognitive experience 
— claiming group membership invokes positive feelings of empower- 
ment. Consider the following statement by a male participant who 
was trying to explain the importance of straightedge to others in an 
online discussion forum: 


Without [the straightedge scene] I would be dead or alone with no 
self-confidence. It wasn’t until I was exposed to the ... scene that I 
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felt like I could stand up for myself and use my own voice. Because of 
the support of some older members of the scene I learned how to stand 
up for myself and I learned that I could have joy in my life and not 
be absolutely anti-social. I cannot say that I would still be alive today 
if I was not exposed to [the scene] as I constantly considered suicide 
during my early adolescence due to feelings of alienation, loneliness, 
and disillusionment. I felt like there was no one who I could relate to. 


We can come to some understanding of what straightedge means 
by analyzing his words, especially in terms of identity, cognition, 
interaction, and emotion. By studying who he believes he is and how 
he came to be that person, we gain insight into how he is likely to 
act, think, and feel vis-a-vis the subculture. Straightedge takes on 
both personal and social significance. And his description is not just 
a social artifact; it is an utterance that exists within a larger process 
of creating straightedge culture through interaction. A micro-scalar 
perspective begins with such interactional moments, often recorded 
through participant observation or interviews. Data often show quite 
patterned ways of talking about subcultures that result from par- 
ticipants’ mutual socialization of one another. Patterned interactions 
like these make up what Randall Collins (1981: 985) called “inter- 
action ritual chains,” which “generate the central features of social 
organization — authority . . . and group membership — by creating and 
recreating ‘mythical’ cultural symbols and emotional energies” based 
on feelings of collective membership. Emotion and identity coalesce 
at the micro-scale, represented through repetitive series of interac- 
tions and behaviors that produce larger social networks and cultures. 

At the other end of scales we find macro-oriented scholarship, 
such as most of the CCCS work that I have discussed throughout the 
book. Consider Phil Cohen’s (1972) analysis of the changes in the 
political economy of post-war Great Britain, which he argued created 
a social climate ripe for the growth of mod and skinhead subcultures. 
There are no individuals present in his analysis. Instead we find a 
discussion of the effects of urban redevelopment on the working 
poor, from housing schemes that broke extended families apart to the 
rising domination of corporate businesses over locally owned shops. 
These changes, he argued, destabilized traditional working-class 
culture, promoted intergenerational conflict, and pulled youths into 
a precarious position between competing ideologies of traditionalism 
and pop-cultural consumption. His subsequent analysis of mod and 
skinhead style, like that found in later writings by Clarke (1976a) and 
Hebdige (1976a), is predicated on these macro-scalar processes. A 
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more recent example of this macro-orientation toward subcultures 
can be found in Hilary Pilkington’s (1994) study on Russian youth 
cultures in the 1980s and 1990s, where we find more chapters dedi- 
cated to national politics and social policy than to the cultural prac- 
tices of the young people themselves. 

One comes away from both micro- and macro-oriented studies 
with useful, and yet necessarily partial, pictures of subcultures. While 
the young man’s words above give us insight into the importance of 
straightedge in his everyday life, it is not enough to see clearly how his 
thoughts, emotions, and talk are connected to the larger social world. 
Are his sentiments shared by others or are they unique? What does 
the straightedge scene actually look like beyond his interpretation 
of it? What role does straightedge play within the larger American 
culture of anti-drug programs and campaigns? These are common 
types of questions asked by people who prefer a broader view of sub- 
culture. Similarly, while macro-oriented scholars such as Cohen and 
Pilkington give us a view of subcultures within the context of larger 
social systems, we are left with little sense of either the specific rela- 
tionships between social actions and larger societal patterns, or of the 
meaning of these processes for those involved. Do subcultural youths 
recognize societal or global processes around them? Do they care? 
How do they explain their own situation? Would they agree with the 
researchers’ explanations? All of these questions seem relevant, yet 
would likely appear too particularistic to an individual scholar intent 
on a relatively macro-oriented view. 

There is a middle scale between the micro and macro, which social 
scientists refer to as the meso-level of analysis. The meso-scale refers to 
webs of social networks, value- and belief-orientations, and practices 
which result from sustained interaction among people and which link 
subcultures to broader social processes and structures. Of importance 
here is neither individuals’ experiences nor the political economy of 
society, but rather the middle ground through which each constitutes 
the other. In her study of urban graffiti writing, for example, Nancy 
Macdonald (2001) focused on graffiti writers’ common interests — 
how they worked collaboratively with or competitively against one 
another; how they valued others’ work (positively or negatively) 
and established subcultural status. Keith Kahn-Harris’s (2007: 11) 
concern with “approaching extreme metal holistically and spatially” 
also emphasized a meso-scalar perspective by drawing our attention 
away from subjective interpretations of subculture or from institu- 
tional processes such as government or the market, preferring instead 
to utilize concepts such as capital, power, or masculinity to frame 
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the constitution of subcultural worlds. The meso-scale is constituted 
through social objects, including non-material culture (norms, values, 
beliefs), material culture (art, clothing, other symbols and artifacts), 
and patterned practices (rituals, customs). These social objects and 
practices accrete, becoming a social order that acts back on individual 
actors by shaping social interactions and patterns of cultural significa- 
tion (see Maines 1982). Kahn-Harris went so far as to argue that the 
meso-level is most appropriate for studying subcultures, since “as a 
unit of analysis, ‘society’ (or ‘culture’) is simply too broad [and] focus- 
ing on the micro may dissolve the social altogether” (p. 12). 

In symbolic interactionist theory, the meso-scale concepts “idio- 
culture” and “communication-interlocks” serve as an analytic bridge 
that merges studies of the micro- and macro-scales together, though 
there is a clear preference for beginning with the micro and build- 
ing outward. Idioculture “consists of a system of knowledge, beliefs, 
behaviors, and customs shared by members of an interacting group 
to which members can refer and employ as the basis of further inter- 
action” (Fine 1979: 734). Idioculture functions as a more specified 
unit than “culture” (as Kahn-Harris refers to it) or even subculture 
and can be used to conceptualize the local creation of identity, 
capital, power, masculinity, or whatever. Meanwhile, “communica- 
tion-interlocks” (described in chapter 2) explain how localized cul- 
tural creations spread outward, diffusing from a local idioculture into 
a larger subculture and beyond, as well as how mainstream or other 
“outsider” cultures are bound together with groups/scenes. 

The micro-, meso-, and macro-scales are the creations of social 
scientists. Each scale may be framed as autonomous from the 
others, but in fact all three complement each other. They intercon- 
nect and overlap as different scholars use them in different ways, 
guiding the types of questions they are likely to ask about subcultural 
phenomena, and thus shaping the types of theories they produce. 
Scholars who begin doing subcultural research with particular 
research questions in mind will probably see one of these scales are 
most appropriate for framing their work. We need to keep in mind, 
however, how important each scale is for building a comprehensive 
picture of subcultures. 


Spatial scales 


In addition to the kinds of sociological scales just mentioned, we need 
to remain aware that subcultures are constituted at multiple levels of 
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lived reality as well. Subcultures are not only experienced in the 
mind, through adherence to group norms, or through contact with 
outside agents of social control. They can be comprehended through 
spatial or geographical scales. Take, for example, Wendy Fonarow’s 
(2006) study of the spatial organization of an indie music venue. In 
that study, Fonarow argued that, even at the finite scale of a single 
room where musicians, fans, and other subcultural insiders interact, 
space is further divided in patterned, predictable ways. Her observa- 
tions highlight what many show-goers know implicitly, for example, 
that concert space is divided into zones, each with its own normative 
set of behaviors. At one end there is some kind of boundary between 
musician and audience, though what that boundary looks like will 
vary drastically among different subcultures and at different shows. 
Metal bands and hip-hop artists often play on stages set a meter or 
more off the ground, sometimes with a meter-wide gap between the 
stage and the audience, while punk and indie bands often play on 
the same level as their fans with little or no physical boundary sepa- 
rating the two (each of which fits homologically with the gendered 
norms discussed in chapter 3). Those closest to the performers have 
expectations and obligations attached to their physical location — 
they are expected to be “enthusiastically supportive” of the musical 
performance and are obliged to deal good-naturedly with people’s 
attempts to dive from the stage onto the heads of audience members 
and to ignore the “intimate contact with strangers” that may include 
fists, feet, and elbows. If leaving a concert bruised and sore is not to 
one’s liking, there are other zones characterized by less physicality. 
Fonarow distinguished multiple geographic zones, from the stage 
to different areas of the dance floor to the back of the concert hall, 
which I need not elaborate further here. My point in bringing up this 
research is to highlight the inherent social dimensions of what might 
at first appear to be simply geographical in nature. Space is always 
socially arranged, structured by the expectations people hold for how 
others should behave. Such insight goes back to the earliest studies of 
subcultural space, where Cressey (1932: 31), for example, noted that 
the taxi-dance hall was “a distinct social world, with its own ways of 
acting, talking, and thinking.” The physical separation of subcultural 
space from the outside world, like the delineation of “zones” inside, 
are socially produced realities that organize space and the social 
behaviors and identities that are produced therein (see also Baker 
2004; Lincoln 2005). 

Moving outward in scale, we can see that something like the local 
concert venue is actually very much linked to broader local networks. 
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Both the Chicago and Birmingham traditions of subcultural scholar- 
ship emphasized the significance of locality. In the former, studies 
were most often predicated on an ecological understanding of the 
urban environment. The city was seen as more than streets, buildings, 
and electric power lines. It “is not, in other words, merely a physical 
mechanism and an artificial construction. It is involved in the vital 
processes of the people who compose it; it is a product of nature, and 
particularly of human nature ... [where] every section and quarter 
of the city takes on something of the character and qualities of its 
inhabitants” (Park 1925: 1, 6). Cities were divided into districts and 
neighborhoods, each becoming a “natural area” with recognizable 
boundaries and inhabited by distinct cultural groups. Changes in 
the use of urban space during the twentieth century created “inter- 
stitial areas” where social cohesion was weak and thus subcultural 
adaptations to the environment most likely to emerge (e.g., Thrasher 
1927). Alternatively, urban spaces were seen as seedbeds for sub- 
cultures because of the concentration of people with non-normative 
worldviews. People who were ostracized in their hometowns sought 
anonymity in the big city, where they were more likely to find com- 
munities of people with shared affinities. This is just how Allen 
Ginsberg, William S. Burroughs, and Jack Kerouac — key figures of 
the “beat generation” — described the role that New York City played 
in the development of 1950s beatnik culture (see Workman 1999). In 
the Birmingham tradition, urban space was described by its relation 
to class rather than ecology. We see this in Cohen’s (1972) study of 
the dismantling of traditional working-class neighborhoods, and in 
the significance of locality in Clarke’s assertion that working-class 
subcultures: 


win space for the young: cultural space in the neighborhood .. ., actual 
room on the street and street corner. They serve to mark out and appro- 
priate “territory” in the localities. They focus around key occasions of 
social interaction: the weekend, the disco, the bank-holiday trip, the 
night out in the “centre,” the “standing-about-doing-nothing” of the 
weekday evening, the Saturday match. (Clarke et al. 1976: 45, 47) 


Class predominated any analysis of space: “members of a sub-culture 
may walk, talk, act, look ‘different’ from their parents and from some 
of their peers: but they belong to the same families, go to the same 
schools, work at much the same jobs, live down the same ‘mean 
streets’ as their peers and parents” (Clarke et al. 1976: 14). Despite 
the divergent perspectives on how urban locales functioned, the 
significance of local space in both traditions is clear. 
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Chicago School sociologists were generally concerned that diver- 
sity in the urban environment led to dysfunction as local “ecosys- 
tems” were thrown out of balance by urban growth, immigration, 
and other macro-level processes. One of the most obvious (and from 
a reformist perspective, troubling) outcomes of social disorganiza- 
tion was the growth in youth delinquency. Empirical research on 
social disorganization therefore often spotlighted street culture and 
youth gangs. Frederic Thrasher’s (1927) study of Chicago gangs 
serves as an exemplar. Gangs reflected neighborhood demographics 
— ethnic neighborhoods had ethnic gangs, while more heterogeneous 
neighborhoods had gangs that were similarly diverse. Gangs func- 
tioned in much the same way as their more formal organizational 
counterparts: the pub, the church, or the football club. They were 
created as a collective means of coping with the stresses and strains 
of impoverished city life. Males, because of less parental control vis- 
a-vis females, enjoyed more freedom to roam the local streets and 
engage in leisure activities with less adult surveillance. They were 
more likely to perceive illicit activities that existed on the streets and 
were therefore more likely to learn to engage in those activities. The 
mundane activities of gang members, like sharing gossip and rumors 
about other neighborhoods, provided drama and information about 
the larger city and helped concretize a belief in the importance of 
where one was from.! 

Thrasher characterized local gang cultures as adventurous in ways 
that contrasted the social constraints the young men experienced in 
other parts of their lives, for example at home, at school, or at work (if 
they had jobs). Likewise, Andrew Wilson’s (2007) study of Britain’s 
Northern Soul scene highlighted how a mixture of adventure and 
locality enabled the coherence of something larger than a neighbor- 
hood gang, yet just as significant in the everyday lives of its adherents. 
The Northern Soul scene emerged from the collective consumption 
of African-American soul music, during the late 1960s and 1970s, in 
northern England to become a trans-local network of small groups 
that were more or less committed to a lifestyle that revolved around 
imported American soul music, dancing, and drug use. The scene 
was identifiable through a network of local clubs across northern 
England where soul music was regularly played, including the 
Twisted Wheel in Manchester, the Golden Torch in Stoke-on-Trent, 
and Wigan Casino in Lancashire. These clubs hosted bi-weekly or 
monthly “all-nighters,” dance parties that began at the end of the 
clubs’ regular operating hours and lasted until the next morning. 
According to Wilson, “the all-nighter was the organizing principle” 
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of Northern Soul (p. 52), serving as a distinct social space where 
subcultural norms, values, and practices related to the consumption 
of soul music and the use of recreational drugs, mainly amphet- 
amines, were produced through face-to-face interaction. Being “on 
the scene” involved a disinterest in mainstream dance tunes of the 
day, and an accompanying dislike for the “normal” groups of young 
people that crowded the discos during regular hours. Dancing was 
the main focus of the night, rather than drinking, fighting, or the 
pursuit of sexual partners (p. 54; see also Mungham 1976). The 
activities that occurred within the confines of the club, however, were 
not sufficient to support the subculture. Wilson noted additional 
practices that were crucial to the scene’s survival, including travel to 
and from the all-nighters and various meeting points established en 
route to the venues. This is an important point because it highlights 
the organic interconnections between the local and trans-local scales 
of subcultural experience. 

Members of many youth subcultures travel throughout a region 
in order to attend events such as music gigs, rallies, or exhibitions. 
Travel to such events functions as a transient locale. Shared seats on 
a train or bus, or more often in a car, become intimate spaces where 
scene members traveling together can spend time engaging each other 
in depth. Blasting the newest album by a favorite band on the radio 
or an MP3 player, singing together or discussing music, and sharing 
gossip about scene politics or favorite bands builds in-group solidar- 
ity and provides the opportunity to enact one’s commitment to the 
subculture. Among Northern Soul scene participants, petrol stations 
and service areas along major roads became regular meeting points 
that facilitated the diffusion of subcultural information (e.g., gossip, 
new artists or records, drugs sources and experiences, and so on) 
between local networks and provided the opportunity for participants 
to interact as a collective in front of outsiders, thus further building 
solidarity and a sense of shared identity. Paul Hodkinson (2002) 
identified similar practices among participants in the goth subcul- 
ture, many of whom came from the same region as the individuals in 
Wilson’s study. Hodkinson’s participants spent significant amounts 
of time and energy preparing for, attending, and then talking about 
local, regional, and national music events. Before going out, goths 
took time to “get gothed-up” together — preparing make-up, hair, 
and clothing in anticipation of a night out at the club. They shared 
rides to goth clubs in other cities, sometimes sharing hotel rooms to 
stay overnight, and discussed scene-related issues such as music and 
style on the road or in the room. Once at the venue, they interacted 
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not only with others from their hometown network, but with goths 
from other locales as well. Such trans-local events provided individu- 
als with subcultural information necessary to achieve acceptance and 
veneration within the subculture, as well as the opportunity to extend 
networks for friendship and romance. 

What we see in these examples are the everyday interconnec- 
tions that collapse the arbitrary distinction between the local and 
trans-local scales of subcultures. As Hodkinson describes it: 


A circular process took place, then, of travelling to subcultural events 
elsewhere, gaining friends, achieving status and becoming more and 
more attached to the trans-local goth scene. The increasing frequency 
of travel created concrete links between the goth scene’s manifestations 
in different localities, giving travelers and, of course, regulars at the 
events to which they had been drawn direct contact with the subculture 
outside their own locality. As a result of the establishment of trans-local 
friendships through such contact, the links often became long-term and 
led to more travelling, more friendships, more trans-local subcultural 
capital and at the same time an ever-decreasing involvement with local 
non-subcultural activities. (2002: 106) 


As sociological focus shifts from the interior of a music venue to a 
local set of friends that attend music gigs, and to the regional or even 
national interactions that occur at prominent subcultural events, we 
come to see more clearly how these different scales blend together in 
the practices of everyday life. One scale merges seamlessly with the 
next, becoming relevant when individuals invoke such distinctions 
for some purpose. Among territorial gangs, living on one or another 
side of a street can profoundly affect who one can or cannot associate 
with, or what kinds of clothing or music one might consume. Among 
subcultures of consumption, such distinctions may mean something 
altogether different. Either way, the process of “doing subculture” 
exists simultaneously across multiple, overlapping scales that shape 
subculture. 

In talking about the different scales at which individuals experience 
subcultural life, I have focused so far on “traditional” examples that 
emphasize the face-to-face interactions through which subcultures 
get diffused. Much scholarship has shown, for example, how “a con- 
ventional local scene is kept in motion by a series of gigs, club nights, 
fairs, and similar events where [members] converge, communicate, 
and reinforce their sense of belonging” (Peterson and Bennett 2004: 
11), while trans-local scenes are seen to rely on the movement of 
people as well as subcultural objects such as music recordings, bands, 
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fanzines or other printed materials, merchandise, and so on, which 
serve to produce affective communities in which face-to-face inter- 
action becomes less important as individuals become “conscious of 
belonging to a subculture that extends beyond the boundaries of their 
own [local] communities” (Kruse 1993: 37). In both instances we see 
the meso-level effects of “microtranslation” (Collins 1981) as cultural 
structures emerge out of interactional contexts. But we still need to 
add to this discussion the significance of new media in translating sub- 
cultures back and forth across scales. We saw already in chapter 6 the 
role mass media play in constructing subcultures from the outside. In 
addition, we looked in chapter 5 at how subcultural media such as fan- 
zines could connect subcultural individuals together across time and 
space. Trans-local subcultural objects are often created and distrib- 
uted through traditional channels such as music stores, gigs, and fes- 
tivals, and traded through the postal system (see Hodkinson’s (2002: 
161-73) discussion of zines and flyers). Since the 1990s, however, 
digital technologies have increasingly allowed scenes to spread across 
a variety of new media platforms such as Usenet, Internet, and the 
World Wide Web. This recently emerged virtual scale has been used 
by some sociologists to detail the ways in which members of local and 
trans-local scenes utilize new media technologies to enhance their 
subcultural participation. In other cases, new media has been shown 
to become a virtual substitute for traditional scalar relations, enabling 
individuals to develop subcultural networks and selves through com- 
puter-mediated communication. The virtual scale enables us to see 
how subcultures exist in a global(izing) context, crossing geographic 
and political-economic boundaries almost instantaneously. This is a 
far cry from the subcultural studies of fifty years ago, when territory, 
class, and status were de facto variables to be considered. 

It is worth staying with Hodkinson’s (2002) ethnography of goth 
a bit longer here because he does a thorough job of considering 
three types of insider media through which the subculture was (re) 
produced virtually as well as trans-locally. The first is goth fanzines, 
“an extremely participatory form of print media” (p. 162) that con- 
tained information on subcultural events, letters, poems, pictures 
and other art, reviews of music or performances, advertisements for 
clothing and apparel, and more. Fanzines often relied on a diverse set 
of contributors to fill the pages, printing content sent from members 
of the goth community geographically dispersed across the UK and 
even Europe. Once produced, fanzines were distributed directly to 
subscribers via post, peddled at gigs and festivals, or sold in subcul- 
turally oriented retail shops. They remained a distinctly subcultural 
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form of media, reinforcing a shared sense of identity among members 
of the trans-local scene while remaining almost entirely out of sight of 
mainstream society. Flyers advertising goth events, a second form of 
subcultural media, were distributed similarly to fanzines, but were 
also posted in public areas and retail shops, thus potentially alerting 
outsiders to insider information. Yet their form and content were 
likely to attract only those who already understood the subcultural 
styles and content represented. 

Hodkinson’s third media example, the Internet, is the most obvi- 
ously virtual of his examples, though it similarly functioned as a 
medium for communication among individuals dedicated to local or 
trans-local goth scenes. Goth online took many forms, from personal 
web pages to promotional material for retail stores or bands, to more 
general informational sites about the subculture, as well as listservs, 
forums, and other social sites where the subculture was partially lived 
out through interaction among participants from diverse corners of 
the UK and Europe. According to Hodkinson (2002), goths who 
utilized the internet were often likely to search immediately for sub- 
cultural websites and, once found, to rely on them regularly for infor- 
mation about trans-local events as well as to facilitate contact with 
other goths whom they may or may not have ever met face to face. 
The rich troves of information to be found on goth internet sites, and 
the ease with which that information could be collected and digested 
at will, made it a highly valuable source of subcultural knowledge 
compared to other media. FAQs offer histories of the culture as well 
as practical information about music, events, and merchandise; per- 
sonal websites provide images of acceptable styles of dress, reviews 
of favorite bands, and links to other goth media; forums provide a 
social space within which to participate in the subculture any time 
of the day or night, to amass subcultural capital, and to effectively 
shape subcultural norms and values trans-locally. Thus flyers, fan- 
zines, and internet sites function to enhance subcultural participa- 
tion by spreading relevant subcultural information in an efficient 
and effective way, and “played little if any part in the recruitment 
of individuals to the goth scene” (p. 165). In terms of the internet 
in particular, “the chances of stumbling accidentally upon specialist 
sites without any prior interest are rather slim . . . [and even] keyword 
searches .. . were hardly likely to result in non-participants accessing 
goth sites by chance” (p. 177). Regrettably, this assertion was based 
on “the weight of logic” (ibid.) rather than on empirical evidence, as 
Hodkinson did not explicitly examine the extent to which the internet 
reshaped subcultural boundaries trans-locally or virtually. Research 
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before and after his study has empirically shown how people interact 
across various boundaries, including class, race, space, and tech- 
nology (Fine and Kleinman 1979, 1983; Peterson and Kern 1996; 
Strauss 1978b; Thorne 1993; Williams and Copes 2005). Thus, 
while Hodkinson’s study is quite useful in showing us how mediated 
subculture may enable virtual contact among members trans-locally, 
it falls short of demonstrating much of the potential that new digital 
media possess in creating virtual subcultural scenes. In other words, 
we need to move beyond the idea of new media technologies as 
“insider” media. 

The twenty-first century is bound to be one in which social groups 
will continually integrate digital technologies into their existing social 
relationships. It is also bound to produce a myriad of new, distinctly 
hybrid cyber-social groups rooted primarily in technology. In his 
consideration of the emergence of “cybercultures” at the turn of 
the millennium, David Bell (2001) argued that we must recognize 
some difference between these two types of new media users, as well 
as recognize “that the nature of cybercpace itself might be said to 
encourage the proliferation of [what he calls] cybersubcultures, first 
by allowing us to collectivize our obsessions globally, and second 
by requiring that we prioritize aspects of ourselves in order to make 
sense of the infinite streams of information that circulate online” (p. 
163). Hodkinson’s study, and others like it, have not moved subcul- 
tural theory in this direction, giving primacy instead to traditional 
scales — local, trans-local, global — that continue to be used to char- 
acterize subcultural phenomena. Andy Bennett (2004), for example, 
reduced his consideration of “virtual subcultures” to the idea that, 
“rather than transcending notions of ‘localness’, the internet can be 
seen as a medium through which such local identities are accentu- 
ated” (p. 166). Yet, even before Bennett or Hodkinson’s studies, 
Marion Leonard (1999) showed how the emergence of riot grrrl web- 
sites in the 1990s complicated notions of physically bounded subcul- 
tural communities because the internet eradicated traditional notions 
of scale. Leonard noted how “riot grrrl on the internet disables any 
notion of clearly identifiable audience [and] highlights the folly of 
constructing riot grrrl as a single strand of youth culture” (p. 112). 
Her studies, including two others discussed below, suggest that sub- 
culture’s virtual scale needs to be carefully analyzed as we theorize 
the extent to which digital-media technologies such as internet sites 
or web forums may be called subcultural at all. 

One example that can offer us additional insight into the signifi- 
cance of new media technologies for subcultures is “taqwacore,” a dia- 
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sporic Muslim punk scene that emerged originally in the northeastern 
United States but quickly spread through IP-based technologies such 
as internet forums, YouTube, Facebook, and peer-to-peer fileshar- 
ing networks. The name “taqwacore” comes from the combination 
of the Islamic concept of “taqwa” (from Arabic, meaning “higher 
consciousness”) and “core” (from the “hardcore” music genre), and 
originated in Michael Knight’s (2004) fictional account of a group 
of Muslim punks living in Buffalo, New York. In that novel, Knight 
represented some of the daily struggles facing non-white alternative 
youth in post-9/11 America. Many alternatively minded Muslim 
youths in the US immediately identified with Knight’s characters’ 
confusion about religion, citizenship, and identity, and began spread- 
ing the ideas behind taqwacore through email and social-networking 
sites. Some also formed bands like Al-Thawra (Arabic for “revolu- 
tion”) and The Kominas, whose tongue-in-cheek song “Suicide Bomb 
the Gap” gained international media attention. Muslim punks, scat- 
tered across local punk scenes around the world, as well as youths in 
areas like Pakistan and Singapore — areas with stricter laws against 
the public formation of “anti-authoritarian” subcultures — began 
to collectively identify as taqwacore and to devote their time and 
energy to developing what amounts to a trans-nationally mediated 
Muslim music subculture. Yet taqwacore is more than that because 
it was never about music first. The idea was originally disseminated 
to readers of a paperback novel, followed by a group of Muslim 
punks writing music for the book’s opening poem, and then even- 
tually materializing as a trans-national music scene. In this sense, 
taqwacore is significant for a discussion of subcultures at the virtual 
scale. All along, digital media technologies have played a crucial role 
as a communication-interlock through which Muslim youths are 
being brought together from around the world. Taqwacore bands did 
not wait on traditional methods of mass production and distribution 
to move their messages, relying instead on technological know-how 
and a commitment of a punk DIY ethic to spread their subcultural 
products (music, art, poetry, social-networking resources) quickly 
and efficiently. Facebook sites, YouTube videos, and Twitter feeds 
that bring Pakistani, Malaysian, British, and American Muslims 
together characterize taqwacore as much as (if not more than) bands 
touring together in vans, sustained by the groups of local punk and 
hardcore kids for whom they perform. 

My own research on the relationship between straightedge sub- 
culture and the internet has also shown how subcultural uses of new 
media are more complex than one might think, but this time in a 
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quite different way. Straightedge, a schism of the punk subculture 
that emerged in the early 1980s in Washington D.C., existed long 
before internet forums or Facebook. Two decades of straightedge 
music had spread among established scenes in a number of countries 
in North America, Europe, and Austro-Asia before life on the screen 
became a relatively common feature of everyday life in the industrial- 
ized world. Thus, with the internet boom in the 1990s, straightedge 
itself could be said to be a “music subculture” that migrated online 
through its committed members. Yet I found a significant shift 
occurring within straightedge online, where the centrality of face- 
to-face music scenes was being challenged, as the internet became a 
competitor with music as a key resource for identity and participa- 
tion. The challenge could be found in two forms. First, there were 
many individuals who participated in online straightedge forums 
who were neither active in a local face-to-face scene, nor listened 
to straightedge punk music. They relied on the internet as the sole 
source of information and community, but were regularly castigated 
by other members of the forums, who used the internet as a supple- 
ment for their scene-based participation (much like Hodkinson’s 
goths). Second, individuals in the forum argued about the source of 
an “authentic” straightedge identity. Individuals whose internet use 
supplemented their face-to-face participation invoked the idea of a 
social-locational source measured in terms of where you were from, 
who your friends were, and how active you were in the local scene. 
Those who relied more fully on the internet for maintaining contact 
with others typically believed that straightedge identity had a social- 
psychological source: your commitment to the values, beliefs, and 
practices of an ascetic lifestyle were more important than who you 
hung out with or what bands you had seen. 

Perhaps most importantly, there were no simple divisions between 
how individuals used the internet and their belief in a certain source 
for authentic identity. In other words, the insider/outsider dichotomy 
that is so common in local and trans-local scenes became blurred. 
Some forum users went so far as to claim that “scenesters” (those 
with significant involvement in a local scene) were inauthentic 
because their overt concerns with status and networking downplayed 
a more important emphasis on a positive lifestyle. Meanwhile, people 
who explicitly self-identified as not straightedge, but who were active 
in the forums, still performed insider roles. In a particular case, a well- 
known straightedge participant announced online that she felt that 
she needed to drink “once in a while ... I have control over my life 
and I am not trying to live up to anyone’s expectations but my own.” 
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Several other straightedge participants offered sympathetic replies, 
while two of her strongest critics explicitly rejected the “straightedge” 
label, claiming that it was too trendy or restrictive. Nevertheless, they 
acted as subcultural insiders, attempting to demean her decisions 
and diminish her status as a community member. Participants who 
learned about straightedge online were not socialized into the sub- 
culture in the same ways members of face-to-face groups were. Some 
subsequently reported that the label was not nearly as important as 
being an active member of the online straightedge community or 
committing to a drug-free lifestyle. Therefore, actively claiming to be 
straightedge was less important, or unimportant, because they had no 
friends in the face-to-face world who would understand its symbolic 
value. This finding contrasts with past research which has argued 
that self-identification is a necessary component of membership in 
a subcultural group (e.g., Fine and Kleinman 1979). It highlights 
many instances of individuals sometimes embracing and sometimes 
rejecting the liminal qualities of subcultural participation online. 
New media are thus changing subcultural formations, enabling new 
opportunities for people who seek alternative lifestyles and value- 
orientations, but changing the rules by which subcultural participa- 
tion has historically been played out. The virtual scale may even be 
seen as post-spatial as digital media break down the significance of 
space and place-based identities entirely. 


Summary 


Looking back at mid-sixteenth-century “Elizabethan underworld” 
literature, as well as at Henry Mayhew’s mid-nineteenth-century 
studies of London’s poor, Gelder (2007) calls to our attention 
a rather long history of writings that deal with people who, even 
today, appear subcultural to a large extent. Naming this a “vaga- 
bond history” of subcultures, Gelder considered such literature 
prototypical of the now-established tradition of subcultural studies, 
and in doing so highlighted a certain need to consider subcultures 
explicitly vis-a-vis space. On the one hand, subcultures’ relation to 
the concept of the vagabond suggests groups with little stake in land, 
or at least no legal stake in property. “Subcultures territorialize their 
places rather than own them, and it is in this way that their modes of 
belonging and their claims on place find expression” (Gelder 2007: 
3). We see this played out in most studies of subcultures through the 
end of the twentieth century, with territory — street corners, concert 
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halls, neighborhoods, and the like — serving as the spaces where sub- 
cultural participants operate. Yet, as we have just seen, subcultures 
may be even less about place than Gelder has suggested, especially 
with the growth of virtual worlds that host so many diverse cultural 
groupings. No longer can we assume the role of space in subcultural 
phenomena; its social uses must be critically examined and alterna- 
tives allowed for. 

Scales remain important in our everyday lives as we categorize 
social spaces and objects as relatively near or far from us. Many 
people invest significant meanings in social spaces and the objects 
that fill them, whether they be bedrooms, local clubs, or internet 
forums. We relate to people within these spaces, oftentimes com- 
mitting ourselves to place-based identities through those relation- 
ships. Scales are also important to us as scholars of the social world 
insomuch as social science disciplines routinely carve reality into 
discrete levels — the micro, the meso, or the macro — in their attempts 
to describe or explain the human condition. Some scholars prefer 
to analyze one level of analysis over another. Yet, as I have pointed 
out, all levels of society are interconnected and ought to be studied 
in concert with one another. Keeping scales in mind helps us iden- 
tify our preferences and biases as we do social science research, and 
thus helps us build upon other studies to construct a dynamic and 
comprehensive understanding of subcultures today. 


Related Fields 


with Elizabeth Cherry 


Near the beginning of this book, in chapters 1 and 2, I dealt with the 
major historical and contemporary trajectories in subcultural theory. 
Yet, at that point, I avoided writing about a number of perspectives 
and concepts that compete with subculture today. “Participatory cul- 
tures” (or “fan cultures”) and “new social movements” are perhaps 
the two most important cousins of “subcultures,” each for a different 
reason. Each field offers insights that subculture does not attend to 
very well, but each has its own shortcomings in other respects. In this 
chapter, I want to look briefly at each of these perspectives as a way 
of expanding the interdisciplinary knowledge that can improve the 
study of subcultural phenomena. 


Social movements 


The study of social movements has grown since the heyday of social 
and political protest of the 1960s. Before that time, scholars had 
lumped social movements in with other forms of spontaneous col- 
lective behavior like crowds, riots, fads, and panics. But, with the 
emergence of the US Civil Rights Movement and other similar 
movements, scholars began to reframe them as sustained, organized, 
and goal-oriented forms of collective behavior. These days, social 
scientists typically define social movements less as transitory bouts 
of crowd behavior and more as “collective, organized, sustained, and 
noninstitutional challenge[s] to authorities, powerholders, or cultural 
beliefs and practices” (Goodwin and Jasper 2003: 3). 

Social movements and subcultures share much in common, the 
most important being that both typically focus on disenfranchised 
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groups that have a problem with “the system,” writ large — the status 
quo, dominant culture, political and economic structures, and so on. 
And, even though social movements and subcultures certainly existed 
before World War II, the post-war period brought them well into the 
social-scientific spotlight. In the post-war United States, African- 
American soldiers returning from fighting for “freedom and democ- 
racy” abroad questioned why they did not enjoy the same freedoms at 
home. The sharpened sense of relative deprivation, along with many 
structural factors that had limited African-Americans’ participation 
in American civic life, helped provide a critical mass of ideas, motiva- 
tions, and people that sparked the Civil Rights Movement (Blumberg 
1984). At the same time, post-war Britain was repairing, rebuild- 
ing, and redeveloping high-population areas such as the East End 
of London. City planners worked to build high-rise apartments to 
accommodate the population, destroying neighborhoods and replac- 
ing them with overpopulated apartment buildings (P. Cohen 1972). 
Traditional communal spaces like the local pub were replaced with 
chain shops; kinship networks were now destroyed, leaving young 
people without the traditional forms of community. Without the 
family and community as sources of working-class solidarity, youths 
began to turn to subcultures as a way of dealing with class issues. 
The similarities between African-American soldiers and British 
working-class youths showcase a major difference between social 
movements and subcultures as fields of academic study. In both 
cases, groups of people experienced problematic structural and 
economic situations, but social movements characterize groups that 
act with political solutions toward social problems separately from 
groups within subcultures, which are identified with cultural issues. 
This is not to say that culture is not important to social movements, 
or vice versa. In recent years we have witnessed a rise in attention to 
so-called “new social movements” as social scientists turn their atten- 
tion toward the proliferation of movements attuned to identity and 
lifestyle politics rather than traditional, state-oriented politics. New 
social movement (hereafter, NSM) does not necessarily describe a 
new form of movement so much as a new focus for movements and 
activists. The “new” in new social movements is a bit of a misnomer 
— to a certain extent, NSMs have new foci, but they certainly existed 
in older social movements. One of the key figures in NSM studies, 
Alberto Melucci, used the term “new” to differentiate between tradi- 
tional forms of class conflict and newer, emergent forms of collective 
action. Social conflicts do not solely concern traditional politics; they 
also engage civil society. In doing so, activists seek to change more 
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than just laws and policies, and they do so by virtue of their existence 
as a movement. “The new organizational form of contemporary 
movements is not just ‘instrumental’ for their goals. It is a goal in 
itself. Since the action is focused on cultural codes, the form of the 
movement is a message, a symbolic challenge to the dominant pat- 
terns” (Melucci 1984: 830). Evoking Mahatma Gandhi’s famous 
quote, “You must be the change you wish to see in the world,” 
Melucci described new social movements themselves as both the goal 
and the means for achieving the goal. Thus NSM studies brought 
new attention to collective identity and to living the changes that 
activists wished to see in the world. 

New social movements move the academic frame from class-based 
movements to cultural movements. Traditional social movements, 
such as women’s suffrage and labor movements, lobbied the state 
for legislative and political changes. Such “citizenship movements” 
(Jasper 1997) are organized by and for people excluded in some way 
from full citizenship rights, political participation, or basic economic 
protections. In contrast, new social movements typically include 
people who already enjoy full rights as members of society. These 
“post-citizenship movements” (Jasper 1997) often pursue protec- 
tions for others, such as animals or the environment. They also seek 
recognition for previously ignored or devalued identities, such as 
indigenous and gay/lesbian movements. Rather than joining a move- 
ment because of their social class, activists protest because they seek 
recognition for collective identities and for politicized lifestyles. In 
this sense, NSMs parallel the move from CCCS-style theory to 
post-subcultures theory insomuch as alternatively minded people 
are defined less by their class location and more by their fluid, “neo- 
tribal” identities and lifestyles (Maffesoli 1996; Bennett 1999). Yet 
NSM scholarship is more explicitly political than that found under 
the rubric of post-subcultures. NSM scholarship casts a different 
light on a very similar object, allowing scholars to understand sub- 
cultures in new ways. The concepts used to understand new social 
movements can also help us understand subcultures in terms of tra- 
ditional and cultural politics, collective identities, and the politics of 
lifestyles. 

Punk has often been characterized as a relatively politically and 
action-oriented subculture, thanks to the efforts of early groups such 
as Crass (see McKay 1996: ch. 3; Ratter 2001), and therefore makes 
a fine example when considering NSM’s relevance to subcultures. 
The flyer in Image 3 represents a call to punks in Denmark to rally 
at the Ungdomshuset [The Youth House], a squatters’ building 
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Image 3 A Danish punk flyer calling for an organized protest to protect a 
squat in Copenhagen. It reads: “Demonstration for the preservation of The 
Youth House. Thursday June 24th at 16:00 at The Youth House! Noise 
and live bands. The Youth House stays — you can tear down City Hall! 
Solidarity with Blitz, Oslo and Christiania.” 


which was closed down by police in 2007. Ungdomshuset had served 
as a site for social justice activity for decades in the early twentieth 
century, but was left largely abandoned from the 1950s until the 
1980s, at which time the squatters’ movement developed and even- 
tually “won” the building from the Copenhagen Town Council.! 
Ungdomshuset became the center of a political and cultural DIY 
scene in Denmark, providing practice space for local punk bands, 
hosting music events, workshops, and acting as a cinema, as well as 
serving as a meeting point for various political and apolitical groups. 
Ongoing conflicts between the building’s illegal tenants and the city 
government waxed and waned, with media attention flaring in the 
mid-1990s and again in the mid-2000s. In 2007, despite a wave of 
protests from punks, squatters, artists, leftist groups, and others, the 
building was demolished, leading to riots in Copenhagen. The flyer 
explicitly brings together subcultural elements of style and practice 
(e.g., the skull and crossbones, the live bands) and the political activi- 
ties of a social movement-style demonstration. Also worth noting is 
the sentence at the bottom of the flyer, stating Danish punks’ solidar- 
ity with Blitz, a similar anarcho-squat house/venue in Oslo, Norway, 
and Christiania, a former hippie “freetown” area in the middle of 
Copenhagen which had been shut down by the Danish authorities in 
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2003. Such claims of camaraderie and unity act to further solidify the 
sense of a larger political movement. 

To social movements scholars, politics includes both state-level 
and personal politics and is similar to subcultural theorists’ emphasis 
on the concept of resistance. As noted in chapter 5, “resistance” has 
been employed to describe everything from revolutions to hairstyles 
(Hollander and Einwohner 2004). New social movement theory 
further emphasizes events typically categorized as “resistance” in 
subcultural theory. Taking a NSM approach to subcultures allows 
us to appreciate the political nature of subcultures without adhering 
to the class-bound approach of the CCCS and without depoliticizing 
subcultures, as does post-subcultural theory. It further demonstrates 
that movements do not solely focus on traditional politics and that 
cultural change is not merely a by-product of political action. New 
Age travelers, a British-based network of people who live on the 
road, traveling in converted double-decker buses or caravan trailers 
between camping sites and music festivals such as the Stonehenge 
Free Festivals, provide a good example of a politicized subculture 
straddling the fence between traditional and new social movements. 
Older travelers who took to the road in the 1970s espoused hippie 
philosophies and New Age spiritualities, as reflected in their choices 
of Glastonbury and Stonehenge as sites for free music festivals and 
faires, while the younger generation that began traveling in the 1980s 
and 1990s included the “rejectionist, post-punk, anarchistic, unem- 
ployed, homeless by-product generation of the eighties Thatcher 
era” (Martin 1998: 735). Like other subcultures and social move- 
ments, recent generations of travelers faced structural problems that 
led to their taking to the road. In contrast to the older generation 
of travelers who largely chose to take to the road, younger travelers 
have more often been the victims of British Conservative policies on 
housing and social security who became unemployed and homeless 
(Martin 2002a). While two thirds of travelers claimed to have been 
forced into taking to the road, they still distinguished themselves 
from other homeless people by choosing a roaming, itinerant lifestyle 
(Hetherington 1998; Hutson and Liddiard 1994). Moreover, some 
have embraced their new lifestyle and have even left England in hope 
of finding acceptance for a lifestyle they have come to prefer (Martin 
1998). Thus, while class matters in whether one becomes a traveler 
by force or by desire, “from a NSM perspective, the symbolic chal- 
lenge of travelers resides in their asking the rest of society to recog- 
nize and accept their lifestyle which is different from those who have 
a conventional way of life?” (Martin 2002a: 84). Travelers’ willful 
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embrace of their nomadic lifestyle parallels subcultural treatments 
of resistance as intended and overt. Moreover, authorities recognize 
travelers’ resistance and counter it with legislation that has sought 
to limit their lifestyle, such as the Caravan Sites Act of 1968, the 
Public Order Act of 1986, and the Criminal Justice and Public Order 
Bill of 1993 (Martin 2002b).? The simple act of living in caravans 
and moving from festival to festival engendered the criminalization 
of travelers’ lifestyle, curtailing the extent of the lifestyle’s symbolic 
challenge, yet travelers have provided solutions to their structural 
problems — living in tents, buses, and caravans as members of a close- 
knit community is an objective improvement over the problems many 
homeless people face. 

While the travelers’ lifestyle in itself acts as a sort of protest from a 
NSM perspective, travelers have also engaged in traditionally organ- 
ized “post-citizenship” movements (Jasper 1997) such as anti-nuclear 
and environmental campaigns. Their “Hippy Convoy” transformed 
into a “Peace Convoy” in 1982, when they traveled to camp at the 
American Air Force base at Greenham Common (Martin 1998). 
Travelers also fought English Heritage, an organization dedicated to 
maintaining ancient monuments, over the use of Stonehenge as a site 
for free festivals, culminating in the Battle of the Beanfield (Rojek 
1988). There is also crossover between travelers and squatters, who 
often engage in traditional movement campaigns such as fighting 
eviction orders and defending the rights of itinerant groups. These 
campaigns and protests represent organized efforts to create political 
change, thus positioning travelers as more of a social movement than 
a subculture. Ultimately, New Age travelers embody both traditional 
social movement politics as well as subcultural resistance. They seek 
both political and cultural change, and they embody protest through 
their landless lifestyles. 

New social movement theory allows us to understand this mix 
of personal and traditional state-oriented politics in politicized 
subcultures such as New Age travelers in ways that existing sub- 
cultural theory cannot. Traditional theory is too narrow to ade- 
quately theorize contemporary, non-class-based subcultures, and the 
post-subculturalist perspective equally leaves much to be desired, 
especially with subcultures engaging in politicized lifestyle and 
consumption practices. In much of subcultural theory, subcultures 
have suffered from an inadequate appreciation of how the politics of 
consumption and activism coincide within subcultures. By looking 
at subcultures as new social movements, we can better understand 
subculturalists’ symbolic challenges without decrying them as overly 
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“heroic” or completely apolitical. In particular, NSM theory brings 
to subcultural theory an emphasis on politicized collective identities 
and lifestyle practices. 


Collective identity 


Social movement theorists, seeking to understand the Civil Rights 
Movement and other movements of the 1960s, focused heavily on 
differentiating them from traditional conceptions of collective action, 
which were seen as relatively disorganized, spontaneous, and fleet- 
ing acts. In doing so, scholars emphasized movements’ organized 
efforts to achieve specific political goals. Political theorists looked 
at how openings in the “political opportunity structure” (Tarrow 
1998) allowed for mobilization, how activists capitalized upon mon- 
etary and organizational resources in order to act upon longstand- 
ing grievances (McCarthy and Zald 1977), and how movements 
emerged through a “political process” of capitalizing upon organi- 
zational readiness, the structure of political opportunities, and the 
development of an insurgent consciousness (McAdam 1982). As 
social movement research expanded to include newer movements 
like second-wave feminism, environmental, and anti-nuclear move- 
ments, it became clear that state-oriented political theories could not 
explain movements for which the state was one target among many. 
New social movements also sought goals of changing cultural values 
and asserting new identities, concepts that traditional political theo- 
ries could not address. The concept of collective identity has helped 
explain why new movements emerge and why people join them 
instead of “free riding,” as well as illuminating why activists make 
the strategic decisions they do, that is, choosing forms of protest that 
fit with their collective identities and vice versa (Polletta and Jasper 
2001). Collective identity also sheds light on the cultural effects of 
social movements, specifically how groups see each other — and how 
they see themselves. 

In both subcultural theory and NSM theory, collective identity 
denotes insiders’ and outsiders’ perceptions of group distinctiveness, 
boundaries, and interests. But the NSM use of the concept of “col- 
lective identity” is more political than the same term as it has been 
used in subcultural studies: “collective identity arises out of a chal- 
lenging group’s structural position, challenges dominant represen- 
tations of the group, and valorizes the group’s essential differences 
through actions in everyday life” (Taylor and Whittier 1995: 164). 
In this sense, collective identity has replaced class consciousness as a 
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foundation for mobilization. This politicized definition of collective 
identity may be useful for understanding subcultures like straight- 
edge (e.g., Haenfler 2004c), but it more generally means two things 
for subcultural theory: first, subcultures may be politicized, but not 
necessarily along class lines; and, second, collective identity may hold 
politically conscious subcultures together. This implies that members 
of a group perceive themselves — and are seen by others — as a force 
in pursuit of social change. Further, this collective identity is not 
something that a group simply possesses; it is created and maintained 
through a process: 


Individuals or subgroups contribute to the formation of a “we” (more 
or less stable and integrated according to the type of action) by render- 
ing common and laboriously adjusting three orders of orientations: 
those relations to the ends of the actions (the sense the action has for 
the actor); those relating to the means (the possibilities and limits of the 
action); and finally those relating to relationships with the environment 
(the field in which the action takes place). (Melucci 1995: 43-4) 


The importance of collective identity can be seen in the lesbian and 
gay movement, a social movement often analyzed in terms of its 
subcultural aspects (Kates and Belk 2001; Hennen 2005). While 
homosexual groups began to develop a group consciousness in the 
1950s (D’Emilio 1983), the creation of a politicized collective iden- 
tity developed in the early 1970s (Armstrong 2002). Thousands of 
people began organizing and participating in “freedom day parades,” 
the precursor to gay pride parades, and “coming out” became a 
primary goal and tactic of the movement. Gay identity came to be 
defined as the “master identity” for those in the movement. “The 
movement assumed that coming out was positive and that this was a 
goal that all gay people supported regardless of race, class, or gender” 
(Armstrong 2002: 136). Sharing this collective identity of “gay” 
has allowed homosexuals to attach positive meaning to what might 
otherwise be seen as merely individual acts or as a pejorative label. 
“Coming out” and similar moments/events are translated from the 
realm of individual choice to examples of collective identification and 
action. 

Understanding the gay and lesbian movement in terms of Melucci’s 
(1995) process of collective identity, we can see how gays and lesbi- 
ans form a “we,” a homosexual identity that helps solidify their com- 
mitment to the movement. Gays and lesbians agree on the goals of 
their actions — to create and maintain a public gay community and 
for homosexuality to be accepted by the broader society. Many agree 
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about the means by which to do this: coming out and asserting pride 
in a gay identity. Coming out means coming out to everyone, includ- 
ing friends, family, and co-workers.’ Participants in the gay and 
lesbian movement are bonded by a common identity as they seek to 
change broader society’s culture, which is more than a by-product of 
traditional political collective action. 


Lifestyle politics 


New social movement studies also brings to subcultural theory an 
appreciation of the politics of lifestyles. New social movements 
scholarship bridges the false dichotomy between the personal and the 
political. In the above sections, I explored the more widely studied 
aspect of identity politics. Here, I want to shift the focus to how 
NSM scholars also seek to understand the politicization of every- 
day lifestyle practices. This shift toward studying lifestyle politics 
includes the study of individual, personal, and collective practices 
which are less publicly disruptive than traditional social movements 
but privilege the power of individual actions (Cherry et al. 2009). 
Consumption practices, based on lifestyle choice but not necessarily 
associated with traditional identity politics, are a burgeoning area of 
study in this arena (see, e.g., Kates and Belk 2001). 

Social scientists have traditionally separated lifestyles from social 
movements, viewing the former as more diffuse, individual, and less 
organized than traditional social movements. Movements such as 
the “voluntary simplicity movement” and the “social responsibility 
movement” place specific emphasis on the politics of lifestyles — they 
see one’s lifestyle as an ongoing, private, and customizable tactic for 
changing cultural and economic practices (Haenfler et al. 2008). 
These are movements in the broadest sense of the term, where people 
engage in everyday forms of resistance that are less visible than 
macro-level, traditional social movement politics. “Everyday acts 
of resistance make no headlines” (Scott 1985: xvii), yet rather than 
reify the dichotomy between “thick” (structural, organizational) and 
“thin” (everyday micro-oriented) resistance (Raby 2005), lifestyle 
movements attack social and cultural structures precisely through 
changing micro-practices in everyday lifestyle choices. 

This politicization of subcultural lifestyles is clearly seen in 
veganism. Vegans are strict vegetarians who avoid all animal prod- 
ucts (including dairy, eggs, leather, and so on). Vegans represent 
a subculture among themselves, but they are typically integrated 
within more salient youth subcultures, such as punk, hardcore, or 
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straightedge. While many social scientists have viewed commitment 
to veganism as something requiring great individual willpower, 
recent research has suggested that individualistic explanations do 
not explain veganism and other political subcultures whose success 
is predicated on major lifestyle changes (Cherry 2006). In order 
to maintain commitment to the politicized lifestyle of veganism, 
Cherry’s study participants utilized supportive social networks. 
Further, collective identity was insufficient for maintaining com- 
mitment to vegan practices. While animal rights social movement 
organizations provide this support for traditional activists, vegan 
punks who are unaffiliated with any particular organization get 
support from subcultural punk and hardcore networks. Many punk 
shows or concerts in vegan-populated scenes often begin or end 
with potluck dinners. During the show, bands sing about animal 
rights issues, and on the merchandise table one often finds vegan 
literature next to the band’s T-shirts or records. The way in which 
veganism infuses itself in the punk, hardcore, and straightedge sub- 
cultures combines to create a discursive repertoire (Steinberg 1998) 
that helps maintain a vegan worldview. Thus subcultures encourag- 
ing politicized lifestyles require the encouragement of continuous 
practices, not just commitment to a collective identity. 


Participatory cultures and fandom 


The concepts “participatory culture” and “fandom” have developed 
in earnest since the mid-1990s. Henry Jenkins, whom many identify 
as the father of the participatory culture perspective, came to promi- 
nence in the wake of his in-depth study of Star Trek fans (Jenkins 
1992). For Jenkins, participatory cultures are characterized by social 
networks of people with relatively low barriers to artistic expression, 
where one finds strong support for creating culture and for sharing 
those creations with others, and where cultural knowledge is passed 
informally among members of a social network. Members of these 
networks share an understanding of the value of fan-cultural knowl- 
edge and culture, and also feel a degree of shared connectedness 
and identification with other fans (Jenkins, Clinton, Purushotma, 
Robison, and Weigel 2006). Cultural creation is not a requisite for 
participation, but belief in the value of amateur cultural produc- 
tion is. As such, members of participatory cultures are not simply 
fans of products that are created through a professionalized culture 
industry, but rather actively support the creation and consumption of 
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varied commodities within a particular fan culture (e.g., Star Trek or 
Batman fandom). 

Subcultures have at least one obvious thing in common with 
participatory cultures insomuch as both are typically constituted by 
groups of people who are fans. Participatory culture is characterized 
specifically by fandom, and even if some subcultures are not (e.g., the 
homegrrrls discussed in chapter 3, or vegans), it is still obvious how 
many subcultural youths articulate their subcultural identity through 
some sort of fandom, whether it is a type of music, a subcultural 
icon, or a style. “Fan,” an abbreviation of fanatic and derived from 
the Latin fanaticus, has developed from a word originally denoting 
extreme religious devotion to any “excessive and mistaken enthusi- 
asm” (Oxford English Dictionary). Negative connotations abound in 
the word “fanatic,” and some of that negativity has found its way into 
descriptions of contemporary fandom, including such ideas as: fans 
devote inordinate amounts of time and effort cultivating “useless” 
knowledge; they act “irrationally” toward the object of their fandom, 
either as mindless consumers who will buy anything, or as emotion- 
ally and intellectually immature people unable to maintain “proper” 
boundaries; they are social misfits who forego the larger social world 
of “healthy” relationships in favor of feeding their fan “obsessions.” 
The list goes on and in many regards its contents are similar to a list 
of subcultural youths’ own problems and hang-ups, at least from an 
outsider’s perspective. 

There are any number of books that might help set the stage for 
a comparison between subculture and participatory culture. The 
introduction of perhaps the best known, Jenkins’s Textual Poachers: 
Television Fans and Participatory Culture, explains that the book: 


offers an ethnographic account of a particular group of media fans, its 
social institutions and cultural practices, and its troubled relationship 
to the mass media and consumer capitalism. [...] Textual Poachers 
identifies at least five distinct (though often interconnected) dimen- 
sion of this culture: its relationship to a particular mode of reception; 
its role in encouraging viewer activism; its function as an interpretive 
community; its particular traditions of cultural production; its status as 
an alternative social community. (1992: 1-2) 


Another book, Gary Alan Fine’s (1983) Shared Fantasy: Role-Playing 
Games as Social Worlds, was written before the explosion of fan schol- 
arship in the 1990s, but is similar to Textual Poachers in its emphasis 
on shared meaning among people whose collective lifestyle stands 
outside mainstream cultural logics. Describing the world of fantasy 
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role-playing gamers as “a rather small, perhaps trivial social world 
[that] doesn’t have a massive economic impact [and] isn’t a rep- 
resentative sample of American life and culture,” Fine states three 
goals of his research: 


First, to analyze and describe a contemporary urban leisure subculture. 
Second, to understand the development and components of microcul- 
tural systems and explore their relationship to the structure of groups in 
which they are embedded. Third, to understand the processes by which 
people generate meanings and identities in the social world. [p. 1] 


It is worth noting that, despite the different theoretical perspective 
taken in each study — the first grounded explicitly in cultural and 
media studies, the latter in symbolic interactionism — both of these 
scholars used the word “subculture” throughout their respective 
texts, because it was, at the time, the best concept for describing social 
worlds predicated on the collective consumption of non-mainstream 
cultural products. Like the subculture scholars discussed throughout 
this book, both Jenkins and Fine were concerned with culture as an 
actively produced, dynamic process that surrounded human action, 
and with identity as a source and product of collective behavior 
and shared meaning. And, while each author may have used words 
uncommon in the field of subculture studies, overall their descrip- 
tions are very similar to what you might find in an introduction to 
death metal, skateboarding, punk, or rave. 

Long since those books were published, scholarship on partici- 
patory culture maintains some parallels with subcultural theory. A 
complex and oftentimes antagonistic relationship with mainstream 
media continues to be felt in both fields. Fans also continue to deal 
with dichotomies similar to those with which participants in youth 
subcultures deal: consumption versus resistance, or striving for col- 
lective difference from the mainstream while simultaneously strug- 
gling for status in a subcultural hierarchy that mimics mainstream 
culture. In addition to these parallels, at least two tensions have 
become clear, with fan scholarship taking them on head first. The 
first has to do with fans themselves becoming leading academic schol- 
ars in the field, in the same way that much subcultural scholarship 
today is conducted by self-identifying insiders. Second, participatory 
culture has moved away from the periphery of social science, becom- 
ing a more accepted, even demanded, subject of study. This is due 
perhaps most importantly to the growing recognition that fans are 
vital to the capitalistic enterprise. They are not just consumers; they 
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are key players in the circuit of culture affecting the production of 
culture even as they consume it. Along with this recognition, but not 
necessarily because of it, has been a shift from “celebratory” research 
(what has been called the “heroic” version of subcultural studies) to 
a more critical focus that better contextualizes participatory cultures’ 
roles within a globalizing environment of profit-making. 


Parallels 


Subcultures are participatory cultures in the sense that participation 
in them is grounded in non-normativity. People who (want to) define 
themselves as out of step with/different from/better than their main- 
stream peers actively construct and then maintain the boundaries 
that support their alternative cultures. In chapters 4 and 5, I looked 
at the nature of this subcultural agency, and in particular I discussed 
the production of zines in riot grrrl. Zines are a useful example 
of the active, participatory nature of subculture because they outlive 
the moments of agency that created them, becoming cultural arti- 
facts that continue as objects of action long after their completion. 
Consider the following excerpt from Stephen Duncombe’s study of 
zines, wherein he: 


came to realize that, considered in their totality zines [were . . .] the var- 
iegated voices of a subterranean world staking out its identity through 
the cracks of capitalism and in the shadows of the mass media ... 
Zinesters consider what they do as an alternative to and strike against 
commercial culture and consumer capitalism. And they write about 
this openly. (1997: 2-3) 


Zines, as an artifact of participatory culture, problematize the dichot- 
omous nature of cultural production versus consumption, as well as 
the implicit assumptions that many people have regarding the role 
of mass media in providing news and information about the larger 
world. 

Starting with the latter, Duncombe highlighted the role zines 
played in forcing open the boundaries between the amateur and 
professional production and dissemination of information. Most 
people question neither the sources of their daily news, whether 
in newspapers, on television or online, nor the basic strategies that 
underlie its creation. They assume that the news reports “the facts” 
in a straightforward manner, without bias or distortion. Media 
companies even invent slogans that support such common-sense 
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notions. “Fox News: fair and balanced” and “Fox News: we report, 
you decide” are but two of the most blatant examples. As we saw in 
chapter 6, however, news is laden with dominant cultural assump- 
tions and values that affect how mainstream folks label and interact 
with alternatively minded ones. Zinesters avoid, and often explicitly 
reject, the sanitized, neutral language of mainstream information, 
preferring instead to speak from the heart or the gut about sensitive 
or important issues, not hiding their emotionality or their relation- 
ship to knowledge. The participatory nature of zine culture, with 
people subscribing to and distributing homemade materials across 
local, regional, and even international scales, helps sustain a critical 
mass of individuals and groups that operate outside the boundaries 
of mass media. 

Zines, like other events and artifacts that constitute participatory 
culture, mark out the contested territories between consumerism 
and resistance as well. In the case of politically minded subcultures, 
such concerns may be rooted in environmental justice, veganism, or 
anti-authoritarianism. But zines are as vibrant in consumer-based 
fan cultures too, where devotees of television programs, musical 
performers, films, games, and other cult media write fan fiction and 
discuss the intricacies of character biography and storylines. Most 
significant here is the point that fanzines are produced by people who 
are supposed to be mindless followers of mass culture. Thus they 
represent the politically self-conscious and creative dimensions of 
fandom that are often overlooked by economists and marketers (but 
see my further comments below under “Tensions”). Fans don’t only 
scribble in homemade zines or blog about what they love; they attend 
conventions (or “cons”) to meet and greet their idols and to share in 
a community of like-minded others. A comic book or sci-fi/fantasy 
con, like any music festival, may be reduced to the status of fringe 
consumer event by outsiders, but participants often identify them as 
moments of intense visceral experience that feed back as a source of 
sustenance for a subcultural identity. Years after a television series is 
cancelled (or perhaps because of its cancellation), for example, fans 
hold very tightly to any aspect of the show they can. They continue 
their fandom through consumption, but not in the ways the culture 
industry expects. Fans resist moving on to the newest show, prefer- 
ring instead to maintain their investments in what would otherwise 
become a relic of mass cultural history.* In this way, fans locate 
themselves at the intersection of commitment to and resistance to 
mass culture, investing financially and emotionally in products they 
love, but refusing to move on just because the culture industry prods 
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Image 4 Members of the 501st Legion march down the streets of 
Atlanta, Georgia, at Dragon*Con. Photograph by Patrick Williams. 


them to. Instead, their investments enter a “shadow economy” that 
has a much smaller impact on the larger economy than producers 
would like. “Fans are not true cultists unless they pose their fandom 
as a resistant activity, one that keeps them one step ahead of those 
forces which would try to market their resistant taste back to them” 
(Taylor 1999; cited in Hills 2002: 27). 

A third parallel between subcultures and fan cultures has to do 
with the reification of insider authenticity and the quest of subcultural 
capital. Duncombe (1997) noted that the content of many fanzines 
fuels basic categorical distinctions: “In zines, everyday oddballs were 
speaking plainly about themselves and our society with an honest 
sincerity, a revealing intimacy, and a healthy ‘fuck you’ to sanctioned 
authority — for no money and no recognition, writing for an audience 
of like-minded misfits” (Duncombe 1997: 2). Such behavior can be 
seen again and again by spending a day at a fantasy, sci-fi, or anime 
convention, or at a midnight showing of The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show. Through their participation in such fandom events, fans mark 
themselves off visibly from mainstream culture. 
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However, I would disagree with Duncombe’s claim that fanzine 
writers work for “no recognition.” Alternatively minded fans 
construct community and difference simultaneously. Subculturalists 
and fans alike seem to spend as much time marking themselves as 
different from one another as they do from outsiders, as scholars in 
both fields have shown by using the concepts of subcultural capital 
and authenticity (e.g., J. Brown 2004; Jancovich 2002; Nelson 2009; 
Williams 2006b). Yet the process is not uniform. For example, 
whereas subcultures often oppose the mainstream on ideological 
grounds, fans oftentimes engage in clear mimicry of dominant cul- 
tural standards of taste and status. This distinction about how fans 
handle identity and status brings us back to a point I made earlier 
about their role in consumer culture. Fan culture’s position vis- 
a-vis culture industries zs different from subculture’s position and 
represents a tension between the two fields of study. 


Tensions 


Dick Hebdige (1979) noted how quickly outside entrepreneurs were 
able to repackage subcultures like punk, a point I would not want to 
argue against. Punk, mod, skinhead, goth, and many other subcul- 
tural styles are easily bought (and bought into) these days. Likewise, 
should you seek to satiate or display your love of Lord of the Rings or 
Firefly, there are retailers ready with any number of objects that you 
can buy to help you along. Yet, historically, it appears that neither 
producers nor marketers have given members of fan/participatory 
cultures enough credit for being active, self-reflexive consumers. 
Because the objects of their fandom are always more mainstream 
than their subcultural siblings, fans were believed to follow the 
same methods of consumption as their mainstream peers. This is all 
changing, as Henry Jenkins has noted in his book on convergence 
culture (2006b). Matrix fans were given an incredibly diverse range 
of opportunities for developing their fandom in the 1990s and 2000s: 
in addition to the popular Hollywood film trilogy, the Wachowski 
brothers (avid fans themselves) offered animated short films, comics 
and graphic novels, and videogames complete with subplots, back- 
story lines, as well as myriad clues strategically placed in various 
media, including the internet, that could lead hardcore fans to addi- 
tional, “secret” information about the world of The Matrix. This is 
one case where producers and fans who inhabit key “structural roles” 
are building new bridges to fan communities — bridges predicated 
on satisfying fans’ emotional connection to The Matrix, while also 
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benefitting economically from fans’ dedication to collecting knowl- 
edge as a form of cultural capital. 

Other mass media have served similarly contradictory roles. Comic 
book fans use their private collections, their knowledge of comics’ 
and characters’ histories, and their participation at comic cons to 
improve their in-group status and prestige. By investing so heavily 
— emotionally, culturally, and economically — into an object of mass 
production, fans challenge what the bourgeois have institutionalized 
as natural and universal standards of “good taste”: 


fandom offends the dominant class by applying the same standards of 
appreciation to popular texts that are supposed to be reserved for elite 
texts. [...] The close scrutiny, collecting, analyzing, rereading, and 
accumulation of knowledge is deemed acceptable for a serious work 
of “art” but ridiculous for a mass medium. Yet it is by mirroring these 
very practices of “Official” cultural economy that members of the fan 
community seek to bolster their cultural standing within their own 
circle of social contact, their own “milieu.” (J. Brown 2004: 18, 22) 


More than ever, participatory fan cultures are moving inward from 
the periphery of marketers’ vision and toward center stage. Fringe 
cultures are now seen as one of the most important objects of “cool 
hunting” by marketeers searching for upcoming trends that are 
highly profitable when effectively exploited. Perhaps as a response to 
this trend, social science now pays increased attention to participa- 
tory fan cultures. Henry Jenkins’s work is exemplary of the conver- 
gence processes occurring between fans, academic, and mass-culture 
producers — not only does he describe the growing interpenetration 
between production and consumption cultures in his academic work, 
but he lectures to the employees at Google and other media giants on 
how to develop meaningful ties with fans for alleged mutual benefit. 

What role is being performed here? Is it the role of fan, scholar, 
or some hybrid (scholar-fan or fan-scholar)? Clearly, the roles of fan 
and scholar now overlap, but hstorically subculture scholars have 
remained relatively conservative when it came to disclosing their 
own subcultural affiliations, and it is the more recent scholars who 
are clearest about their biographies. Such self-reflexivity has been an 
important part of the participatory culture literature from the start. 
Matt Hills (2002) has offered a highly critical review of scholars’ rela- 
tionship with the groups they study. Two points seem most relevant 
to our discussion in terms of subcultural utility. First, how do aca- 
demics position themselves in their work, and why? In Fan Cultures, 
Hills chastised earlier fan culture authors for not being clear enough 
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as to whom was doing the talking, so to speak. Jenkins’s (1992) 
Textual Poachers was admittedly celebratory of the fan’s life-world, 
but celebration was a means rather than an end: 


We [were] trying to find a way to alter that perception [of fans as 
ignorant of their own political-economic realities] based on insider 
knowledge of what it is to be a fan, and struggling to find a language to 
articulate a different perspective that comes out of lived experience and 
situated knowledge. And it proves very difficult . . . So you end of strug- 
gling to negotiate between what you want to say, and what it’s possible 
to say at a particular point in time, on order to get your work out at all. 
(Jenkins 2006a: 12) 


The struggle is one prevalent within the social sciences, where 
scholars are often tied in meaningful, lived ways to the objects they 
study. Matt Hills (2002) represents this tension as an “imagined 
subjectivity” of academia, where the “scholar-fan must still conform 
to the regulative ideal of the rational academic subject, being careful 
not to present too much of their enthusiasm while tailoring their 
accounts of fan interest and investment to the norms of ‘confes- 
sional’ (but not overly confessional) academic writing” (p. 12). To 
what extent does any particular piece of subcultural or fan cultural 
scholarship paint a picture of participants as DIY, anti-consumerist 
heroes, and to what extent is that a good or bad thing? In what ways 
does a positive perspective on participation limit a comprehensive 
understanding of subcultural life? As my own research has shown, 
not all subculturalists do subculture for the same reasons, or even in 
the same ways. What happens when academic insights are used to 
justify or legitimate certain subcultural practices, while marginalizing 
others? The danger lies generally in the fact that, “as an academic 
you speak with a certain degree of authority” (Jenkins 2006a: 14). 
Ironically, Jenkins says this in spite of having started his book with 
the words: “Hello. My name is Henry. I am a fan” (2006a: 1). In his 
own writing, Jenkins has noted a shift, not inevitably toward a polit- 
ical-economy perspective, but certainly one that focuses as much 
on the roles that fans play within the much larger global culture of 
consumerism, rather than simply on the internal social mechanisms 
of fan communities. 

We need to take seriously the idea that scholarship on subcul- 
tures and fan cultures alike is not simply about positioning authors 
vis-a-vis objects of study, but rather about the “rhetorical tailoring” 
(Hills 2002: 10) through which we conceptualize those social worlds. 
Similarly, rather than reify binaries like “academic/subculturalist,” 
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“dominant culture/subcultures,” or “subculture/fan culture,” or 
assume the objectivity of resistance, style, or authenticity, we need 
instead to accept a certain degree of looseness, even possible contra- 
diction within our conceptualizations. After all, if our conceptualiza- 
tions of subcultures are to reflect in any way the “real world,” we 
must not commit to “a model of culture as non-contradictory, [or 
a belief] that ‘the real world’ is composed of clearly definable enti- 
ties” (Hills 2002: xxii-xxiii). Our experiences in everyday life tell us 
otherwise. 


Summary 


Subcultural theory has its roots in sociology and cultural studies, 
but contemporary subcultural scholarship today can be found in 
many other academic disciplines, including anthropology, econom- 
ics, geography, history, linguistics, and psychology, among others. 
We have much to learn, not only from empirical findings in these 
studies, but from the broad diversity of theoretical and methodo- 
logical approaches within these disciplines. In addition to benefiting 
from the multi-disciplinarity of subcultural research, we can also 
benefit from paying attention to related concepts. In this chapter, I 
looked at some of the overlaps and gaps between subculture on the 
one hand, and social movements and participatory cultures on the 
other. The overlaps highlight similarities and reveal new literature to 
consult. The gaps are meant to identify shortcomings where subcul- 
tural theory can be improved. New social movements theory reminds 
us explicitly that much of what subcultures are implicitly about is a 
politics of everyday life. Subcultures exist because groups of people 
are dissatisfied with the way the dominant society does things, and 
they want to do things differently. At its most basic level, subcultural 
theory can learn from social movement theory that power always 
matters in one form or another. The lesson I wanted to draw out of 
the field of participatory culture and fandom was a different one, and 
yet related. It has to do with the relationship between those things 
(people, objects, processes) being studied, and larger social institu- 
tions. One of those institutions is the economy, where power plays 
an important, if underappreciated, role in conceptualizing processes 
of production and consumption. Another institution is education, 
where power is also invoked whenever scholars and subcultural 
participants interact. The lesson to be learned here is that scholarly 
voices ought not to be uncritically privileged. 
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In the next (and final) chapter, I want to broaden these comments 
to the level of conceptualization, which is the bedrock of social 
theory. It is there that I will make my final statements on the signifi- 
cance of social science concepts and their usefulness for understand- 
ing the social world within which subcultures exist. 


10 


A Final Note on Concepts 


Subcultures have much to teach us about the social worlds of alter- 
natively thinking and marginalized groups of people, but we need 
to be diligent in how we approach them. As my opening vignette in 
chapter 1 made clear, I do not advocate an uncritical use of the word 
“subculture,” or any of the other concepts, as much as it is possible to 
avoid doing so. In this book I have presented a vision of subcultural 
theory predicated on a careful understanding of concepts. Concepts 
offer a way to frame what subculturalists do. Thus it makes sense to 
conclude by considering the role that concepts play in theorizing not 
only subcultures, but the larger social worlds we inhabit. In chapter 
1, I also made the (perhaps unorthodox) suggestion that we accept 
contradiction as a natural part of the sociological enterprise. By that, 
I do not mean that “anything goes” in sociology or any other social 
science. Rather, I mean that we need to realize how conceptualiza- 
tions of reality differ across the various social sciences, as well as 
between the social and the natural sciences. 

Social science operates at two interrelated levels of reality — the 
abstract level of theory and the observable level of the empirical 
world. Concepts are the analytical tools that scholars use to bring 
these two levels together. Concepts are in between, but are some- 
what abstracted from everyday life, and therefore we can think of 
them as symbols that represent some social object or social process 
occurring in the “real world.” Concepts function in at least four 
ways (Frankfort-Nachmias and Nachmias 2008). First, when the 
meaning of a concept is agreed upon, it becomes the foundation of 
communication among scholars. Second, concepts provide a degree 
of order and coherence for the complex processes that we study. 
Third, concepts allow us to classify the processes, objects, and events 
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we observe and to generalize beyond the unique context we are 
studying. And, finally, concepts help define the content and charac- 
teristics of theory. Although this book is about subcultural theory, it 
has not been an exercise in constructing a new theory of subculture. 
Rather, it represents an attempt to summarize and synthesize some 
of the many theories, concepts, and empirical studies that have come 
before. To be sure, the study of subculture would be meaningless 
without theory. Theory “exercises compelling influence on research 
— setting problems, staking out objects and leading inquiry in asserted 
relations” (Blumer 1969: 141). The results of research in turn guide 
theoretical development, suggesting new problems to investigate and 
new formulations about the relationships among the phenomena 
(objects, processes) being studied, among other things. Theories, 
concepts, and empirical data are, or at least should be, mutually 
dependent upon each other as we attempt to grasp the complexity of 
social life. 

Concepts serve another, broader purpose than those just men- 
tioned. In addition to being the basic building blocks of theory, they 
connect us in a meaningful way to the social world. Think of the 
noun “conception” or its corresponding verb “conceive,” and the 
everyday usage of both. One meaning is the act of forming a notion 
or idea. Another meaning, perhaps more common, refers to an 
origination or a beginning, as in the case of pregnancy. At first glance 
they may not appear to have much in common, but in fact they do. 
Conception and conceiving both refer to the process of creating 
something new, something that did not previously exist. Consider 
any number of sociological concepts we’ve covered in the book — 
style, resistance, identity, and so on. Each symbolizes something 
rather complex, giving us a starting frame through which to peer into 
the empirical world and examine things up close. Of course, it’s never 
quite so simple. Concepts are defined and used differently in differ- 
ent versions of science. In the natural sciences, scholars rely on the 
scientific method, which requires that data come from observable, 
empirical, and measurable phenomena, and that specific principles of 
reasoning are followed. In the social sciences, that method does not 
necessarily work so well because there is always a degree of uncer- 
tainty involved in trying to explain relationships or predict behavior. 
Why is that? Because human beings, whose actions constitute the 
social world, are cognitive and emotional beings who do not always 
act in predictable ways. In Emmanuel Kant’s terms, our actions rep- 
resent noumena as well as phenomena. Social science is therefore less 
about explaining precisely the conditions under which certain vari- 
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ables affect one another, and more about understanding the contexts 
and situations within which human beings act. Within sociology, for 
example, there are a number of different theoretical and methodolog- 
ical orientations — functionalism, symbolic interactionism, feminism, 
Marxism, ethnography — each of which can be called a perspective 
or worldview insomuch as they represent the interests and training 
of the sociologist and shape how theory itself is constructed and 
deployed. In short, our observations of the empirical world shape the 
very concepts and theories we use to interpret our observations. 
Social scientific concepts are notoriously problematic because they 
often lack specificity. The social world is exceedingly complex, while 
our conceptions of it can be painfully blunt, obtuse, or ambiguous. 
Concepts often give us only rough estimations of what parts of reality 
they refer to and what parts they do not. Subculture is no excep- 
tion. As we have already seen, sociologists have used the concept of 
subculture in quite different ways to achieve a variety of goals. It has 
been used in reference to “anti-social” movements such as punk; reli- 
gious groups like the Amish; sports activities such as rock climbing 
and windsurfing;! regional, racialized, and classed forms of violence; 
criminal gangs; and people who simply share certain demographic 
characteristics, among other uses. These examples seem to have 
more differences than similarities, thus fueling critics’ assertions that 
subculture has lost its conceptual and theoretical value. Perhaps part 
of the problem here is the result of a failure to recognize two types 
of concepts. In the rational, positivist approach to science, concepts 
function definitively; their role is to define precisely some empirical 
phenomenon. They are often “operationalized” in such a way that 
a specific set of procedures can and must be followed in order to 
empirically establish the existence of whatever the concept refers to.” 
Some social scientists still strive to study human behavior by 
relying on such stringent methods, but more and more we find social 
scientists embracing social constructionism, an approach grounded 
on the assumption that such a degree of definitional accuracy is both 
unachievable and preferably avoided. Constructionists recognize the 
role of concepts as sensitizing. Concepts should orient and guide, sen- 
sitizing scholars to social phenomena, rather than capture or “prove” 
them in rigid or highly specialized ways. Sensitizing concepts are 
grounded in how we sense the social world and should, when used, 
provide illumination of the social process or object being investigated. 
In short, they are instrumental in characterizing the world we live 
in. Sensitizing concepts may be deductively or inductively derived. 
Deductively derived sensitizing concepts (e.g., “subcultural capital”) 
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come from previously existing theory or literature, and they provide 
scholars with “a general sense of reference” and “directions along 
which to look” (Blumer 1969: 148). For example, in their separate 
studies of punk authenticity, Phil Lewin (Lewin and Williams 2009) 
and Will Force (2009) chose to rely on previously developed concep- 
tions of authenticity in order to describe the processes through which 
participants in their studies constructed their sense of self. Each study 
offers new insight into the complex process of subcultural identifica- 
tion, but both do so by utlizing pre-existing concepts. Other scholars 
seek to build theory that remains as close to the ground as possible. 
Such “grounded theories” (Glaser and Strauss 1967; Charmaz 2000) 
are usually developed directly from observation, using in vivo con- 
cepts that are pulled from collected data. In many cases, research is 
based on a combination of deductive and inductive means. 

I have relied on a constructionist approach to the use of the con- 
cepts outlined in this book. My choice of what concepts to discuss 
helps create/maintain some of the conceptual boundaries of what 
subcultural theory means today. Taking a constructionist approach 
means acknowledging that there is no inherent “truth” or meaning 
in these concepts, and that subculturalists help to construct or create 
their meanings as much as academics do (Crotty 1998). Rather than 
searching for causal explanations through the use of these subcultural 
concepts, I instead follow Weber’s Verstehen approach: 


Even with the widest imaginable knowledge of “laws,” we are helpless 
in the face of the question: how is the causal explanation of an individual 
fact possible — since a description of even the smallest slice of reality can 
never be exhaustive? (1949: 78; emphasis in original) 


Instead of seeking to create a causal theory of why subcultures 
emerge, why individuals join subcultures, or why society reacts to 
subcultures in different ways, the constructionist approach encour- 
ages subcultural researchers to investigate subcultures from multiple 
positions, to use multiple methods, and to seek an understanding of 
what subcultures mean to the people who live them. 


Subculture as a sociological concept has been the object of scrutiny 
and criticism for decades. This is perhaps no more obvious than in 
the “post-subculture” debate, which inevitably traces the history 
of subcultural theory only through its British articulation and only 
as far back as the CCCS. This book, on the other hand, has gone 
back to the beginning of twentieth-century sociology to trace the 
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study of marginalized and non-normative groups and their cultures. 
To be sure, such cultures (including what we call subcultures) 
have changed significantly over the past century and the subculture 
concept has developed alongside these changes in many ways. Most 
importantly, “subculture” is still actively used by scholars today, 
despite the bandwagon claim that “there has been something of a 
demise of subcultural theory” (Huq 2006: 20). What we need to keep 
in mind is how we use the concept in our own work, for it will con- 
tinue to help us understand the social world only to the extent that 
we are vigilant in its use. 


Notes 


Chapter 4 Subcultural Theory 


1 


Throughout the book, I will refer to “mainstream” or “dominant” culture 
and society, sometimes combining the terms as “mainstream/dominant,” 
against which subcultures exist. In the American sociological tradition, 
“mainstream” or “normal” culture might be better used, while in the 
British cultural studies tradition, “dominant” culture was the preferred 
term. I use these terms interchangeably, preferring not to engage in the 
debate over which is more applicable. 

Go to <http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/pages/frontline/shows/cool/> to watch 
the program. 

Throughout the text I will interchangeably refer to “mainstream” or 
“dominant” culture/society. I used both terms because each has a theo- 
retical legacy that I recognize and accept — “mainstream” is more likely 
to be found in popular sociology texts, while “dominant” often carries an 
implicitly Marxist understanding. 


Chapter 2 Theoretical and Methodological Traditions 


1 


Paul G. Cressey studied the taxi-dance hall; Frederic Thrasher collected 
data on 1,313 urban gangs; Everett Hughes was a graduate student at 
that time who later mentored two successful subculture ethnographers 
— William Foote Whyte, who studied street gangs, and Howard Becker, 
who studied jazz musicians. 

Gramsci had previously argued that hegemony involved the process of 
making social control appear to be common sense. And, in fact, most 
people would accept such an argument — we are all taught to follow rules, 
to control our desires and emotions, to be polite and courteous. A modern 
theory of hegemony explains all this as part of the apparatus through 
which we are controlled by others. Yet, in an almost self-absorbed way, 
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Gramsci believed that certain individuals, such as himself, overcame 
“common sense” and developed “good sense,” the ability to see through 
the mask of power and to expose it to others. No doubt Althusser also saw 
himself as having “good sense”; thus he was able to see how power oper- 
ates despite its hegemonic control over his own life. 

I will consider the relevance of these and other subcultural styles in detail 
in chapter 4. 

Ted Polhemus (1996) also used the term “post-subcultural,” but 
Muggleton further developed the concept of the post-subculturalisz, par- 
ticularly as it related to style and dress. Yet Muggleton never completely 
bought into his own concept, it seems, for he used two terms interchange- 
ably throughout his (2000) book: “post-subcultural” and “postmodern 
subcultural.” Semantically speaking, these are very different: the latter 
suggests that subcultures exist in a postmodern form, while the former 
indicates movement beyond subcultures altogether. 

This discussion is derived from Fine and Kleinman (1979). 


Chapter 3 Race, Gender, and Subcultural Experience 


1 


The feminist movement has a rich history that has been theorized as a 
series of “waves,” i.e., first-wave, second-wave, third-wave feminism, and 
so on, which are beyond the scope of this chapter. 

I use the term “girls” throughout the book in the sense that many sub- 
cultural women themselves use it — as a way of critiquing the pejorative 
meanings encoded in it by dominant culture. As Bikini Kill’s lead singer 
Kathleen Hanna once put it: “If I choose to call myself ‘girl,’ then I would 
want that respected. ... Who gives a shit if I’m called ‘girl’ or ‘woman’ 
compared to the fact that women are being raped every day, that women 
are murdered by their boyfriends?” (quoted in Anderson and Jenkins 
2001: 310). Thus “girl” is meant to embrace and highlight subcultural 
women’s claims to their gender and sexual identities. 

Beginning in the autumn of 2010, New York University’s Fales Library 
and Special Collections has housed the Riot Grrrl Collection, a rich material 
history of the subculture. 

Pm thinking particularly of the songs “Who We Be” and “Pma Bang.” 
The first offers a gritty, insider’s perspective on the problems lower- 
class African-Americans face (e.g., poverty, the criminal justice system), 
while the second represents a brash, gangsta-style approach to claiming 
subcultural status by demeaning other rappers in the scene. 


Chapter 4 Style 


1 


See <http://www.kunsthallewien.at/cgi-bin/event/event.pl?id=2567 &lang 
=en>. 


2 For a more contemporary analysis of this issue, see Michèle Lamont’s 


(2000) The Dignity of Working Men. 
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Chapter 5 Resistance 


1 The “definition of the situation” (Thomas 1923) is a kind of tempo- 
rary agreement among people about the characteristics of a situation. 
Successfully defining a situation requires agreement about the social 
context and the identities (role expectations) of those present. 

2 Note that a lot of scholars talk about hegemonic power in terms of groups 
vying for access or control. Here, power is seen more as a resource than as 


a process. 
3 Willis suggests as much when he writes: “Despite their similarity, it is 
a mistake ... to reduce particular social forms ... too quickly to the 


obvious central class dynamics of domination and resistance” (Willis 
1977: 59-60). 

4 I will discuss the idea of “real” subcultural identity in more detail in 
chapter 7. 


Chapter 6 Labels and Moral Panics 


1 In September 2006, when Kimveer Gill killed one person and injured 
nineteen more in a shooting spree at Dawson College in Montreal, 
Quebec, goth culture was again raised as a prime suspect. In addition, the 
news media widely circulated stories emphasizing Gill’s interest in Super 
Columbine Massacre RPG, a downloadable videogame that allowed users 
to play the role of Harris and Klebold. 

2 Jason Sanchez, a fifteen-year-old high-school student, interviewed about 
cliques and the Columbine shootings (Cohen et al. 1999). 

3 See the film Quadrophenia for a look at these two subcultures. 

4 Quotes from interviews and news reports come from Sinofsky’s (1996) 
film. 

5 I have represented Cohen’s theory of moral panics as it has tended to 
be used by scholars over the decades. Cohen’s original study was in fact 
quite complex and he recognized (and showed in his data analysis) that 
the news media was not necessarily a monolithic cultural institution that 
invariably created moral panics, and that readers of the news media were 
not monolithic in their interpretations of it. For example, he showed 
how quite “average” British citizens found media reports of mod/rocker 
clashes to be exaggerated and biased, and also showed that some readers 
found freshness and fun in so-called deviant behavior. 

6 Of course, the rap songs most likely to hit the Top 10 are those least 
likely to valorize a subcultural or countercultural logic. Instead, radio rap 
typically celebrates the accumulation of wealth and the objectification of 
women. 


Chapter 7 Identity and Authenticity 


1 See Williams and Copes (2005), and Williams (2003, 2006), for more 
details of the study from which these data were taken. 
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2 This lone-represented spectator used the word “pretending” to character- 


ize his involvement at punk concerts. Doubtless the quote has much to do 
with the title of the research article. 


Chapter 8 Scales 


1 


Looking at the breadth of studies that have focused on the local dimen- 
sions of subcultures, males have figured prominently. This androcentric 
tradition has had at least two outcomes. Feminist scholars have framed 
subcultural studies as a privileging of the male “hero” to the detriment 
of serious consideration of females’ significance in subcultures (e.g., 
McRobbie 1980; C. Miles 1997) and more private subcultural spaces 
that may be equally meaningful (e.g., Leonard 1998; Lincoln 2005). At 
the same time, the emphasis on males has served to solidify the mediated 
image of subcultural males as monolithically problematic in the public 
sphere (e.g., Warren and Aumair 1998). 


Chapter 9 Related Fields 


1 


Details of Ungdomshuset’s history is drawn from <http://www.ung- 
domshuset.dk/>. Thanks to Erik Hannerz at the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, for the flyer. 

Such laws were created to restrict large gatherings of people, but have 
been used specifically to control the movement of New Age travelers. 
The 1993 Act, for example, was introduced after a 1992 gathering in 
Castlemorton, where an estimated 20,000 travelers gathered for a free 
festival (Martin 1998). 

See Armstrong (2002) and Bernstein (1997) for a thorough explanation 
of the more traditional political goals of the gay/lesbian movement, and in 
particular Armstrong’s (2002) chapter 7 for a discussion of how the gay 
“master identity” excluded lesbians and gay men of color. 

Consider Star Trek fandom during the 1970s, which was quite strong 
despite the original series’ demise ... so strong, in fact, that it helped 
spawn a resurgence of the show via major Hollywood films and new 
series, such as Star Trek: The Next Generation, Deep Space Nine, and so on. 


Chapter 10 A Final Note on Concepts 


1 


There is a field of sports studies that utilizes subcultural theory, often- 
times drawing on the traditions discussed in this book. See Atkinson and 
Young (2008) for an exemplary overview. 


2 See chapter 8 in B. Cohen (1989) for an example of the specific proce- 


dures for operationalizing concepts. 
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“In this book, Patrick Williams offers the fields of sociology, criminology, and youth 
cultural studies the most encyclopedic and visionary treatment of subcultural theory 
and youth sensibilities to date. Williams’s fusion of classic theory, modern research, 
and contemporary popular culture trends is masterful and Subcultural Theory is 
an invaluable resource to professors and researchers working in the areas of youth 
subcultures, deviance, and social theory.” 


*Subcultural Theory is essential reading for anyone interested in subculture studies. 
Patrick Williams explores the central concepts of the field - style, homology, moral 
panics, identity, authenticity, and more - with depth, precision, and clarity. He 
carefully outlines the key contributions and controversies related to major schools 
of thought, from the Chicago School to post-subculture studies. The thoughtful 
discussions of hegemony and resistance will push the study of subcultures forward. 
This book will be one of the most important texts in this field for years to come.” 


“Thorough, accessible and engaging throughout, Subculfural Theory offers an 
invaluable guide for those new to the subject at the same time as providing a 
distinctive and thought-provoking critical contribution which will be of great interest 
to established scholars.” 


Subcultural phenomena continue to draw attention from many areas of contemporary 
society, including the news media, the marketing and fashion industries, concerned 
parents, religious, and other citizen groups, as well as academia. Research into these 
phenomena has spanned the humanities and social sciences, and the subcultural 
theories that underlie this work are similarly interdisciplinary. Subcultural Theory 
brings these diverse analytic issues together in a single text, offering readers a concise 
discussion of the major concepts and debates that have developed over more than 
eighty years of subcultural research, including style, stratification, resistance, identity, 
media, and “post subcultures.” 


The text emphasizes methods, concepts, and analysis rather than mere descriptions 
of individual subcultures, all the while ensuring readers will gain insight into past and 
present youthful subcultures, including mod, punk, hardcore, straightedge, messenger, 
goth, riot grrr], hip-hop, skinhead, and extreme metal, among others. The book closes 
with an assessment of the subculture concept as a viable and useful sociological tool in 
comparison with other fields of study including social movements and fandom, 
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